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The Election 





UR quadrennial agony over the selection of a Chief Magistrate 
_is ended. President Wilson retains the office. 
Few Presidential contests in the history of the country 
have been so close. In a total popular vote estimated at over 15,- 
000,000 it is calculated that had 20,000 votes been shifted to the 
doubtful States the result would have been different. 

That the election should have been so close need occasion no sur- 
prise. ‘There was no real issue at stake in the campaign and no sub- 
stantial difference between the candidates. The Republican party 
had a supreme opportunity to take a stand exactly opposite to the 
policies of the President and to nominate the man who unmistakably 
represented that opposition. That man was Theodore Roosevelt. 
But instead Mr. Hughes was chosen. At the time Mr. Hughes 
was dragged rather willingly from the cloistered seclusion of the 
Supreme Court, so far as the public were advised, he had no partic- 
ular views on the great questions of the day. He might, so far as 
anyone knew, even have out-Wilsoned Wilson in his keenness for a 
conciliatory handling of the country’s foreign policy. But evi- 
dently the Republican party did not care for this. It wanted to 
win and thought the best chance of doing so was by the selection of 
a colorless candidate. That is, at an hour when some of the great 
nations of the world were in the agony of their death struggle, when 
our own people had been slaughtered on the high seas and in Mexico, 
and when if ever in the history of this Republic there was a demand 
for a man who represented the soul of America, the Republican 
party—the party of Lincoln, and that freed the slave and saved the 
Union—deliberately sneaked away from this matchless oppor- 
tunity and nominated a candidate who, so far as the public knew, 
was absolutely without a single conviction on these supreme issues, 
and whose feeble utterances in the campaign were the amusement 
of his political enemies and the amazement of his political friends. 

All this does not mean that Mr. Roosevelt would have been 
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elected. But it does mean that we should have had a decisive ver- 
dict. Mr. Roosevelt either would have been decisively elected or 
decisively beaten, for the policies and principles he represented were 
directly antithetical to those of the President. But between the 
policy actually followed by the President and the “firm” policy 
which Mr. Hughes so often declared in his speeches that he favored, 
there was no real difference. That is the only possible inference to 
be drawn from the closeness of the vote. 

It is to be hoped that the country has witnessed for the last time 
the spectacle of a Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States 
leaving that dignified position—the most eminent in the world— 
and mixing in the mire of party politics. What a spectacle was 
presented in the campaign, where a former Justice of this high tri- 
bunal, being “heckled” by the crowd, was compelled in a political 
speech to defend the court’s decisions. 

Mr. Hughes, like Mr. Chase, found the Supreme Court of the 
United States insufficient for his political ambitions. Both were 
defeated. Let us hope that henceforth it shall be fixed by law that 
no man who has taken the oath of Justice of the Supreme Court of 
the United States shall be given further political preferment. The 
man who is not content with that great honor cherishes an ambition 
that may become dangerous to our institutions. The ultimate tem- 
ple of American justice should forever be kept free from invasion 
by the spirit of party politics. 

The Democratic party gets cold comfort out of its narrowly 
wen victory. A margin of 200,000 or 300,000 votes out of a total 
of more than 15,000,000 is nothing to boast about. The American 
people are not a bit enthusiastic over Mr. Wilson’s Administration. 
If they had seen any prospect of a real reversal of his policies, they 
would doubtless have entrusted power to the Republican party. 

Some profess to see in the campaign a new political alignment 
wherein the West and the South will become yoke-fellows. No 
doubt there has been for some years a growing feeling of dislike in 
the West toward certain phases of Eastern prosperity, and this feel- 
ing has been intensified by the tremendous profits made by the East 
out of the trade in war munitions—profits in which the West shared 
but little. But, on the other hand, the West has profited immensely 
by the rise in grain. 

It is likely that Mr. Bryan was a greater factor in the election 
than many realize. ‘True, he took an inconspicuous part in the cam- 
paign, and was heard from but rarely. But Mr. Bryan, on the 
stump, and at the Chautauquas, has been declaiming against Wall 
Street for a quarter of a century or more without let-up. While 
as an officeholder Mr. Bryan is more or less of a joke, as a leader of 
political opinion he is still immensely powerful and popular. He 
has succeeded in attaching the “Wall Street” stigma to the Repub- 
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lican party, and President Wilson has followed his example in 
charging that there is an alliance between the party and the great 
financial interests. 

Some phases of the recent campaign were amazing. The silence 
of the Republicans on the “great constructive policies” of the Dem- 
ocrats is a case in point. In one of his speeches Secretary McAdoo 
made the statement that the Federal Reserve Act had more to do 
in bringing about our present prosperity than all other causes com- 
bined. Other speakers, including the President, lauded this meas- 
ure as one which delivered the people from the bondage of Wall 
Street. The Republicans, including Mr. Hughes, were silent. 
And yet anyone familiar with the facts knows that had Wall Street 
drawn this measure itself and had been entrusted with its adminis- 
tration, it could not possibly have given to Wall Street any greater 
advantage than it has had under the Federal Reserve Act. 

So far as the country’s future is concerned, it may be expected 
that matters will continue about the same as heretofore, though the 
foreign situation is still charged with dangerous possibilities. 

In the result of the election, as definitely and finally ascer- 
tained through the prescribed forms of law, all Americans will pa- 
triotically and cheerfully acquiesce, and men of all parties will unite 
and work together for the coming four years for the prosperity and 
welfare of the country. 





IS A NEW SPIRIT EMERGING IN AMERICA? 





N the pages of this MaGazinE the question of the decline in the 
American spirit has been raised. It has seemed that the patient 
endurance of the people under great wrongs has indicated a lack 

of spirit if not complete moral flabbiness. We have submitted to 
the confiscation of the property of Americans in foreign lands and 
have taken no action, and our dead lie at the bottom of the sea, with- 
out spurring us to any act of retaliation. By our supineness in the 
face uf these wrongs we have gained the world’s contempt. It js 
assumed that we have declined to act because we are so occupied 
with the making of money that we did not wish to do anything that 
interfered with our prosperity. Is this judgment just? ‘The na- 
tions at war would like to have us playing at their game. They are 
bankrupting themselves and decimating their population for their 
national existence, as they claim, and in behalf of the other nations 
whose lives are threatened. That we do not see the conflict in ex- 
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actly the same light as they view it causes them to denounce us as 
being sunk in the sordid accumulation of wealth, 

This MaGazinek, while not believing in war, has nevertheless 
thought that we should have taken some prompt and decisive action 
in the face of certain events that have happened. The American 
spirit has seemed to us to have declined in the face of the things to 
which we have quietly submitted. 

But is this view correct? Is the old spirit that governed the 
world giving way to a new spirit that is emerging here in America‘ 
Have we wisely kept out of war, not for our own ease and comfort, 
but so that we may be in a position, when the hour strikes, to offer 
healing offices to the sorely stricken nations abroad’ ‘The nations 
at war, in the blind heat of the passions of the moment, resent this 
view. They have heard of Mr. Pecksniff. But shall they go on so 
far toward the goal of ruin and desolation that they will see at last 
that we are sincere; that we have kept our minds unclouded by hate 
while all the world was embittered and madly trying to destroy one 
another? Does it seem too much to hope that at last a new law 
shall come to govern the action of chancelleries as it has already 
come to rule in the lives of individuals in their relations with one 
another? It would be more reassuring if all this talk had not been 
heard before the war began. But may not all its cost in blood and 
treasure bring home the lesson that the world would not or could not 
learn before? 

To those of us who love America, who have learned to reverence 
its institutions and to be proud of its history, the accusation that we 
have declined to become embroiled in war solely because of the love 
of ease and luxury comes with stinging force. Is there not a nobler 
explanation? May not there have come here in the new world a 
clearer realization of the substantial unanimity of the human race 
and a better preparation for that day when men are in reality to live 
on the earth as brothers? If this seems a far-fetched deduction 
while the world is in arms and we are holding aloof, may it not be 
possible that the very fact that we have kept out of the conflict, and 
the very magnitude of the awful struggle, preclude any other ex- 
planation ? 

Does anyone familiar with the great West imagine that Calli- 
fornia and Colorado and Utah and Idaho and Montana, Nevada 
and New Mexico voted for Mr, Wilson because his “keeping us out 
of war” had insured to them a life of softness and of ease? ‘These 
mountaineers are a hardy lot, and they have not lost their old-time 
spirit. Their Americanism cannot be challenged. 

Events of great moment are taking place in the world. Inter- 
preted in the light of these events, the recent Presidential election 
in the United States may be of momentous significance. It seems 
like arrogating to ourselves virtues which we do not possess in even 
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hinting that ours is to be the high destiny of bringing the balm of 
healing counsels to the war-afflicted world. But we have endured 
insult and outrages unspeakable without taking up the sword, and 
that course has been approved by the electorate. Are we in truth 
“too proud to fight,” or are we practicing a noble self-restraint that 
we may in the end come with clean hands into the tribunal of nations 
that must shortly assemble for the restoration of peace? 





OUR SWELLING CIRCULATION 





INCE January 1, 1879, the per capita circulation of money in 
the United States has advanced from $16.92 to $41.18 on No- 
vember 1 last. It will be interesting to compare the kinds of 

circulating medium contributing to this increase, as shown in the 
accompanying table: 


Money in Circulation. 

Circulating Medium. Nov. 1, 1916. Jan. 1, 1879. 
Gold coin (inel. bullion in Treasury) .$ 650,123,528 $ 96,262,850 
Gold certificates 1,562,373,319 21,189,280 
Standard silver dollars 70,351,734 5,790,721 
Silver certificates 479,021,918 413,360 
Subsidiary silver 180,534,963 67,982,601 
Treasury notes of 1890 2,049,231 
United States notes............... 341,703,873 
l’ederal Reserve notes 236,251,605 
Federal Reserve Bank notes 10,888,860 
National Bank notes.............. 707,863,158 314,339,398 





lf $8 16,266,721 
Population of continental United 

States estimated at 103,002,000 48,231,000 
Circulation per capita ............. $41.18 $16.92 


On the first of January, 1879, the date of the resumption of 
specie payments, the gold coin and bullion as reported in circula- 
tion was below $100,000,000; now it exceeds $650,000,000, while the 
certificates have risen from $21,000,000 to $1,562,000,000; silver 
‘ertificates have increased from less than half a million to nearly 
half a billion; United States notes remain practically the same, their 
volume being fixed by law; national bank notes have more than 
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doubled, rising from $314,000,000 to over $700,000,000. A new 
form of Government paper, the Federal Reserve Notes, now figures 
in the circulation and to the extent of $236,000,000, but these notes 
are at present secured by over $200,000,000 of gold. The total 
money in circulation was on January 1, 1879, $816,266,721, and on 
November 1, 1916, $4,241,162,189. 

It is seen that notwithstanding the weakening of our currency 
by the infusion of silver, the circulating medium of the country has 
been vastly improved since the resumption of specie payments; that 
is, while we have injected nearly half a billion of silver and nearly 
$400,000,000 of bank notes into the circulation, the increase in the 
gold has been so great as to make the currency far better than it was 
in 1879. Then out of a total circulating medium of $816,000,000 
only $117,000,000 was in gold and gold certificates, or about 14.3 per 
cent., while now out of a total circulation of $4,241,000,000 the gold 
is $2,212, 000,000, or about fifty per cent. There is really more gold 
value than this back of the circulating medium, for the silver is worth 
at least half its nominal value in gold. Perhaps it is somewhat mis- 
leading to say that this gold is “back of the circulating medium.” 
That is actually so only with respect to the gold back of the certifi- 
cates (one hundred per cent.) and that held as a reserve against the 
greenbacks (about fifty per cent.) and the gold held against the 
Kederal Reserve notes (about eighty per cent.). But strong as 
these percentages of gold undoubtedly are, they do not take account 
of the $700,000,000 of national bank notes, substantially unpro- 
tected by a gold cover. ‘Taken as a whole, however, the ‘fiduciary 
circulation of the United States is well protected by gold reserves. 

For many years a regular campaign was carried on by those 
who held that the prosperity of the country was in direct ratio to the 
per capita circulation of money. It was the apparent validity of 
this contention that so long sustained the free-silver propaganda. 
The present era of prosperity, coinciding as it does with an 
unprecedented per capita circulation of money, will be regarded by 
many as proof positive of the theory that a large per capita circula- 
tion and prosperity are interconvertible terms. The fact is that 
some countries with a large circulation of money are not specially 
prosperous, while others with a small circulation are; on the other 
hand, some countries having a large circulation are notably pros- 
perous, as was the case with France prior to the war. Great Britain 
prospered on a scant monetary circulation. In France the circulat- 
ing medium was bank notes largely, these being issued in small de- 
nominations, while in England bank notes were of large denomina- 
tions (generally speaking), the real circulating medium being bank 
checks, 

Here in the United States, while the bank check is largely used, 
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we seem to require a vast amount of “money,” and are especially 
fond of a variety. 

It is said that the Federal Reserve Board at Washington is be- 
coming concerned, not to say alarmed, at the growth in the coun- 
try’s circulating medium and will shortly adopt some means to check 
it. The members of the Board are perhaps sitting up of nights 
making an exact calculation of just how much money the country 
ought to have. As in the old days most of the ills of humanity were 
ascribed to an oversupply of blood, and the remedy applied being 
blood-letting, so now it is the fashion to ascribe high prices to an 
oversupply of money, and the remedy invoked is a reduction in the 
volume of circulation. It is at least as intelligible a process as was 
bleeding the patient for physical ills. 

The fact is that if we had a financial system where the fiduciary 
circulation came forth in response to business demand for it and re- 
tired with the decline in that demand, without the intervention of a 
political board at Washington, we should then hear the last of these 
utterly foolish proposals to regulate the volume of the circulating 
medium at Washington. When the Federal Reserve Board assem- 
bles in the marble rooms of the Treasury at the National Capital, 
its members, made up of distinguished foreign bankers, Eastern 
money magnates, great Treasury officials, political economists and 
other wiseacres, invested with all the dignity and insignia of rank 
and power, the unthinking might well suppose that this great aggre- 
gation of wisdom could regulate the currency supply with absolute 
precision. Actually their attempts in this direction represent the 
acme of human folly. As regulators of the volume of the currency, 
against these elegant gentlemen, with all their learning and power, 
we will confidently pit the hop-grower in Oregon, the clam-digger 
on Long Island, the farmer on the western plains, the lumberman in 
Washington, the cattleman in Montana—anybody engaged in pro- 
duction and trade—for they know their currency needs and no one 
else can know them. 

So far as can be seen at present, the attempt of the Government 
to regulate currency and credit has been wholly mischievous. Under 
the expansion going on, bank reserves should have been gradually 
increased ; they have been reduced, and now there is a proposal afoot 
which comes dangerously near abolishing them altogether for cer- 
tain banks. In the face of the heavy gold imports the banks are 
permitted to keep lower reserves than ever before, and they may 
even be allowed to depusit practically all these reserves with the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks, thus laying a basis for still greater expansion. 

There is need of a regulation of the volume of credit and cur- 
rency, but under a proper system that regulation will be automatic, 
without governmental interference. 
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WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH OUR GOLD? 





IMID economists and bankers are beginning to cry aloud for 
somebody to rescue the United States from the flood of gold 
in which they expect the country to be submerged. ‘They 

seem to think that this flood of gold is going to cause inflation, spec- 
ulation and disaster generally. 

To quiet those who may be disturbed by this false ery, let it be 
said at the outset that, compared to the obligations the United States 
has recently assumed in international financing, there is no excess of 
gold whatever. We have bought back an immense amount of our 
securities which Europe owed, and roughly we have lent two billions 
abroad since the war began. These financial feats call for a larger 
hacking of gold, and there need be no alarm over our present sup- 
ply. Our real cause for worry consists of the problem of holding 
on to this gold when the European nations again begin bidding 
for it. 

But to anybody who thinks there is no place to put the gold we 
have, a few suggestions are offered: 

(1) Put $150,000,000 gold behind the $346,000,000 of green- 
backs, now backed by only $150,000,000. ‘This would make these 
obligations gold certificates, for a considerable part of the issue 
outstanding when their retirement was stopped must have been lost 
or destroyed. 

(3) Put some gold—at least twenty-five per cent.—aside as a 
reserve against the $700,000,000 of Government paper “money” 
outstanding in the shape of national bank notes. 

(4) Buy up with gold one-half the fifty cent silver certificates 
and retire them. 

If these suggestions are adopted the currency will be on a much 
sounder basis than it now is. Should there be any surplus gold 
left after carrying out these suggestions it might be applied to the 
following purpose: 

(1) To an increase in all bank reserves gradually to at least 
double the present figures. 

This would reduce credit inflation and help in bringing prices 
down to something near a normal level. 

Before the war began the United States had outstanding the 
largest volume of uncovered paper of any country in the world, and 
while that bad eminence may now be held by some of the warring 
nations, our own record is still extremely bad. With between one 
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and two billions of uncovered paper outstanding, and with bank re- 
serves watered by this form of reserve, and with the recent proposal 
still further to water them through redeposit with the Federal Re- 
serve Banks, an outcry about a dangerous flood of gold in the 
United States seems calculated to make the monetary theories of 
William J. Bryan respectable by comparison. 





THE RECENT LOAN TO THE UNITED KINGDOM 





F FICIAL announcement was made on October 25 of a new 

loan to the United Kingdom amounting to $300,000,000. 

The loan is in the form of three and five-year notes in equal 

amounts, bearing interest at five and one-half per cent. High- 
grade collateral has been deposited here to secure the loan. 

This recent loan makes the fourth floated here since the war 
began. Of the Anglo-French loan of $500,000,000, Great Britain 
took one-half; then there was a loan of $50,000,000 to London banks, 
and the $250,000,000 loan of last August. 

Already, since the outbreak of the war, Great Britan has bor- 
rowed more than $12,000,000,000 and it is expected that by the end 
of March the amount will run up to $15,280,000,000, of which about 
$4,000,000,000 will represent advances to the Allies and colonies, 
leaving the additions to the British debt about $11,000,000,000 as a 
result of two years and eight months of war. 

A rather novel feature of this most recent loan is that it is repre- 
sented as being made to oblige the lenders. That is, the New York 
banks, being deluged with gold, politely intimated to His Britannic 
Majesty’s Government that if a loan were desired in the near fu- 
ture, now was a most opportune time to make the arrangement. 

It is suggested that hereafter in making loans to France and 
Great Britain collateral should not be required, and that in making 
such demand in the past we have not been living up to the obliga- 
tions imposed upon us as tke temporary financial centre of the 
world, 

To doubt the credit of nations like Great Britain and France 
does seem a most absurd proceeding, and prior to the outbreak of 
the war with its vast expenditure it certainly would have been so. 
That nations like these would break faith with their creditors, no 
one for a moment believes. They represent the highest faith known 
to international finance. That their wealth, depleted to some ex- 
tent as it has been by the unhappy struggle, is still vast, everyone 
knows. Considered from the ordinary standpoints of prudence, 
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there would seem no adequate reason for asking collateral for loans 
to these two governments. 

Does the fact that collateral has been required represent a doubt 
upon the part of the New York bankers of victory for the Allies 
except at the cost of still further years of fighting and an outlay 
that can not be calculated? Great Britain seems resolved not to 
stop fighting until virtually able to dictate terms of peace to Ger- 
many, while the latter country, as shown in the recent speech of the 
Imperial Chancellor, regards this as essentially a thrust at Ger- 
many’s existence, and announces a determination not to yield—or, 
as he calls it, “‘a will to live.” 

Is it possible that the struggle may go on so long, and cost so 
much more, that the course of the New York banks in exacting 
security for the loans will prove a wise and necessary precaution? 

Since we have entered upon the policy of extending financial 
aid to the Allies—a policy which, of course, is to our interest from 
a purely commercial standpoint—it may be said that we should 
‘arry out this policy as graciously as possible, and to doubt the 
prospective solvency of France and Great Britain is certainly not « 
gracious act. But surely the conditions are extraordinary, and one 
hardly knows in these awful times what to count on. The spirit 
manifested by France and Great Britain shows a dogged determi- 
nation not to make peace on the enemy’s terms. Germany, if the 
words of her statesmen are to be credited, is equally resolved not to 
give in. Finally, one side must either be decisively beaten or both 
must show a more conciliatory disposition. Conceivably, if the pres- 
ent disposition is maintained on both sides, the conflict may go on 
until bankruptcy or possibly revolution may face even the richest 
and most powerful of the nations engaged. The magnificent hero- 
ism displayed may itself be carried to an extent that will face an- 
nihilation rather than surrender. 





PROHIBITION GAINING 





NE of the marked features of the recent election was that it 
added to the “dry” area five States, making a total of twenty- 
four commonwealths from which the saloon has been expelled 

by the vote of the people. 

It is a remarkable fact, also, that this modern uprising against 
the liquor traffic has in it little of the sentimentalism which charac- 
terized the earlier crusades. It is a plain business proposition. The 
business is regarded as a drag on the national welfare and pros- 
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perity. Drink makes men less efficient in industry and business, 
and therefore a sentence of extinction has been pronounced against 
the saloon. The execution of this sentence is delayed for a time in 
some of the States, but that it is inevitable in all, in time, seems 
reasonably certain. 

As a net revenue producer the saloon is recognized as a colossal 
failure. It puts a tax upon the community that far outweighs the 
advantage of the revenue received from license fees. The people 
have made up their minds on this subject and are quietly getting 
rid of the saloons. 

There is another charge against the saloon that will render its 
going a source of satisfaction. That is that it has been a persistent 
lawbreaker. It was never content with any degree of regulation 
however liberal, but through its political “pull” always set itself 
above the law. Finally, the people have come to the conclusion that 
if they can’t mend the saloons they can at least end them. 

We have had quite recently in this country a great movement 
for national preparedness. If we take a leaf out of Europe’s book, 
we shall learn that one of the first steps in effective preparation for 
defense is to put an entire or partial ban upon the liquor traffic. If 
the United States must imitate the example of the European nations 
in that respect, the work cannot be undertaken too soon. 

Since the election last month there are twenty-four States in the 
“dry” ranks, or exactly one-half those in the Federal Union. 
Already there is talk of a constitutional amendment for making pro- 
hibition nation-wide. 





THE PRESIDENTIAL OFFICE 





IEWS of a recently-defeated candidate for the Presidency 
are liable to have little weight. Yet there were some things 
said by Mr. Hughes toward the end of his campaign that are 

worth recalling now. In a signed statement issued a few days be- 
fore the election, Mr. Hughes said: 

“The President is primarily an executive. * * * My con- 
ception of the Presidency differs absolutely from that of Mr. Wil- 
son. I look upon the President as the administrative head of the 
‘,overnment. He looks upon the President as primarily the polit- 
‘cal leader and lawmaker of the nation.” 


Mr. Hughes, had he been making a statement for other than 
political purposes, might have included Mr. Roosevelt in the same 
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‘ategory with Mr. Wilson in respect to this particular matter. For 
Colonel Roosevelt not only seemed to regard himself as called upon 
to legislate and to execute the laws, but showed impatience with the 
courts’ judicial interpretation of the laws as well. 

Since McKinley’s time it has become more and more the prac- 
tice of the President to act as described by Mr. Hughes. Before 
condemning this practice one ought to look for its origin. Does it 
not lie in the impatient clamor of the people for more and more 
legislation? To hurry things up, do they not virtually say, “We 
can not wait on the slow legislative procedure of Congress, but we 
demand that the President take things in his own hands and as the 
party leader force bills through in short order?” 

In virtually usurping the legislative functions of the Govern- 
meut, President Wilson is merely following recent Republican 
precedents, though he has gone to greater lengths than either Mr. 
Roosevelt or Mr, Taft. 

In dividing the Government into three departments, the fram- 
ers of the Constitution acted wisely. They did not conceive the 
idea that the President was to make the laws, execute them, and 
even put his own interpretation upon them. That would have made 
the President a dictator and not a Constitutional ruler. As a mat- 
ter of fact, it was the intention of the makers of the Constitution 
to place limits upon executive power. The President is authorized 
to convene the Congress, or either branch of it, in special session, 
and to adjourn both houses in case of a disagreement between them 
as to the date of adjournment; he may veto measures that do not 
meet his approval, and may recommend such legislation as he deems 
appropriate. That is the extent of the power which the Constitu- 
tion confers upon the President with respect to the legislative 
branch of the Government. 

But the President is no longer content with this modest grant 
of power. He (and reference is made rather to the office than to its 
present incumbent) has become virtually the dictator of legislation. 
Executing the laws is a small part of his business as compared 
with his activity in hatching up new legislative schemes to push 
through Congress by the rough exercise of the tremendous political 
power of his office. 

What is the result? Is it not true that we are passing legis!a- 
tive measures in an unprecedented volume, most of them foolish 
and unnecessary and many of them of serious and lasting injury? 

If law-making originated in the way the makers of the Constitu- 
tion intended, that is through the slow growth of public opinion 
finally expressing itself through the House and Senate, we should 
have much less legislation than now, which would be a benefit of 
— and the quality of our laws would be greatly altered for the 
etter. 
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The President of the United States (and the same may be said 
of most governors of States, who are imitating his example) has 
come to regard himself as a divinely-ordained man whose mission 
is to pass enough laws in the four or eight years of his incumbency 
to redress all the ills of humanity and confer upon mankind pros- 
perity by legislation. 

Two quotations from recent political literature will prove to 
what a dangerous extent this delusion has taken possession of the 
minds of the President and one of his cabinet. 

Not long ago the President declared that the Federal Reserve 
Act and the Federal Farm Loan Act had “virtually created credit 
for the farmer”; as if credit were something that could be legislated 
intoa man. His Secretary of the Treasury declared that the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act had “done more to bring about our present 
prosperity than all other influences combined.” 

No wonder, if men have this blind faith in legislative panaceas, 
that they will bludgeon measures through Congress by any means 
in their power. They regard themselves as economic saviors of the 
race and the way of salvation an act of Congress, 

It is a pity that the statement of Mr. Hughes did not receive 
more attention, for it was a sound criticism of the most dangerous 
tendency in American political life-——the usurpation of legislative 
power by the Executive. 

Of course, all those who pant and thirst for more legislation, 
will regard all this as reactionary. But do we not need a few years 
to absorb and assimilate the laws we have? Would not the country 
be immensely benefited by a long rest from new and experimental 
legislation ? 

Montaigne, in one of his essays, tells this story: “The legislator 
of the Thurians ordained that whosoever should go about either to 
abolish an old law or to establish a new, should present himself with 
a halter about his neck to the people, to the end that if the innova- 
tion he would introduce should not be approved by everyone, he 
might immediately be hanged.” Were this pleasant custom re- 
vived, we should have fewer lawmakers and more makers of shoes 
and growers of potatoes, greatly to the benefit of mankind. 





ANNUAL THRIFT DAY 





OR the first time a day was set apart this year on which special 
attention was to be paid to the importance of cultivating a 
spirit of thrift among the people of the United States. ‘The 

same date—February 3—is to be observed next year for the same 
purpose. 
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The interest shown in the matter on the previous Thrift Day 
certainly warrants a repetition and perhaps a perpetuation of this 
practice of setting aside a particular day in each year on which the 
attention of the people shall be concentrated upon thrift as a part 
of the programme of national preparedness and efficiency. Banks, 
newspapers, schools, churches and various institutions and organi- 

zations were quick to realize the value of getting the people to 
think along this line. Of course, the setting aside of one day in the 
year as Thrift Day does not mean that a spasmodic effort to save 
or to teach the value of saving shall be made on that day alone. It 
means rather that by fixing attention upon the matter in a public 
way so much interest will be aroused that a wave of enthusiasm will 
be created which will not only last during the entire year, but that 
will perpetually spread. U ndoubtedly, as a result of ‘the inaugura- 
tion of Thrift Day last year, and through other efforts in the same 
direction, the people of this country are paying more attention to 
a thoughtful and wise economy than ever before. This may appear 
from an apparently negative fact—the arraignment of our national 
extravagance so frequently made by speakers and in the public 
prints. This shows that leaders of public opinion are alive to the 
necessity of inculeating thrift principles ini the minds of the people. 

Thrift Day should be widely observed, and no doubt the bank- 
ers, as leaders in all good movements, will give to its proper ob- 
servance their unqualified support, 





GOVERNMENTAL PENALIZATION OF BUSINESS 





HE policy pursued in this country by the State and Federal 
Governments of inflicting legislative penalties upon success- 
ful business enterprise is effectively challenged in an address 

by Mr. Louis A. Coolidge, published in succeeding pages of this 
issue of ‘THE BANKERS MAGAzInE. In clear, terse and temperate 
language Mr. Coolidge shows the blighting effects of the legislative 
attempt at business regulation, and makes an earnest plea to Amer- 
ican business men to take a firm stand against this regulation when- 
ever it trenches upon their own rights or those of the public at 
large. He justly imputes to business men themselves much of the 
blame for the present situation. They, like other members of the 
community, have come to have a blind faith in the efficacy of legis- 
lation as a panacea for industrial ills. 

Mr. Coolidge points out the fallacy on which most of the gov- 
ernmental assault upon business is based. As the result of the unre- 
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futed teachings of political theorists people have been made to be- 
lieve that there is an antagonism between the rights of man and the 
rights of property. Actually, these are rights which can never 
be divorced, for “the sense of the right in property is at the root of 
human progress.” If one studies much of the recent legislation to 
regulate business it will be seen that it proceeds oni the theory that 
somehow the accumulation of property is wrong, a thing to be pun- 
ished. Mr. Coolidge says that “There is no other country in the 
world where industry is penalized or where thrift is treated as a 
crime.” 

Against the false and mischievous doctrines contained in a great 
deal of the anti-business legislation enacted in recent years it is 
time that a campaign of sound education be carried on, and the 
circulation of a document that is at once so lucid and so true as 
Mr. Coolidge’s address ought to help to mark the beginning of a 
changed attitude of the public mind respecting a matter of supreme 
importance to the public welfare. 


ay 


New Counterfeits 


$10 National Bank Note——On the This counterfeit is apparently printed 
Silver Bow National Bank of Butte, from photo-mechanical plates of fair 
Mont.; series of 1902; check letter workmanship, on two pieces of paper, 
“B”; W. T. Vernon, Register of the between which silk threads have been 
Treasury; Lee McClung, Treasurer of distributed. The number of the speci- 
the United States; portrait of William men at hand is K539501. This number 
McKinley. The correct charter number will probably appear on all these coun- 
of the Silver Bow Bank is 4283; the terfeits. Portions of the original pho- 
counterfeit bears charter number 4256; tographic number can be seen between 





Treasury number, A406059; bank num- 
ber, 19207. All of these numbers are 
printed in purple ink, as is the geo- 
graphical number W. 

The counterfeit is a plain photograph 
and should be readily detected. 


& 


$50 Silver Certificate—Series of 
1891; check letter “A”; face plate No. 
11; Gabe E. Parker, Register of the 
Treasury ; John Burke, Treasurer of the 
United States; portrait of Edward Ev- 
erett. 


the blue ink which has been applied 
with pen or brush. The lathe work on 
the back of the bill is poor; the lines 
are broken and disconnected. 

Care should be exercised in handling 
all notes of this issue. 

A later issue of the counterfeit $10 
Federal Reserve note on the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York, check let- 
ter “A,” plate No. 21, has been discov- 
ered in circulation. This note bears 
number B7846393A. The figures in this 
number are closer together and not so 
heavy as in the note first described. 














Louis A. OLIDGE 


TREASURER UNITED SHOE MACHINERY COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 














Government Control of Business’ 





By LOUIS A. COOLIDGE 





AM to speak to you upon a subject which I hope you all have close 
at heart. The theme is one which vitally affects not only those 
who have an interest in business, but more than that, it has to do 

with all activities of life; for if the government of state or nation can 
now control your private business without arousing your resent- 
ment, the time will surely come when it will undertake a closer super- 
vision of your individual affairs. 

There is an intimate association between your business activities 
and your daily walk and talk; for business consists in the exchange 
of labor for subsistence, and he who lives must carry constantly in 
mind the means by which subsistence shall be best assured. 

It would be hard to find the line which separates our daily work 
from all our other manifold relations to society, for whether one may 
toil with hand or brain he exchanges his labor for the means with 
which to purchase the necessities, the comforts, or the luxuries of life. 

Are we ready to entrust the whole complicated system of our 
interlaced existence to government control? For that is what we 
face if present tendencies prevail. ‘The theme concerns us closely 
therefore in many, many ways. It cannot lightly be passed by. 

Some time we must learn that business cannot be penalized in 
such a way that discipline shall light on capital alone, that labor and 
the public must share the punishment, because their interests are 
intertwined ; above all, we must learn there is a thing which overtops 
both capital and labor—upon which their co-ordination must depend, 
around which the vast machinery of industry revolves—initiative, 
organizing skill, executive capacity, the glowing vision of industrial 
effectiveness which signalizes all great business management, which 
is found only in the brain of man. 


FO; 
THE STIFLING OF ENTERPRISE 


HERE lies the tragedy of interference by the Government in in- 

dustrial affairs. It stifles enterprise, discourages invention, 
smothers imagination, and lays a dead and clammy hand upon the 
!eaven-born hope for individual success. 


*An address delivered before the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce at Cleveland, Ohio, 
‘ctober 10, 1916. 
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When Denis Kearney, the “Sand Lots Orator,” tried to see 
General Grant in San Francisco, to advance his lawless propaganda, 
Grant refused to see him. When, in Chicago, Debs stirred up the 
strike of railroad employes, Grover Cleveland ordered out the Fed- 
eral troops to guarantee the transportation of the mails. When, a 
few weeks ago, the railroad brotherhoods threatened to tie up our 
transportation system, mails included, even before they had a chance 
to carry out their threat so that it might be demonstrated how short 
a distance they could go, and for how short a time a suffering people 
would submit, they were not told, as Grant or Cleveland would have 
told them, that the whole force of the Government would be em- 
ployed to preserve order and protect the public; the whole wretched 
mess was thrust on Congress, where the panic-stricken legislators 
yielded their legislative function subservient to outside threats and 
to Executive appeal; while the Postmaster General announces that 
if the railroad operatives refuse to run the trains to carry mails they 
‘annot be amenable to law. So far along the perilous road have we 
already gone since Grant and Cleveland bravely stood for public 
rights. 

Yet can we say that those who are responsible for this last evi- 
dence of swift degeneracy are alone to blame? Weak and cowardly 
they may have been, but they had fallen on a time when government 
had been demoralized by years of interference in business and indus- 
trial affairs, whatever party was in power, till sins against the body 
politic which no one would have tolerated twenty years ago have 
now become so common that they cause no stronger feeling than 
regret. ‘There seems to be no limit to the demagogue’s appeal. 


FO} 
MEDDLESOME REGULATION OF BUSINESS 


HE first step in the present trend toward Government control 

of business was the creation of the Interstate Commerce Com- 

mission in 1887. The next step was the Sherman Anti-Trust Law, 

four years later. Those who enacted these laws had in mind noth- 

ing commensurate with the meddlesome regulation which has fol- 
lowed in their train. 

When Congress magnified the functions of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, by giving it the power to dictate rates, it took a 
step which Congress had no moral right to take and brought the 
Government in closer touch with business than the Government has 
any moral right to be. 

When the Supreme Court a dozen years ago interpreted the 
Sherman Law regardless of “the rule of reason,” and when it 
brought within its fields the railroads of the United States, it dealt 
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a blow at honest business from which we all have suffered ever since. 

The primary object of the Sherman Law was to adapt to Fed- 
eral necessities principles which from time unknown have been em- 
bodied in the common law. But the administration of the act has 
been entirely inconsistent with this aim. The purpose of the act . 
was not to give the inefficient an advantage over clever competitors, 
or to show preference for one form of business organization as 
against another. It was to protect the great consuming public from 
extortion. It was inspired by fear that corporations engaged in 
business which was then competitive would get together to raise 
prices. It was to prevent restraint of trade, not to establish a new 
inquisition to obstruct its growth. But the law has been perverted 
from its purpose of protecting the consumer and has become a 
weapon against accepted forms. of business organization which have 
expanded commerce and which have been of benefit to everyone con- 
cerned—the corporations which through their success have proved 
of service to society, which have contributed to national prosperity 
by offering the thrifty and industrious an opportunity for safe in- 
vestments, which through the savings of sound management can pay 
good dividends to holders of their stock, an equitable interest to 
holders of their bonds, the highest rate of wages to the laborer, while 
at the same time furnishing the public with the most effective service 
at the lowest price. 

The very agencies which have done most to lower the cost of liv- 
ing have been assailed with special venom by those who scream most 
lustily because the cost of living is too high. Of course it costs more 
now to live than in the past, but we have no one but ourselves to 
blame. Part of the increase may be traced to extravagant adminis- 
tration and the consequent advance in taxes all along the line; part 
of it to restrictive laws which greatly add to the expense of operation 
on our railroads, and in our factories and stores; part of it is due to 
comforts which we all enjoy and which the wealthiest among us could 
not have had a little while ago; but most of it is due to increase in 
the cost of labor, and we need not look for cheaper living unless we 
are prepared to sacrifice these other things to which we have become 
attached. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission, as first constituted, was 
to exercise sane supervision over the agencies of transportation, to 
protect the public from unfairness in the use of power. It was not 
vested with authority to dictate rates; but from an innocent begin- 
ning its office has been so magnified that it now has our transpor- 
tation system in a strangle hold, and worse than that, it has been 
lately taken as a precedent for more commissions according to the 
need of polities, till we have reached a point where there would seem 
to be no business activity immune from the commission blight. 
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So hopeless are our railroads under the harrowing attention of 
the Government, from which they are compelled to beg permission 
before they can adjust themselves to the immediate necessities of 
trade, and from which they rarely get relief until too late, that a few 
railroad presidents have been tempted in despair to think of public 
ownership, as a relief from baneful Government Control, and some 
now speak complacently about the possibility that the Government 
shall take complete possession not only of our railroads, but of our 
telegraphs and telephones, rather than have imposed upon us addi- 
tional pernicious laws. 


co; 
GOVERNMENT HANDLING OF BUSINESS 


HEN you hear talk like this, always remember one fundamen- 

tal fact: No business activity can be handled by the Govern- 

ment except at greater cost to the consumer or an increase in taxes 

sometimes both. There may be individual local instances where 

public ownership has paid; but we have enough examples now of 

the effectiveness of ownership and operation by the Federal Govern- 

ment to help us guess what would result from its extension to new 
fields. 

We have the post office, a monument of business extravagance, 
and oftentimes, as now, of inefficiency. There has never been a time 
since the beginning of the Government when the post office was not 
run at a great loss. Wages are higher compared with those paid in 
return for similar work in private employment, and with the con- 
stant pressure upon politicians they constantly go up—but never 
down. ‘The postal service has to carry free thousands of tons of 
Government reports, of campaign documents, and speeches by Sen- 
ators and Congressmen. It is a riot of exten ragance, of which a 
multitude of politicians reap the benefit and for which the public has 
to pay, both in the form of taxes to discharge the deficit, and in the 
form of a poor service, made so in order to accommodate the influen- 
tial few. 

A private company could give the public a far better service at 
less cost, and if unregulated by the Government could make the 
service pay. If it were not that handling of the mails has always 
been accepted as a function of the Government, we should be better 
off if it could be transferred to private management. 

Our navy is another instance of costly management. We have 
wasted on our battleships millions of dollars as a sop to local pride 
or as a tribute to political pull—building a vessel’s hull in San Fran- 
cisco, building its engines in New York, dividing up among a lot of 
useless navy yards work which could be done as well and far more 
quickly, and more cheaply, if let out to private contract. And so it 
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will be with the plants for armor plate and nitrates which Congress 
has just made appropriation for and which are to be built in places 
chosen by politics, where they cannot by any possibility be econom- 
ically run. 

The only enterprise of Government which has been run efficiently 
and at a moderate cost has been the work of army engineers. The 
Panama canal, improvements in our harbors, and other works of 
Government construction have been carried out effectively and inex- 
pensively, because they were exclusively in military hands, and those 
who worked on them were subject to strict discipline. The deadly 
canker of social legislation has not yet eaten into military. life. 

If we have the railroad s, the telegr aph and telephone run by the 
Government, we shall have a vast army of civil employes, to handle 
whom the sternest discipline will be required unless we wish to take 
the risk of constant inconvenience and ever present peril. The only 
way in which a railroad or a telegraph can be effectively conducted 
by the Government is through military operation, and every step we 
take toward public ownership leads either to colossal inefficieney or 
to military rule. There can hardly be a middle course. 


& 


F'rxinc WaGEs or Ratmway WorkKERS 


[ N fixing the wages of railroad workers in order to avert a threat- 

ened strike, the | President and Congress went upon the opportun- 
ist theory that they could thus postpone an evil day. Their action did 
not settle anything. Noone knows yet just what may be the mean- 
ing of the law. We do not know whether it is constitutional or if 
constitutional to whom it may apply—whether to 400,000 railroad 
men, or to five times that number. The law provides that the new 
schedule “shall apply to all persons actually engaged in any capacity 
in the operation of trains used for the transportation of persons or 
property on railroads.” If this includes the 400,000 labor aristocrats 
who forced the bill, the engineers, firemen, conductors and trainmen 
—does it not also cover the switchmen, watchmen, trackmen, station 
agents, telegraphers and trains dispatchers? Why not? ‘They are 
ll engaged at times in operation of the trains. Shall a few favored 
ones be taken and the others left? 

Strange to say, that is what no one knows, and no one thought 
about it when they were rushing through the bill. No one can guess 
low it can be put in operation, even if it is valid. Is that skilled 
workmanship? Is that the sort of thing we want applied to all our 
business problems? How long can business survive if it must be 
cutrusted to such clumsy hands? The only right which Congress 
has to legislate in these affairs is under its authority to regulate the 
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commerce between States. Railroads are in that commerce. So are 
coal mine owners and their employes. So are textile mills. So are 
shoe factories, machine shops, clothing manufacturers, automobile 
factories, and so on to the end of all of our industrial and mercantile 
activities. A clerk in a “gents’ clothing store” in Boston selling a 
collar made in Troy, N. Y., is in interstate commerce, 

The recent act of Congress does not fix the hours and wages of 
this clerk because he does not happen to be mentioned in the bill. 
But what is to prevent it later? Should there be danger of a strike 
in any industry which might tie up our commerce and disturb our 
comforts for a while, relying on this precedent Congress could forbid 
the strike and force the men to work, which would be involuntary 
servitude, or it might assess employers enough to satisfy the men, 
which would be confiscation. 

No matter which way Congress should decide a question of that 
kind, they must choose one of these alternatives. 

And if Congress can raise wages, why not lower them, too? 
What becomes of the laborers’ right to bargain with his employer 
for the adjustment of his pay if Congress has this power? What do 
the unions gain if they have lost the thing for which they have been 
struggling all these years? 


& 


NEw STANDARDS OF LEGISLATION 


E have new standards now in legislation. There was a time— 

and that not long ago—when public men devoted thought and 

study to the real problems of effective government—the things 

which since effective government began have been peculiarly its 
province, and which no other agency can undertake. 

In the eyes of other nations our Government enshrines the soul 
of our own nationality. Through this we fix our standing in the 
estimation of the world; through this we make provision for the 
national defense, coin money, borrow money on the credit of the 
United States, establish post offices and post roads, promote the 
progress of science and of the useful arts by issuing copyrights and 
patents, establish courts of justice, punish offenses against the law 
of nations, declare war, raise and support armies, provide and main- 
tain a navy, suppress insurrections, and repel invasions. 

These things can properly be handled by the Federal Govern- 
ment, and by the Federal Government alone. They are all duly 
indicated in the Constitution. They are recognized throughout the 
world as attributes of nationality. They are beyond the scope of 
private enterprise, they belong to Congress, and Congress can be 
amply occupied with them. 

It has work enough in hand to make the appropriations indispen- 
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sable to keep the difficult machinery of administration in good run- 
ning order. 

There was a time when the appropriations were the first thought 
of Congress; and let us not forget that parliamentary government 
owes its existence to the demand that through this means the people 
should control the raising of the revenues and decide for what they 
should be spent. This is the very essence of our form of govern- 
ment. Is it a sign of the degeneracy of the day that for the past 
four years the passage of appropriation bills has been about the last 
consideration in either House or Senate? 

Congress has been so busy with strange schemes of legislation 
affecting private business, letting loose a flock of highly paid and 
poorly manned commissions, passing law after law to hamper trade, 
that with hardly an exception the appropriation bills have been de- 
ferred beyond the beginning of the fiscal year to which they must 
apply, and resolutions have been passed continuing the last year’s 
appropriations, until Congress could find time to act. Can you 
imagine a more slovenly procedure? Would you tolerate it in your 
personal affairs? 

Yet this is the all-wise body which undertakes to say how all 
business shall be best conducted for the general good! 

For of late years, Executive and Congress have taken on them- 
selves new and improper tasks. They have assumed a supervision 
over private business which was never thought of by the men who 
organized the Government, which was undreamed of till the Gov- 
ernment had been in operation nearly a hundred years, which is 
offensive in the manner of its application and deplorable in its 
effects, which if persisted in will sap the life of industry and bring 
disaster in its train. 


& 


PENALIZATION OF THRIFT AND INDUSTRY 


‘T HERE is no other country in the world where industry is penal- 
ized or where thrift is catalogued with crime. 

Are you not as men of business in part to blame? Have you 
not come unconsciously to think of legislative merit in terms of mul- 
titudinous bills and laws? Following the popular trend, have you 
not grown to estimate a legislator’s service by the number of new 
measures which he may propose? 

We hear a great deal now about “constructive” legislation, as if 
there were some magic in the name, and public men are often criti- 
cized by an unthinking press because their names are not identified 
a the enactment of some new law. There could not be a greater 

allacy. 
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To prevent enactment of new laws may be a legislator’s highest 
merit, and to encourage legislation may be a grievous fault. In the 
majority of cases, “constructive legislation,” as it is called in the 
prevailing phrase of cant, is a delusion and a fraud. 

There have been few periods in our history when constructive 
work has really been of benefit. 

One was when the Government was first set going under the 
Constitution, when Hamilton, with his astounding genius, framed 
act after act constructing a foundation on which to build our na- 
tional prosperity, raising an edifice in which to house our national 
pride, measures conceived not to discourage private enterprise, but 
to leave it free, with an unhampered opportunity to grow. 

Another was immediately following the Rebellion, when new 
conditions faced the Union, when our ideas of government had been 
shaken by revolutionary measures imperative in war, and when the 
conquered South awaited restoration to the Union, under such terms 
as the victorious North was minded to allow. We needed legisla- 
tion then to fix the nation’s credit, to place it on an honest par with 
that of other nations of the world, to guide the Government again 
toward normal methods. All these things were properly within the 
sphere of government control, but times are rare when men must 
have new laws to meet imperative demands. 

In a great and growing country such as ours, with continual 
‘apid changes going on, of course we cannot get along without new 
laws, but in ordinary y times “constructive” legislation, as men love to 
-all it, isa danger. In most years we should be far better off if Con- 
gress and our State legislatures would confine themselves to the 
enactment of appropriation bills and to imperative revision of the 
laws for raising revenue. 

The thing the country needs to-day is not new laws so much as 
the repeal of bad. 


@ 
THE MANUFACTURE OF NEw Laws 


N English student says that Congress and our State legislatures 

sach year enact more laws than are proposed by the law-mak- 

ing bodies of Great Britain, Germany, Italy, France and Austria 

combined, although those countries have more than twice our popu- 
lation. 

In the session of the British Parliament just before the outbreak 
of the European war, the number of new laws of various kinds was 
239. In the corresponding Congress the number was over 700. Yet 
the British Parliament covers the wide field of local legislation which 
in this country is distributed among the States. 

In the seven years between 1909 and 1916, our Congress and 
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State legislatures enacted 78,748 statutes. For years, the average 
annual crop of laws in our State legislatures has been 12,000, and 
forty-three State legislatures sitting a year ago surpassed all records 
by enacting 15,000. Very few of these are of real benefit; many 
of them are distinctly harmful—but the law factories keep on work- 
ing overtime enacting statutes, a large part of which are aimed ai 
regulating business and industry, fixing hours of labor, establishing 
conditions of employment, imposing onerous burdens not only upon 
public service corporations, but upon private enterprise—at times 
enacting contradictory laws which it is impossible to obey. 

You have doubtless heard of the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad, for through pitiless publicity on the part of 
paid attorneys for the people that road has long been pilloried by 
an unstifled press, but possibly you have not been told that it has 
been for years the target of continual attack in legislatures of three 
States through which it runs. At one crisis in its history it found 
itself in this impossible position: That one State ordered it by law 
to do precisely what another State by law forbade—each State in 
its own way had been indulging in “constructive legislation” harm- 
ful to the road, its helpless stockholders, and through them the pub- 
lic, which all law ought to benefit. 

It used to be an axiom that the country which is governed least 
is governed best, that the freedom of the individual should be the 
aim of every civilized community, so far as it may be consistent with 
the rights and liberties of all. 

But that no longer is the cry. The politician, ear to ground, 
thinking to feed the blind demands of discontent, is striving cease- 
lessly to satisfy the whims of those who go most quickly to the polls, 
even at the expense of those whose thrift and industry contribute 
most to the welfare of the community. 





& 


HuMaAN RiGuts AND Property Ricuts INSEPARABLE 


WE hear a lot these days about the sacredness of human rights, as 

something radically different from the rights of property, and 
entitled to infinitely more respect. That is an inspiring cry. It is 
responsible for many thousand pages of debate and countless chap- 
ters in the laws. It so pervades the public consciousness that one 
who questions it may be suspected of a sinister design. 

And yet it is a fallacy, as any one will see who stops to think. 
For in a civilized community there can be no human right: whielv is 
not a right in property as well. The two can never be divorced. 
The sense of right in property is at the very root of human prog- 
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ress. Without it we should be no better than the beasts which roam 
the field. 

The man who has no other wealth than a clean shirt upon his 
back will fight for that. It is his property; it is his right. ‘The 
working man who lays aside a portion of his weekly wage amasses 
capital. He has a stake in the community and he will fight for that. 
It is his own. It is his property; it is his right. ‘Those who would 
teach men otherwise will do them an ill turn, for they instill into the 
soul contempt for thrift, for saving, for all industry, and thus un- 
wittingly they would impede humanity’s advance. 

All legislation in that line is vicious legislation. It blights am- 
bition, poisons hope and sterilizes the determination to excel. Under 
the specious plea of social service, it does poor service to society, for 
those things which well meaning spirits seek through legislation can 
be much better handled by the individual who can be held at once 
responsible in his own person through success or failure in his plan. 
You cannot hope to force philanthropy by law. It must be the 
fruit of those conditions which exist in each locality and industry 
according to its needs. It must be visualized by men who are fa- 
miliar with an infinite detail of circumstance which no law-making 
body not on the spot and not familiar with each individual case can 
understand. 


FO} 
PrivaAtE ENTERPRISE AND SOCIAL SERVICE 


No government control can possibly compare with private enter- 

prise in social service. ‘The things which have most greatly 
benefited the workers of the world have come through the enlightened 
selfishness of private industry. Wages have been raised through 
mutual agreement between employer and employed, and not infre- 
quently through single-handed action by the employer who sees 
the wisdom of accepting opportunities to share his profits with his 
co-laborers, to secure their free codperation and good will. What 
government could rival the industrial advantages secured by sym- 
pathetic combination of the interests of those employed by some of 
our great corporations? 

Could laws create superior conditions to those prevailing now 
in factories like those of the United Steel, the International Har- 
vester, the company with which I am identified myself, and doubt- 
less many others which you right here in Cleveland know about? 

What legislature could compel employers to coéperate with the 
employed in the establishment of ideal industrial communities, or 
could compel the workingman to take the steps essential to his own 
interest ? 

Yet voluntarily, throughout the land, we have great business 
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concerns doing this very thing without a thought of advertising 
philanthropic wares, because their reason is a very homely reason— 
that it pays. No social service can be rendered with effectiveness 
unless it means a practical advantage to everyone concerned—and 
right here legislative interference is dangerously meddlesome; for 
legislation must be of universal application, and no two cases can 
be treated properly in the same way. Requirements which one con- 
cern might find to its advantage might mean destruction to another, 
and the concern which suffers most will be the little business which, 
under the conditions evolved from its necessities, secures a modest 
income to its head and fair employment to a few wage-earners, who 
otherwise would have no means of livelihood. Which is the more 
important—to have a living wage without ideal environment or an 
ideal environment with no wage at all? 

Two years ago this summer Congress spent many weeks in try- 
ing to put through the Clayton Act, when they might well have 
spent the time in making preparation for the national defense. 

Its avowed purpose was to clear the way for honest business, so 
that there need be no further question as to what the law would let 
it do. We had just become adjusted to the Sherman Act, through 
a long, arduous line of court decisions, and did not need this law; 
but it was forced upon us “for our good.” ‘The men who handled 
it in Congress were from States with no great industries, and few 
of them had ever seen the inside of a factory or a great mercantile 
concern. As lawyers they had limited experience in rural practice; 
yet they proceeded cheerfully to formulate the rules to regulate the 
country’s intricate industrial machine, 

It was as though a dozen merchants had undertaken to codify 
the statutes or determine the procedure of the courts, or as though 
a dozen bankers were to tell the farmers how to grow their crops. 

What do you know to-day about the Clayton Act? What has 
it done except to cloud conditions which it was framed to clear? 
And how about the Federal Trade Commission which some of us 
were eager to create? 


Lae | & 
ENCOURAGING FOREIGN TRADE 


WE are threatened now with new enactments to encourage for- 
eign trade, so that American concerns may get together to in- 
vade the European field through means which have been found ille- 
gal here at home, but are approved by European governments ambi- 
tious to expand their commerce, 
Our President has said he was ashamed of our American busi- 
ness men because they lacked the vision, energy and courage to en- 
large their trade abroad. 
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When he thus publicly avowed his shame he doubtless had for- 
gotten what had been done already by some of our great corpora- 
tions which have boldly assaulted the world’s markets with far-see- 
ing genius at the very time when they were under prosecution here. 

The work which has been done abroad by companies like Stand- 
ard Oil, Steel, Eastman Kodak, International Harvester, Nationai 
Cash Register, and United Shoe Machinery, is a thing to stir our 
national pride. Yet every one of these concerns is penalized at home 
and consequently they are handicapped in Europe where it is known 
that they are still in court and that our own government has in- 
dicted their executives for industrial crimes. The European mer- 
chant does not understand the scope and the significance of law- 
made offense, and he is prejudiced accordingly. 

If there is any honest purpose to help Americans push business 
in foreign lands, let the suits be withdrawn; let the indictments be 
dismissed; let the records of our industrial leaders be cleared from 
unjust stain. Then let American enterprise, enshrouded in the 
American flag, move forward without shackles to the conquest of 
the world. 


& 
Honest Business Must Not REMAIN INERT 


WHAT of the future? Shall honest business remain inert while 
politicians have their way? Why not take counsel with our- 
selves while there is still an opportunity ? 

If politics invades the sphere of business, why should not busi- 
ness invade the sphere of politics? If government is minded to con- 
trol all industry, why should not industry, which is the nation’s life, 
control the government! Business should be divorced from politics, 
you say. Let it be so—if politics remains divorced from business. 
But otherwise let us not shrink from putting business in politics with 
all that this involves. 

We believe in labor unions. They have rendered a great service 
which perhaps could not have come through any other means. Labor 
has a perfect right to organize, like any other group of men, which 
it would be great folly to neglect. But labor organized is not su- 
preme either in numbers or potential influence. The people who 
have business to protect are in the great majority—stockholders in 
corporations, holders of life insurance, depositors in savings banks, 
are numbered by the million—and among them will be found the 
workingman, who has as much at stake as any of the rest. Labor 
and capital must work in harmony. Let them once get together and 
we shall have a body of opinion which President and Congress will 
respect. It is not an idle dream. It should be a reality. 

Let us not be lured by phrases or caught by specious cries. We 
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have a mission to humanity? That is well. But how can we fulfill it 
till we have first fulfilled our obligation to ourselves? 

There is entrusted to our care our children’s heritage—the price- 
less jewel, individual liberty. Let us see to it that we hand it on to 
them unspoiled. 

The stranger entering Cleveland is greeted by your splendid 
Court House bearing the legend “Obedience to Law is Liberty” —a 
noble sentiment, most nobly set! Let us be sure that men continue 




















to respect it as a sacred truth. But how can men regard obedience 


to law as liberty if once they are convinced that their own rightful 


liberty is not respected in the law? 


Ut 
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Politeness 


sy HE value of politeness to a banking 
institution is thus commented upon 
by an exchange: 

What one of the bankers of the 
American Bankers’ Convention in Kan- 
sas City told its auditors—‘‘a teller or a 
cashier with a grouch will waste a whole 
year’s advertising appropriation’”—is 
worthy of expansion into a fundamental 
precept of business, says the Baltimore 
News. The thing is perfectly obvious; 
perhaps that is the reason why it is so 
often overlooked. The principle is un- 
deniable, yet its practice is far from 
universal. The proprietors of this or 
that enterprise spend money in building 
up their business, one of the most impor- 
tant upbuilders being, of course, adver- 
tising. They put out this money be- 
cause they expect to get it back in in- 
creased trade. Nothing wrong, so far. 
Also they may produce honest, depend- 
able and satisfactory goods—an essen- 
tial, if success is to be anything but 
transitory. 

But, especially in establishments 
which come into personal contact with 
numerous patrons or purchasers, there 
is another important element—service, 
and a large factor in service is polite- 
ness. That factor would not make 
much difference from the seller’s point 
of view, if there were, so to say, a ple- 
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thora of demand and a dearth of sup- 
ply and of places of supply. But sup- 
pose competition between the sellers is 
keen. Take, for one example out of 
many, the retail tobacconist. It is pos- 
sible for one to get a smoke that suits 
him in any one of the numerous places. 
So far as the goods are concerned, there 
may be little choice, but there may be 
a vast difference in the way the goods 
are sold. In one instance, the salesman 
may be courteous and obliging; in an- 
other, he may be languid, bored, indif- 
ferent, if not sullen. Now, ceteris par- 
ibus, which of the two stores will at- 
tract the more business? 

** Politeness pays*’ is an axiom upon 
which many concerns are proceeding, 
linking with it the kindred maxim, “the 
customer is always right.’ What is sur- 
prising, however, is that all proprietors 
and managers do not insist upon their 
employes treating their patrons with 
consideration and with courtesy. It is 
not enough that rudeness should be lack- 
ing; politeness as a positive element 
should be present. There is another 
side to the matter, of course. Custom- 
ers are sometimes capricious and trying. 
That, however, is the customer’s fault. 
It is the proprietor’s fault and folly 
when he pays a clerk or salesman for 
driving away business. 
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Analysis of Bank Accounts 





By HARRY J. HAAS, Assistant Cashier First National Bank, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





Important as is the analysis department of a bank at all times, it is especially so in these 
days when a number of new factors have entered into the conduct of banking. Some of these 
new factors, as well as those which are always present, are interestingly and instructively dealt 


with in the following paper. Cost accounting 


has become as necessary in banking as in other 


lines of business, and the banker who is seeking to place his institution on the highest level of 
efficiency will welcome this valuable contribution which Mr. Haas has made to one of the most 


practical and vital problems with which bankers 


PRESUME your interest in the 

analysis of accounts is in the meth- 

ods and things affecting the cost of 
handling bank accounts, and you do not 
expect to have me tell you anything 
about the ways and means of the First 
National Bank to build up profitable 
business or the earning capacity of the 
analysis department, so please bear in 
mind that none of my remarks, unless 
specifically stated, refer to the bank 
with which I have the honor of being 
associated. Please do not construe this 
as a lack of co-operation, as I believe 
in co-operative competition, and I am 
happy to say that there is co-operation 
among Philadelphia banks having 
analysis departments in the handling of 
accounts that require analyzing and a 
direct charge to make them profitable. 
We have all had accounts that were un- 
profitable, making necessary either an 
increase in balance, a reduction in for- 
eign items, a reduced interest rate, or, 
as a last resort, a direct charge. Some 
customers have appreciated that the la- 
borer is worthy of his hire, and con- 
sented to one or more of these changes 
to make their accounts profitable, while 
others have refused to meet our wishes 
and transferred their account to another 
bank. It is here that co-operation as- 
serts itself, and the bank receiving the 
account can in a few minutes learn the 
reason for the change and thus be pre- 
pared to stand firm in their demands 
that the account be made _ profitable. 
The customer then realizes that the first 
bank must have been right in their re- 
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quest, but few will return, being too 
proud to acknowledge their position. In 
these cases. we all work the law of av- 
erages, and where we lose one we may 
gain another. I have known accounts 
that have been in five or more banks be- 
fore they have finally realized that they 
might just as well make up their mind 
that well regulated city banks know the 
cost of handling accounts just as the 
manufacturer knows the cost of mak- 
ing his product. 


& 


S far as I can ascertain, the incep- 

tion of analysis in Philadelphia 
banks had its beginning in a bank which 
had a good volume of business, but was 
not making any money, and one day the 
president determined to learn where the 
leak was, so he assigned a bright fellow, 
with an analytical mind, to find out the 
cost of handling certain accounts, and 
as an offset how much could be made 
out of their balance. It was started in 
the nick of time, because in 1899 the 
New York Clearing House passed rules 
charging from 1/10 per cent. to 14 per 
cent. on all out-of-town cash and collec- 
tion items, except a few discretionary 
points, and irrespective of balances 
maintained. Philadelphia continued on 
the old basis of handling everything at 
par, notwithstanding the fact that they 
had to pay some country banks ex- 
change. The number of banks charging 





*Address before Philadelphia Chapter Ameri. 
can Institute of Banking, November 17, 1916. 
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exchange and the rate increased as com- 
petition among Philadelphia banks be- 
came more severe. 

The increase in Philadelphia bank 
deposits, owing to the New York Clear- 
ing House rules, is best shown by a 
comparison of the following figures: 


Bank Deposits of Members of Philadelphia 
Clearing House Association, 


A ee eer ee $31,003,000 


Pe eee 37,351,000 
Sammaey 1, TEGO onc ccc cscees 47,157,000 
January 7, 1901 .......scseee 68,203,000 
January 6, 1902 ............. 71,349,000 
January 5, 1908S ..........0-. 72,713,000 


The New York Clearing House rule 
was passed April 3, 1899. You will 
note that in the two years, from Janu- 
ary, 1899, to January, 1901, there was 
an increase of approximately $31,000,- 
000, while in the two years from Janu- 
ary, 1901, to January, 1903, the in- 
crease was only $4,500,000. 

Under New York Clearing House 
rules their members have had a very 
simple process of analysis. They 
charge their customers and pass the ex- 
change, all or in part, on to the corre- 
spondent, then calculate how much the 
balance maintained is netting the cor- 
respondent. If it is more than, say, one 
per cent. over and above the two per 
cent. on their balance, they request the 
correspondent to increase their balance 
so as to bring it within this ratio, and 
failing in this they divide their ex- 
change with one or more banks and re- 
ceive in return additional balances. 
Under the operation of the Federal Re- 
serve Banks they have been able to re- 
duce their exchange charge on member 
items, and if their correspondents do not 
give them a favorable rate they are in 
a position to collect these items through 
the Federal Reserve Bank. 

Here in Philadelphia we have quite 
a different condition, as we have no 
clearing house rules compelling us to 
charge exchange; the only rule we have 
in this respect is that of deducting out- 
standing time from interest-bearing bal- 
ances before paying interest. When this 
rule was passed, August 1, 1911, there 

was some opposition from a few coun- 
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try banks, but they soon saw the wis- 
dom of our position in that we should 
not pay interest on money in transit. 
The calculations are very simple, but 
require considerable detail. Every item 





Harry J. Haas 


ASSISTANT CASHIER, THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


must be listed on specially-prepared 
sheets with columns marked: 


Discretionary, 
3 days, 
5 days, 
7 days, 


then reduce everything to one day and 
deduct from the balance, which has also 
been reduced to one day. Considerable 
labor can be saved by eliminating the 
listing of three-day points as the larg- 
est volume would naturally be on the 
states covered in this list. The amount 
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of the three-day items can then be as- 
certained by deducting the total of the 
other columns from the total of the 
amount of foreign items. The member 
banks are permitted to use their own 
judgment regarding —_ discretionary 
voints, and if the account is profitable 
no deductions are made from the inter- 
est balance for these items, but if un- 
profitable they are deducted, and fre- 
quently it results in changing the ac- 
count from a loss to a profit. 

There are two other time calculations 
which enter into the analysis—one of 
actual outstanding time and the other 
the Federal Reserve Bank schedule. It 
is not sufficient to use only the clearing 
house time, as this applies merely to 
interest on balances, and in order to ar- 
rive at the net balance available for in- 
vestment it is necessary to know the ex- 
act outstanding time, which is calculated 
from the mail schedules, secured from 
the United States mail service. Special 
sheets are used with columns ranging 
from no time whatever to ten days, but 
as in the clearing house schedule the 
greatest volume of items is on three-day 
points, so in the actual time the greatest 
volume is on two-day points; therefore 
the listing of these items can be elimi- 
nated and the amount secured by adding 
the remaining columns and deducting 
the totals from the amount of foreign. 
This finishes the time calculations. 


co 


FE have another important element 

of cost—the amount of exchange 
charged by banks on which the items 
are drawn. The Federal Reserve Bank 
will collect cash items at 114 cents per 
item on member banks or state banks 
and trust companies that have agreed to 
remit the Federal Reserve Bank at par, 
or state banks and trust companies that 
can be handled at par through a mem- 
ber of the Federal Reserve Bank. This 
has greatly reduced the amount of ex- 
change paid by Philadelphia banks and 
resulted in additional calculations by 
analysis men. Prior to this it was only 








necessary to list items under headings 
of cost from “par” to “14 per cent.,” 
eliminating the column of 1/10 per cent., 
as this was a popular cost, and arriving 
at the amount by taking the total of all 
the other columns and deducting this 
amount from the total foreign, but now 
a record of the number of items which 
can be handled through the Federal Re- 
serve Bank must be ascertained and 
multiplied by 114 cents per item. This 
does not necessarily mean that all these 
items are handled through the Federal 
Reserve Bank, but the country bank has 
the right to expect that its city corre- 
spondent shall collect its items as cheap- 
lv as possible, and if the city corre- 
spondent prefers to send its items to a 
country bank and pay exchange they 
must look to the bank charging exchange 
to maintain sufficient balances not only 
to collect their items at par but to cover 
the difference between the Federal Re- 
serve rate and the amount of exchange 
charged. 


co 


HE accounts are analyzed from the 

information contained in the daily 
cash letter, and heretofore the city bank 
required only the place of payment and 
the amount, but under the new order of 
things, if a country bank desires the 
advantage of having its account ana- 
lyzed at the cheapest rate for items that 
can be handled through the Federal Re- 
serve Bank, it is necessary to designate 
them in some way. There are several 
methods that can be followed, and | 
think the country bank should use that 
best suited for its needs. In a large 
bank that handles items covering sev- 
eral sheets, I would suggest that they 
segregate the national bank items from 
state banks and trust companies and 
list them on separate sheets, marking 
at the head of the sheet just what it 
contains. This will eliminate any ne- 
cessity of giving the title of national 
banks, but if they desire to take advan- 
tage of the 114 cent rate for state banks 
and trust companies that can be handled 
through the Federal Reserve Bank it is 
necessary to mention the title of the in- 
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stitution. I believe this method more 
suitable for country banks than to list 
with national banks those state banks 
and trust companies that can be handled 
through the Federal Reserve Bank. If 
later on a majority of the state banks 
and trust companies go into the Federal 
Reserve System it would probably be 
more convenient to list the assenting in- 
stitutions with national bank items. For 
a small country bank sending one sheet 
of items daily I would recommend that 
they first list all items on national 
banks, giving only the place of pay- 
ment and the amount; then take a sub- 
total and mark it “Total National Bank 
Items,” following this with items on 
state banks and trust companies, giving 
the title of the institution, place of 
payment and the amount, followed by 
the grand total. 

The only other element of cost is 
what is termed ‘overhead charge.” 
This covers postage, stationery, cleri- 
hire, rent of floor space, light, heai, 
loaning expense, interest on fixtures for 
department, insurance and taxes, re- 
duced to a per item cost. 


& 


S an offset to these elements of ex- 
pense these is the income from the 
net balance available for loaning, calcu- 
lated at the average rate for money plus 
the interest received on that part of the 
reserve permitted to be carried in central 
reserve cities. To arrive at the net bal- 
ance to loan, take the gross book bai- 
ance, deduct the outstanding time to get 
the net collected balance on which re- 
serve must be carried according to law; 
then deduct the reserve from the net 
collected balance, and the result is the 
amount available for loaning. Some 
banks go even farther than this and de- 
duct from the amount available for loan- 
ing that portion of their uninvested 
funds in a ratio to the total amount of 
deposits, but I have always contended 
that it is not the fault of the depositor 
if the funds are not invested, as the city 
bank may have some good and sufficient 
reason for carrying a larger reserve 
than required by law, and over which 
the depositor has no control. 
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Another item of importance is the 
character of the account; that is, are 
you permitted to charge the items 
against the balance and do they handle 
what you send them at par? If either 
or both of these exist, it is necessary to 
make them an allowance for the time 
the items would have been outstanding 
had they been sent for immediate re- 
mittance, or the amount of exchange 
prevailing in their locality if the items 
could not have been collected through 
the Federal Reserve Bank; and if they 
could have been collected through the 
Federal Reserve Bank an allowance of 
114 cents per item. ‘Taking the various 
costs as debits and the income as credits, 
a statement of the analysis would ap- 
pear as follows: 


Debit. 
Exchange cost on items received. 
Interest on balance. 
Overhead cost. 
Exchange paid in excess of Federal 
Reserve cost. 
Credit. 
Income from available balance. 
Income from reserve in central re- 
serve cities. 
Allowance for time on items sent 
them. 
Allowance for exchange on items 
sent them. 
Result is loss or gain. 


a 


HAVE endeavored to outline what I 

consider a full detailed analysis of a 
bank account, and now let me pay my 
respects to the manager of such a de- 
partment. 

There never was a time when the 
analysis department was as important a3 
it is to-day. This is due to the many 
changes made necessary by the Federal 
Reserve System. Well-regulated Phila- 
delphia banks have always endeavored 
to collect their items as cheaply as pos- 
sibly, having due regard for direct serv- 
ice, thus enabling them to handle at par 
a large ratio of exchange in proportion 
to balances maintained. The changes 
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were few as compared to what has taken 
place since July 15, when the Federal 
Reserve Bank inaugurated its present 
system of handling checks at 114 cents 
per item on member banks and state 
banks and trust companies that have 
agreed to remit the Federal Reserve 
Bank at par; or on state banks and trust 
companies that can be collected through 
a member bank. The old proposition to 
collect at par a certain ratio of ex- 
change to balance on a given territory 
has been so changed as to make itself 
almost a stranger. The change, how- 
ever, is in favor of the country bank, 
as the lower cost increases the ratio. 
The law, however, like nature, seeks to 
eaualize matters, and the country na- 
tional banker must face the question of 
a decrease in the amount of reserve he 
is permitted to carry in a reserve or cen- 
tral reserve city bank; in other words, 
the decreased cost of collecting items 
by the Federal Reserve Bank is offset 
by the amount of reserve the country 
national banker may carry in a reserve 
city bank. The decrease in this reserve 
requirement does not seem to have had 
the effect anticipated, as Philadelphia 
banks have more country bank deposits 
than ever before in their history. Tak- 
ing October, 1916, as compared with 
October, 1915, our bank has shown an 
increase of approximately $4,000,000 
in bank deposits, while the transit de- 
partment has shown an increase of over 
$26,000,000 and the collection depart- 
ment an increase of $1,000,000. What 
will happen in November, 1917. when 
the country bank must carry ali its re- 
serve in cash and the Federal Reserve 
Bank, is a matter of conjecture. Unless 
the Federal Reserve Bank shall be pre- 
pared to handle all cash and collection 
items, whether on member or non-mem- 
ber banks, and from member or non- 
member banks alike, there will still be 
the necessity for the country bank to 
carry reserve city accounts, and either 
maintain adequate balances, which will 
not count as reserve, or pay a direct 
charge sufficient to compensate the re- 
serve city bank. The country banker 
understands this condition better than 
he has ever known it before, but he does 
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not analyze his account, and naturally 
he is not going to bring up the question 
—it will remain for the reserve city 
bank to call it to his attention. Some 
reserve cities have already anticipated 
this condition and inaugurated a sched- 
ule of charges, while others have de- 
clined to pay country banks any ex- 
change if their items can be handled 
through the Federal Reserve Bank. 

This question of exchange is having 
the attention of some of the best brains 
in the banking business. The country 
bank has been making a good profit out 
of it and is loath to give it up, while 
the city bank does not feel that it should 
pay the country bank exchange on items 
sent them and collect their items at par 
unless they receive something in return. 
The framers of the Federal Reserve Act 
had in mind that the proper party to 
pay the exchange was the drawer of the 
check, but the managers of the transit 
departments of the twelve Federal Re- 
serve Banks, when they met in Chicago 
last May, realized that while this was 
correct in theory the long-established 
custom in this country has been to 
charge the depositor, and they made this 
recommendation to the Federal Reserve 
Board, which was adopted. 

In an effort to arrive at some equitable 
solution, satisfactory to the country 
bank, the city bank, the Federal Reserve 
Board and the general business inter- 
ests, the president of the American 
Bankers Association at the Kansas City 
convention appointed a committee of 
twenty-five, composed of fifteen coun- 
try bankers and ten reserve city bank- 
ers. The secretary of this committee is 
sending out a form containing four- 
teen questions for use of secretaries of 
the several bankers’ associations in tak- 
ing referendum votes. 

Whatever the result may be, and no 
matter under what law or regulations 
of the Federal Reserve Banks we oper- 
ate, the members of the Philadelphia 
Clearing House Association will no 
doubt give their correspondents the 
same careful attention to all business 
entrusted to them as they have in the 
past, and on the most liberal basis pos- 
sible. 
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The Philippine National Bank’ 





By HENRY PARKER WILLIS 





HE Philippine National Bank, 
I established by Act No. 2612 of 
the Insular Legislature, and for- 
mally organized on May 2, 1916, is an 
institution of more than passing interest 
to the business men of the United 
States. Not only is it a strong insti- 
tution with resources ranking well 
among Oriental banks, but it is the fiscal 
agent of the Government of the Philip- 
pine Islands, holding the current re- 
sources of the latter and vested with a 
public quality not possessed by any 
purely private banking organization in 
the archipelago. The Philippine Na- 
tional Bank on July 24, 1916, took pos 
session of adequate and well equipped 
quarters at 84-96 Escolta, Manila, and 
is therefore conveniently situated with 
respect to the principal business enter- 
prises of the city and thus of the islands 
as a whole. Since that time it has em- 
barked upon a general banking busi- 
ness, including the issue of notes, the 
buying and selling of foreign exchange, 
the making of commercial loans, the dis- 
counting of paper and the receiving of 
deposit accounts. 


oF 
BANKING IN THE ORIENT 


N China and Japan there are a num- 

ber of notable financial institutions 
of large capitalization, sound manage- 
ment and broad connections. Some of 
these institutions as well as others have 
branches in Manila and in the past 
have done a large part of the banking 
business there. There has, however, 
been no particular reason why they 
should seek to develop the internal re- 
sources of the Philippines, and they 
have very naturally confined themselves 


quite generally to exchange operations 
and a limited class of commercial busi- 
ness. The Philippine Government has 
been obliged at times to supplement pri- 
vate banking activities by making ad- 
vances, sometimes through local banks, 
to agricultural and other enterprises. 





Harry Parker Wittis 


SECRETARY FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD 


As is well known, it has also exercised 
through its Treasury Department the 
function of maintaining the currency 
of the islands at a parity with gold. 
The Philippine National Bank is thus 
a natural outgrowth of conditions. It 
has taken over most of the banking 


* Reprinted from the “ Journal of Commerce,” N.Y. 
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functions heretofore exercised by the 
Government, and is supplementing ex- 
isting banking institutions by undertak- 
ing operations which they have not 
cared, or else were not fitted, to take 
up. It is also to some extent unavoid- 
ably occupying the same field as these 
other institutions, but it in nowise seeks 
to limit their business, but rather to 
further it. Since its organization it has 
stood ready at all times to rediscount 
any paper that might be presented to it 
locally. As time goes on it may be ex- 
pected to establish branches elsewhere 
in the Orient, as well as in the Philip- 
pines, and thus to become a general Ori- 
ental institution, not confining itself ex- 
clusively to the Philippines, but endeav- 
oring to develop trade between the 
Philippines and other parts of the East. 
For the present its work will naturally 
be confined to the islands themselves. 
It has already opened twenty-seven 
agencies in as many provincial capitals, 
where deposits are received and ex- 
change sold, and at which applications 
for loans may be filed for transmission 
to Manila. Two regularly equipped 
branches, one at Iloilo, the other at 
Cebu, are to be fully organized in the 
near future. The bank has established 
relations with correspondents in Japan 
and on the China coast, and is buying 
and selling exchange upon Eastern 
points generally. 


i 


RELATIONS WITH GOVERN- 


MENT 

THE Philippine National Bank has 

an authorized capital of 20,000,- 
000 pesos, or $10,000,000 gold, of which 
10,100,000 pesos has been subscribed by 
the Government of the Philippine Is- 
lands. ‘The remainder of the stock is 
offered to publie subscription and is be- 
ing gradually sold and taken up. The 
subscriptions of the Government extend 
over a period of five years, but enough 
has already been, or is im process of 
being, paid in to furnish, with the pri- 
vate subscriptions already made, an ac- 
tual cash capital of about $2,000,000 
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gold. As the depositing of insular, pro- 
vincial and municipal funds throughout 
the islands with the bank is made man- 
datory, except in cases where public 
well being may demand the use of other 
banks, the institution already has con- 
trol of a large volume of public funds, 
its aggregate resources approximating 
35,000,000 pesos, or more than $17,- 
000,000 in American currency. The re- 
sponsibility of the Government for the 
institution is, of course, not measured 
merely by the fact that it owns a 
majority of the stock, but also by the 
fact that the actual cash means of the 
Government are so largeiy in the hands 
of the bank. The act creating the in- 
stitution provides for a careful audit- 
ing of the accounts of the bank at reg- 
ular intervals by the auditor of the 
Philippine Islands, who is also made 
auditor of the bank, while a regular 
bank examination by the Treasury De- 
partment to ascertain the general con- 
dition of the institution is likewise pro- 
vided for. The Insular Government is 
thus responsible in three ways for the 
good conduct of the _ institution—as 
stockholder, as depositor and as exam- 
iner or supervisor. 

The president and vice-president are 
appointed by the Governor of the Phil- 
ippine Islands, and since the Govern- 
ment controls a majority of shares it 
will always control a majority of the 
board of directors. The president of 
the bank is chairman of the board of 
directors. 

The transaction of general Govern- 
ment business, the receipt of current 
deposits, payment of Government 
checks, making of remittances to foreign 
countries and the like are now in the 
hands of the Philippine National Bank, 
so that its duties are distinctly of a pub- 
lic character from many standpoints. 


& 
INTEREST OF BUSINESS MEN 


HE interest of American business 
men in the new institution should 
be genuine if they are at all concerned 
in Eastern trade. As seen above, the 
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Philippine National Bans is already do- 
ing a substantial local business in dis- 
counting general commercial paper, but 
it is likewise assisting the development 
of Philippine enterprises, and it will 
also be in position to help in the expan- 
sion of insular business with other coun- 
tries to a very material extent. One 
of the chief objects of its creation has 
been that of carrying further and ren- 
dering more effective the work of the 
former Agricultural Bank, which had 
already rendered good service in help- 
ing the growers of sugar, hemp, to- 
bacco and other agricultural staples 
through long-term loans. The new 
bank has extended during the present 
season large short-period loans to sugar 
growers and has made considerable ad- 
vances in connection with the milling 
of sugar. American business men who 
are looking to the development of a 
market in the Philippine Islands are 
being accommodated through the usual 
methods of opening credits and financ- 
ing importations adopted by well organ- 
ized banks; while, as already seen, local 
exporters are being aided in bringing 
their products to market. as well as in 
merely financing their shipments. It 
has also opened credits in the United 
States for some of the principal import- 
ers in the Philippine Islands and has 
similarly begun financing trade opera- 
tions between Manila and the adjacent 
coast of China. Some business has al- 
ready been done in trade with Japan. 
Owing to its connections abroad and 
the scope of the business already placed 
in its hands, it has been able inciden- 
tally to exert a moderating influence 
upon rates of exchange, which, as is well 
known, fluctuate much more widely in 
the Orient than in Western countries 
and tend to be decidedly unfavorable 
to the business community. In order 
to facilitate general banking business 
in the Philippines, the Philippine Na- 
tional Bank has left considerable sums 
on deposit with various other institu- 
tions in Manila that they might the 
more readily accommodate their clien- 
tele and not be subjected to the neces- 
sity of rediscounting except insofar as 
they might see fit to do so. The depos- 
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itors of the bank already number some 
of the most responsible firms of Manila, 
including not only Americans and Fili- 
pinos but also Spanish, Chinese and 
other foreign business houses. The 
bank from the beginning adopted the 
policy of absolute neutrality in all of 
its operations, a plan not only consonant 
with the position of the United States 
but also required by the cosmopolitan 
character of Oriental business and the 
present position of Eastern trade rela- 
tions generally. 
& 


SIGNIFICANCE OF BANK 


HE broader significance of the 

bank for general trade relations 
between the United States and the 
Orient deserves particular emphasis. It 
is representative not only of local needs 
but also of the increasing interest in 
foreign trade between the United States 
and the Philippine Islands, and of the 
increasing volume and scope of this 
trade. The Philippine National Bank 
expects to establish at an early date an 
agency in New York for the purpose of 
extending accommodations to individ- 
uals interested in insular business as 
well as to serve the requirements of 
Eastern trade in general. It is thus 
approaching the problem of American 
foreign trade from the same point of 
view, although from the side opposite 
to that seletced by those institutions 
with headquarters in the United States 
which have established branch banks 
abroad. The reason for its existence 
and for its branch in the United States 
is identical with the considerations that 
have led American banks to create for- 
eign branches. The fact that it is a 
governmentally controlled institution 
will not, it is believed, affect its enter- 
prise and initiative, but will give it a 
prestige and confidence in the Orient 
which it could not otherwise acquire 
except through a long period of growth. 
Its future success in this work of help- 
ing trade will, of course, depend largely 
upon the attitude of the business public 
toward it, and this in turn will be in- 
fluenced in no small degree by the char- 
acter of the service it renders. 
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The Recent Growth of Banking in the 
United States’ 





By ELMER H. YOUNGMAN 





ANKING expansion has been experi- 

enced quite generally the world over 

since the outbreak of the European 
war. In the United States this expansion 
has been phenomenal, carrying the figures 
of individual bank balance-sheets and the 
aggregates of all the banks far ahead of any 
point heretofore reached. The explanation 
of this sudden banking gain, so far as it re- 
lates to the countries directly concerned in 
the war, may be readily found. The tre- 
mendous military and industrial activity to 
which war itself gives rise entails quite nat- 
urally an increase in banking transactions. 
Large issues of paper currency by the bel- 
ligerent powers swell the balance-sheets of 
the banks directly through the additions to 
the stock of the circulating medium and in- 
directly bet to a large extent through the 
advance in yrices to which the inflation of 
the currency gives rise. 

These influences have also operated, 
though with somewhat lessened force, to 
swell the totats of the American banks. 
The world-wide rise in prices has been felt 
in New York and elsewhere throughout the 
United States, if not to the same extent as 
among the belligerent powers, yet sufficiently 
to affect the gross results of trade and in- 
dustry to an important degree and to find 
reflection in the bank statements. 

The comparatively one-sided nature of 
much of our recent international trading has 
likewise been a contributing factor. While 
imports have remained comparatively sta- 
tionary since the war began, exports have 
been enormously increased, and the balance 
of trade has been “favorable” to an unpre- 
cedented extent. This has been due to other 
causes than a failure to add to our imports. 
The large annual tourists’ expenditures have 
been greatly curtailed by the war, almost 
stopped in fact so far as Europe is con- 
cerned. Furthermore, the amounts custom- 
arily paid to foreign shipowners for con- 
ducting our carrying trade have been re- 
duced to a minimum, and the amounts re- 
mitted on account of dividends and: inter- 
ests on American investments held abroad 
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have fallen off owing to our diminished bor- 
rowings and because foreign-held American 
securities have been repurchased in consid- 
erable volume in New York. This latter 
factor, under ordinary circumstances, would 
result in the export of gold, but under the 
abnormal conditions recently prevailing it 
has not had that effect. As is well known, 
the return of these securities has made it 
possible to ship supplies to the Entente 
Allies by stabilizing exchange rates between 
New York and London. The value of a 
large holding of choice investments in a na- 
tional emergency was perhaps never better 
illustrated than in the use which both Great 
Britain and France have made of their 
American and other securities in mitigating 
the effects of the financial drain caused by 
the war. 

Although American domestic trade has 
suffered in many lines as a result of the war, 
the great spurt in net exports, together with 
the tendency of the factors already men- 
tioned, has furnished our banks with the 
material for vastly increasing their deposits 
and the loan commitments. 

Foreign loans, to the extent of perhaps 
more than a thousand million dollars, now 
for the first time occupy a prominent place 
in American finance. Their volume bids 
fairer for some years to increase than to 
diminish, since the war will undoubtedly, for 
a time at least, impair the capacity of the 
European banks to handle these loans to 
anything like the same extent as they for- 
merly did. 

Allowing for the factors that have oper- 
ated in the last two years to curtail our bank 
operations, it will be seen that they are 
greatly outweighed by others having the 
contrary tendency. As a matter of fact, 
American banking totals have grown sur- 
prisingly within the period that has elapsed 
since the European war began, as an exami- 
nation of some recent figures will show. 





*Reprinted by permission from the ‘Journal of 
the Canadian Bankers Association.”’ 
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Total Resources of National Banks in the 
Cities Named. 
Sept. 4, 1912 May 1, 1916 


New York ....$1,762,727,000 $3,087,332,000 
ChicaSO 2.05 571,760,000 719,620,000 
Philadelphia 440,526,000 545,084,000 
eS 357,580,000 481,306,000 
ae 213,752,000 215,927,000 


Total Resources of All National Banks in 
United States. 

Sept. 4, 1912..........seeee. $10,963,400,000 

Se Se Sacinanibasaine 14,195,595,000 


State Banks, Savings Banks, Private Banks 
and Loan and Trust Companies. 

I ate Sette ee $14,124,878,000 

SPE Scesicceswrecadadaadoss 16,008,444,000 


Total resources of all banks reporting to 
the Comptroller of the Currency on June 
14, 1912, including National State Savings 
and private banks and also loan and trust 
companies were $24,910,743,171 and _ for 
June 30, 1915, $27,804,129,677, and including 
the twelve Federal Reserve Banks the total 
would be advanced to $28,185,585,677. 

These figures are not given with the aim 
of showing that their size is the most desir- 
able thing in banking; but at least they do 
indicate a very large addition to American 
banking resources and typify in a measure 
the industrial and commercial growth of the 
country. 

Striking as these figures are, the growth 
of individual banks seems even more re- 
markable. 

It is not so long ago that a bank whose 
balance sheet exhibited a footing of $50,- 
000,000 was looked upon as something of a 
wonder, and when the hundred-million-dol- 
lar mark was reached, this was considered 
as a remarkable achievement. Now there 
are a number of banks that have exceeded 
this figure, while at least two or three have 
gone beyond $500,000,000. In other words, 
there are now two banks in New York whose 
total footings are just above equal to the 
combined resources of all the clearing-house 
banks so recently as in 1893. 

To show just how rapidly a few of the 
leading American banks have grown, the ac- 
companying figures will prove instructive: 


Total Resources of Certain Banks. 


coal 1912 1916 
National _ City Bank, 


; New York . -$496,459,678 $615,286,597.91 
Guaranty Trust Co... 239,676,686 520,744,575.24 
National Bank of Com- 

a 200,365,802 329,507,625.23 


Continental and Com- 
mercial Nat’l Bank, 


Chicago ........... 225,747,208 269,360,875.25 
First. National Bank, 
A ere 146,130,337 166,920,297.05 
Nat’l Shawmal Bank, 
: SN aN e 100,702,868 147,168,846.84 
First National Bank, 

WS Sr een c a 2 93,981,811 154,059.971.00 


Philadelphia National 
}ank, Philadelphia.. 59,812,624 96,036,156.67 
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One of these banks—the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York—increased the total 
resources by $136,000,000 in a single year. 
The National City Bank, whose totals in 
September, 1912, were $496,459,678, are now 
above $600,000,000. It will be seen that, 
while naturally the New York banks, located 
at the country’s chief financial centre, have 
shown the greatest growth, they have been 
closely followed by leading banks in several 
other cities, and especially by the Chicago 
banks. One of these institutions, the Conti- 
nental and Commercial National, which has 
two other institutions affiliated with it, has 
indeed been not far behind the leading New 
York institutions in adding to the size of the 


balance-sheet. 


THE CAUSES OF GROWTH 


OME of the causes of the recent growth 

of American banking have been stated, 

but there are others, and perhaps of 
considerable importance that may be men- 
tioned. One is, undoubtedly, a closer inti- 
macy between the banker himself and the 
various interests and ranks of life compos- 
ing his clientele. If the banker in this coun- 
try at any time was disposed to hold him- 
self aloof from others in the community, that 
time has gone by, and the American banker 
of to-day shows keen interest in whatever 
concerns the general welfare and participates 
actively, and often to the point of leader- 
ship in all wisely conceived movements for 
bettering the conditions of life. With the 
farmer he has co-operated in securing the 
analysis of soils, fertilization, selection of 
seed, improved marketing and in stock grow- 
ing. Indeed, so active has the banker be- 
come in some communities in urging better 
farming methods, that his interest has been 
misinterpreted and resented, but this spirit is 
exceptional. Generally the feeling prevails 
that the banker has shown this interest for 
other than selfish purposes. 

As a result of these and other activities 
which might be cited the banker has come 
in closer personal touch and sympathy with 
the people of his neighborhood, and the 
business of the bank has increased in conse- 
quence. 

There has been of late another influence 
which has contributed to a marked extent in 
the growth of American banking—the intel- 
ligent use of publicity. That this represents 
no mere ea-cathedra dictum appears from 
the experience of the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany of New York, whose growth has been 
referred to above as quite remarkable. This 
was one among the first of the larger New 
York financial institutions to establish a 
regular department of publicity and to se- 
lect and to place at its head an experienced 
and capable man. The result has been such 
as to cause other bankers to begin an inves- 
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tigation of the possibilities of banking pub- 
licity, and many of them have taken definite 
action toward bringing its attractive powers 
to bear on their business. In the case of 
the New York institutions mentioned, there 
have been, of course, other more important 
elements to explain its growth—the general 
business prosperity and the rise of New 
York as an international centre of finance 
being chief among them, but well-directed 
publicity has also produced a large share of 
the company’s gains. This statement re- 
ceives confirmation by the recent recogni- 
tion given to Mr. F. W. Ellsworth, the head 
of the Guaranty Trust Company's publicity 
department, in making him an officer of the 
company. 

While many of the larger city banks are 
maintaining departments of publicity de- 
signed to bring the bank’s advantages to th: 
attention of the public in a way to attract 
new business, numbers of the country’s 
banks, unable to incur the expense of de 
partments of this character, are patronizing 
syndicate advertising services, and a number 
of organizations have sprung up for furnish- 
ing this service, and their business, in some 
cases, at least, has grown to large propor- 
tions. 

The tradition that bank advertising vio- 
lates the ethics of the banking profession 
has been relegated to the scrap-heap, so far 
as American bankers are concerned, and 
some of them in their eagerness to attract 
public notice and add to their deposits have 
seriously stained the commonly accepted 
maxim that “bank advertising must be dig- 


nified.” 
& 


EFF BANKING 


MORE I 
SI 


CIENT 
tRVICE 


REATER efficiency in banking service 

must also be given credit for the in- 

creased business the banks are doing. 
Until comparatively recent years the grow- 
ing American banker has lacked the facili- 
ties for special training which were common 
in Great Britain and her colonies, but now, 
thanks to the course of instruction provided 
by the American Institute of Banking, he 
has the opportunity to qualify himself with 
thoroughness for the duties of an exacting 
profession. 

Better banking laws and more careful 
supervision by State and Federal authorities 
have also exercised a constructive influence 
upon our banks. In many countries the 
control of banking has been left more largely 
in the hands of bankers themselves than has 
been deemed consistent with safety in the 
United States. The policy of non-interfer- 
ence has worked well in the older settled 
countries where other conditions are stable, 
and the banks few, with large capitalization, 
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and under the control of skilled bankers. 
That a similar policy would prove satisfac- 
tory here under totally different conditions 
is not the opinion of those most familiar 
with American banking experience. At all 
events, the tendency toward more stringent 
banking laws, and a more rigid system of 
governmental and clearing-house inspection, 
is manifest. The standard of management 
and safety has materially advanced in recent 
years and public confidence in the banks has 
grown in consequence. 

The trust company has furnished a large 
part of the huge banking figures which have 
piled up in this country in recent years. 
They have been called “department store 
banks,” because there was hardly any bank- 
ing service (save that of issuing notes) which 
they could not perform. Undoubtedly they 
have supplied a real banking need. So 
effective have been their efforts that many 
of the ordinary State banks established a 
trust company, either upstairs, in the base- 
ment or around the corner. Some of the 
States permit the organization of trust com- 
panies to carry on a general banking busi- 
ness in addition to the usual functions of a 
trust company and savings bank. The Fed- 
eral Reserve Act provides for the bestowal 


of trust company powers upon national 

banks. 

DIFFERENCES BETWEEN CANA- 
DIAN AND AMERICAN SYSTEMS 


T has been a subject of remark among 
financial students that two countries 
joined so closely as are Canada and the 
United States, and whose people speak the 
same language and hold many traditions. in 
common, should exhibit such striking dissim- 
ilarity in their banking systems. Canada 
has only thirty-eight chartered banks, and 
all possessed of large capitalization, while 
in the United States there are some 25,000 
or 30,000 banks, whose capitalization is as 
low as $25,000 in the case of national banks 
and even less for the State banks. Branch 
banking, which is practiced so extensively in 
Canada and most other countries, has 
scarcely obtained a foothold in the United 
States. It is permitted to a few of the 
State banks, usually in a limited way, but 
has heretofore been denied the national 
banks, except that in a few instances state 
institutions when entering the national sys- 
tem have been permitted to retain their 
branches. At the time this is written a bill 
is pending-in Congress authorizing national 
banks to establish branches within a limited 
radius of the head office. Under the terms 
of the Federal Reserve Act branches may 
also be estabished in foreign countries. 
In regard to their note issues the banks 
of the United States and Canada vary as 
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much as in the particulars just cited. Can- 
ada has a true credit bank note, while the 
United States has adhered to government 
paper currency since the State bank notes 
were taxed out of existence in 1865. This 
has tended to make the American banks 
less serviceable to commerce than they might 
have been and has probably retarded their 
growth, especially in the South and West, 
where the bank note would have been of 
considerable utility. 

It has been said that the banking princi- 
ples favored by Alexander Hamilton, the 
first secretary of the United States Treas- 
ury, and adopted by him in establishing the 
Bank of the United States, have been put 
in practice in Canada and rejected in the 
United States. 

As Hamilton is still generally regarded 
as the foremost financial authority this 
country has produced, the above statement, 
if true, ought to be of more concern in the 
United States than in Canada. 


& 


SOUND GROWTH 


QUESTION naturally arises as to the 
soundness of our banking growth. 
This doubt, it is believed, can be re- 
solved in favor of the banks. The standard 
of bank management in this country tends 
constantly toward improvement, as already 
stated, and the majority of the banks are in 
good condition. ‘The test applied in the 
great war crisis in the summer of 1914 proves 


the general soundness of our banking sys- 
tem. Banking failures, while still too fre- 
quent, are diminishing both in number and 
in the losses entailed. 

There may be some danger in the new re- 
sponsibilities the banks are assuming on ac- 
count of international financing, though this 
is not probable for the reason that such 
transactions are in the main in the hands of 
bankers having large command of capital 
and of exceptional skill. The extension of 
American branch banks into foreign lands 
presents some difficulties, and here caution 
will have to be observed. Great as has been 
the growth of banking in the United States 
in recent years, few careful observers be- 
lieve that the rate of growth has reached its 
limits. We are far behind some other na- 
tions in the ratio of savings depositors to 
the total population, while the enormous 
amount of currency in circulation indicates 
that the check and deposit system still has 
room for expansion, 

As to the result of the growth of, Ameri- 
can banking so far as it affects the position 
of New York as an international financiai 
centre, predictions at this time are of little 
value. Big banking totals do not necessarily 
indicate the possession of the elements of 
trading superiority upon which banking su- 
premacy is created and maintained. For 
some years, and possibly without limitation 
as to time, New York will transact an in- 
creasing share of international banking and 
finance. But it does not follow that the 
temporary importance which New York has 
gained through the abnormal situation aris- 
ing out of war will result in permanently 
dislodging London from the dominant finan- 
cial position it has long held. 


a 


Revised Digest of the Federal Reserve Act 


[ MPoRTANT revisions of the Fed- 

eral Reserve Act are contained in a 
“Digest of the Federal Reserve Act,” 
published for free distribution by the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York. 
The original laws and all amendments, 
up to and including those of September 
7, 1916, are outlined in this useful pub- 
lication. 

Since the Federal Reserve Act went 
into effect November, 1914, various sup- 
plementary provisions have greatly in- 


creased the functions of the member 
banks. These changes now permit mem- 
ber banks to deal in domestic accept- 
ances; to place with the Federal Re- 
serye Bank reserves formerly required 
to be held in their own vaults; to ac- 
cept drafts from foreign bankers; to in 
vest up to ten per cent. of capital and 
surplus in an institution chiefly engaged 
in international banking; and to per- 
form many other banking duties, all of 
which are fully explained in this book- 
let. 
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The Branch Bank Menace 





By WILLIAM Jj. COUSE, President, Asbury Park (N. J.) Trust 
Company 





N 1913 the New Jersey Legislature 

passed a law permitting trust com- 

panies to establish branches in 
counties in which the parent company 
was located. 

This special privilege was secured 
by certain big financial interests as a 
part of their plan to control money and 
credits by a banking monopoly. There 
was no demand from the public for this 
legislation, 

This subtle law was passed quietly 
before the people of the state realized 
that it was secured by one or two large 
institutions located in our largest cities, 
and represented the first step in the 
move for state-wide branch banking. 
This was immediately followed by an 
effort at the next session of the Legis- 
lature, in 1914, to remove the county 
barriers, and provide for unrestricted 
operation of the system. 

The independent bankers did not 
awake to the dangers that menaced 
them until a bill for this purpose had 
passed the House, “like a ship in the 
night,” and was traveling rapidly in the 
Senate, booked for safe passage and en- 
actment into a law that would have 
given the big city trust companies a 
strangle hold on the smaller banks 
throughout our commonwealth. This 
bill, if enacted into a law, would 
have permitted one large trust com- 
pany owning five banks in five dif- 
ferent counties to have converted them 
into branches, withdrawn several mil- 
lions in capital—escape approximately 
$20,000 in taxes—competition abso- 
lutely unfair to the independent banker. 

The Monmouth County Bankers As- 
sociation, of which I am a member, 
aroused state-wide opposition to this 
bill by sending telegrams to all the in- 
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dependent institutions, which resulted 
in the defeat of the bill. 

Following this victory, our county as- 
sociation initiated a movement through- 
out the state for the repeal of the 1913 
law, which permitted branches within 
county lines. A bill for this purpose 
was introduced in the Senate in 1915, 
and was passed unanimously by that 
branch of the Legislature, followed by 
a favorable vote of forty in the lower 
House, with only six in opposition. 

In the face of this, two big trust com- 
panies exerted their influence and the 
Governor vetoed the bill, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that at the hearing before 
his honor there appeared over three 
hundred independent bankers, repre- 
senting every county in our state, in fa- 
vor of the repeal of the law, while only 
two banks appeared in opposition. 

It was demonstrated absolutely that 
sentiment throughout the state was over- 
whelmingly opposed to branch banking 
in any form, and the Governor in favor- 
ing a monopoly of banking caused se- 
vere criticism and numerous newspaper 
editorials scoring his action. 

We at once took up the task of pass- 
ing the repealer over his veto. The 
Governor endeavored to pledge the mem- 
bers of the Legislature to sustain his 
veto, and the Commissioner of Banking 
and Insurance came out publicly in fa- 
vor of state-wide branch banking. 

A strong lobby was at work com- 
posed of attorneys for a public utility 
company which was owned by the same 
banking interests that had been backing 
the branch bank movement from the 
start. 

Also all the political power available 
in both parties was mustered to accom- 
plish our defeat. In spite of all we had 
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to contend with we succeeded in passing 
the bill over the Governor’s veto through 
both branches of the Legislature, thus 
repudiating the dangerous principles 
embodied in the branch bank act. What 
was accomplished in New Jersey can be 
done in any state in the Union. 


& 


HE men who are trying to intro- 

duce branch banking in our country 
control big chain interests—combina- 
tions of banking, industrial and other 
enterprises, 

Such a pyramid is hazardous and 
should not be linked up with legitimate 
banking. 

The motive back of the branch bank 
movement appears to be intense greed 
for power. 

It takes money to finance these big 
chain enterprises, and so in order that 
there may be ample funds to provide for 
expansion and also absorb each new 
grist of securities made necessary by 
the additional links added to the chain 
from time to time, a system of branch 
banks was deemed advisable so that in- 
terior counties might be tapped for 
needed supply. An excessive rate of in- 
terest is offered to secure deposits. The 
scheme is thoroughly selfish, the main 
purpose being to provide machinery 
whereby funds may be drawn into the 
banking department of the “chain com- 
binations” to be used to finance their 
own schemes. 

Should the hard-earned money of de- 
positors be invested in securities of such 
enterprises, although they may be a fair 
business risk when operated by a pri- 
vate capital? Can it be considered a 
safe banking risk? And is not the 
money of the depositor in peril? 

Whose needs are likely to be con- 
sulted in the disposition of the funds 
gathered in this way—the legitimate re- 
quirements of the business men of the 
community where the branch is located, 
or the demands of the enterprises fos- 
tered by the central bank? 

The manager of a branch has no con- 
trol over the funds deposited with his 
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agency. He may recommend to his su- 
perior officers of the parent institution 
located in a distant city, but they abso- 
lutely control and dispose of such funds 
in ways that will be most advantageous 
to the management. 

An examination of the annual reports 
issued by the Department of Banking 
and Insurance discloses the tendency of 
such institutions to invest in securities 
of allied corporations that a careful, in- 
dependent banker would hardly deem 
prudent. 


& 


RANCH banking provides the ma- 
chinery for the centralization of 
money and credit. It operates against 
the development of the community where 
the bank is located and benefits only 
the central bank and its allied interests. 
Where does the demand for branch 
banks originate? Has anyone heard of 
a single petition for it from the people 
who use banks? The independent 
banks scattered over our state are serv- 
ing their communities and meeting the 
needs of their patrons without the aid 
of branches. 

Have you heard of any community 
large enough to maintain a twenty-five- 
thousand-dollar bank going without 
banking facilities? 

The branch bank movement was in- 
itiated by a few large institutions lo- 
cated in our largest cities, spurred on 
by their success in obtaining funds from 
smaller towns through the medium of 
purchased control in other banks. 

Wherever you see such control you 
will find the discount line contracted to 
the minimum limit and the stock and 
bond investments expanded to the max- 
imum; the securities, representing capi- 
tal investments in enterprises, also con- 
trolled by the same central bank man- 
agement. Under such a system, patrons 
of banks are at the mercy of the big 
interests and scant consideration is given 
small borrowers. 

A stock argument of those favoring 
the branch banking system is that of 
economy of operation. How is this 
economy effected? 
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First—By escaping taxes, as_ the 
branch would have no capital which 
could be assessed. Not a good point 
surely for the citizens of the commu- 
nity, who would have to share in the 
cost of the amount that should have 
been borne by the bank. 

Second—By reducing reserves, the 
branches depending upon the parent in- 
stitution for necessary funds and based 
upon the assumption that funds could 
be readily shifted to meet requirements 
of the many branches. Hardly a safe 
proposition. If the parent bank be- 
came involyed, down would go all the 
branches. 

At signs of financial stress the first 
to run to cover and plead for help are 
the men who control monopolistic bank- 
ing combinations of this sort. 

In Great Britain there is only one 
separate bank for approximately four 
hundred thousand of population, while 
in the United States the proportion is 
about one bank to every four thousand 
of population. 

The United States has over twenty- 
five thousand banks, while Germany has 
less than five hundred parent banks 
with seventeen hundred branches. 

The Monetary Commission reported 
that in 1908 France had only twenty- 
seven banks with fifteen hundred and 
fifty-two branches. 

Banking resources are more fairly 
distributed in the United States than in 
any other country in the world—and 
this has made our rapid development 
possible. Branch banking wovid re- 
move this, and like the Standard Oil 
pipe line the flow of capital would be 
all one way—to the great business cen- 
ters. 

An item in the Boston “News Bu- 
reau”’ of October 19 shows the tendency 
of the branch banking system to mo- 
nopolize. “Montreal special says news- 
papers have noted that on completion of 
absorption of Quebec Bank by Royal 
Bank of Canada number of chartered 
banks in the Dominion will fall to 21. 
In 1912 the number was 26, compared 
with 29 in 1909, 38 in 1899 and 41 in 
1889.” 
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UBSTITUTE for the independent 

banks which are supplying the 
needs of their respective communities, 
a few large city banks with branches 
scattered all over the state wherever 
they find a chance to scoop in a dollar, 
and you have a particular brand of mo- 
nopoly that will bode little good for the 
interior communities. 

The establishment of branch banks 
will mean the enrichment of the mo- 
nopolists at the expense of territory. 
where the branch is operated and the 
blighting effects would be swift and 
sure, 

The new Federal Reserve Law was 
devised with a view to preventing con- 
trol of the money and credits of the 
country through big central banks. 

J. Lyle Kinmouth, in an editorial in 
the Asbury Park (N. J.) “Press,” 
states the issue very clearly: “Control 
of the money and credits of the country 
through big central banks has been a 
menace that the new Federal Reserve 
Law, by dividing the country into 
twelve reserve districts, has endeavored 
to avoid. The Central bank has never 
been popular with the American people. 
Andrew Jackson won the presidency on 
the issue, and except the proposed Ald- 
rich bill, no serious attempt to evade 
the wish of the people was made until 
the ‘branch bank’ idea was _ gotten 
under way. The two systems of bank- 
ing can not exist side by side. Either 
the independent banks must go or the 
big central ‘parent’ bank with its capi- 
talless branches must be held in check. 
‘Big’ financiers have always explained 
to the public that ‘little fellows’ did’ 
not know how to make a dollar go far 
enough in the banking game. The ‘big 
fellows ’ idea sems to be to ‘sleight-of- 
hand’ capital so that while you are look- 
ing at the place where it was put in 
and you are sure it is there, it can be 
withdrawn and used in other enter- 
prises. Clever but dangerous; insecure 
and unsound. The branch bank is a 
necessary ‘property’ for the financial 
‘prestidigitateur.’ The American people 
will have none of it. The independent 
banking system is the only system the 
American people will permit. The ‘big’ 








financiers will have to concede that 
much to the ‘little fellows’ because the 
public will demand it.” 
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RANCH banking under state con- 

trol is bad enough, but even worse 
would be any proposition to introduce 
this dangerous monopoly through en- 
actment of Federal laws. 

I am not in favor of branch banking 
because in my opinion it places the con- 
trol of the banking business in the hands 
of a few big institutions which cannot 
be intimately acquainted with the vari- 
ous local needs. The inevitable result 
is that local credits and accommodations 
are restricted and the funds of the par- 
ent and branch banks are diverted to 
financing big enterprises and invested 
in securities, which more properly be- 
long in the domain of private enterprise. 
This is absolutely true in New Jersey, 
as will be seen by consulting the state- 
ments of the controlled banks already 
in operation. Such institutions cheer- 
fully pay four per cent. for the use 
of the depositor’s money. 

Branch banking is wrong in principle 
and any limitations that might be made 
would not safeguard the independent 
banks from the danger of a gradual 
extension of the system. It has no 
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proper place in the United States, ex- 
cepting to foster a monopoly of banking 
on the part of a few large institutions 
and this is directly against the public’s 
interest and opposed to the spirit of the 
present day. The consolidation of banks 
in any locality is a matter that must 


depend upon local conditions. Any at- 
tempt through consolidation to abuse 
the power the banks have would un- 
doubtedly result in other banks being 
started. So long as the capital of the 
banks is locally owned and controlled it 
will be sensitive to local needs. 

The bill introduced into the House 
of Representatives on May 17 last by 
Congressman Carter Glass was mate- 
rially modified, so that branches might 
be operated only within city limits. As 
originally drawn, this bill provided that 
any national bank might establish 
branches within the county in which it 
was located. This bill was temporarily 
withdrawn, but I am informed it is to 
come up again at the next session of 
Congress. 

Branch banking promulgated by a 
national banking system would be a 
very dangerous proposition, and once 
established it would mean disintegration 
of the independent banking system of 
the United States. 

It is necessary that the independent 
bankers co-operate in order to prevent 
the introduction of this dangerous mo- 
nopoly in our country. 


my 


Twenty-five Years of Humanities and Banking 


NDER this title the Union Trust 

Company, Detroit, Mich., on the 
occasion of the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of its founding, published an informa- 
tive pamphlet which tells in plain yet 
effective language of the services which 
the institution has been able to render 





its clients. The matter is written with 
a personal touch which is very effective. 
This is decidedly a piece of trust com- 
pany literature of the better sort, and 
is a decided credit to Mr. James E. 
Butts, in charge of the publicity work 
of this old and successful company. 
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Thrift Day—Its Significance as a Factor 
in National Well-being 








By THOMAS ALEXANDER BAGGS 





HE first anniversary of Thrift 

Day will be celebrated through- 

out the United States on Febru- 
ary 3, 1917. For Americans the day 
has peculiar and manifest significance. 
Few there are—even among perennial 
pessimists—who will demur as to the 
value and utility of such observance. 
The iron necessity of thrift in this third 
year of the European war has struck 
home with a vehemence astonishing as 
stringent. 

We live today in the dawn of a new 
and greater age. There needs no rat- 
tling of the dry bones of facts and fig- 
ures to convince clear-thinking Amer- 
icans that we are passing through one 
of the acutest crises which have yet 
confronted our national existence. 
Swiftly, as at the touch of a magician’s 
wand, we have changed from the 
world’s debtors to the world’s creditors. 
The war boom has prospered our indus- 
tries. Our opportunism has lifted us to 
supreme heights of commercial and fis- 
cal triumph. Our aggregate of exports 
has surpassed our wildest dreams. The 
economic achievements of our bankers 
and financiers in their handling of large 
international credits are none the less 
real and remarkable. New York has 
become the world’s money center. 
Everywhere prosperity abounds, bewil- 
dering in its magnitude. 

But the medal’s obverse is discon- 
certing. The rise of prices, the unrest 
of labor with its ever-insistent, increas- 
ing demands, do not make for national 
well-being. Nor can inflated modern 
conditions with their inevitable tendency 
to extravagance produce other than dis- 
quieting symptoms. Extravagance, in- 
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deed, has become a dominant national 
characteristic and extravagance, none 
can deny, is the arch-enemy of efficiency. 
Within two years, maybe a year, the 
travail of Europe may cease; the laws 
of supply and demand will again assert 
their irresistible influence. Then the 
competition for world trade will be re- 
newed with relentless vigor and with all 
the rebounding force of long-pent-up, 
systematized effort. Exactly in propor- 
tion as we prepare for that time, organ- 
izing our industrial resources, coordinat- 
ing and concentrating our efforts, we 
shall emerge thriving and successful. 
Immense wealth entails immense re- 
sponsibilities. Unless we realize and 
discharge these responsibilities by striv- 
ing for coéperative national efficiency, 
our supreme prosperity of the present 
will be but a flash in the pan. 


& 


ITH this vision of a greater and 

10re powerful America, secure in 
world finance and trade, Thrift Day 
was last year inaugurated. Recogniz- 
ing thrift in its broadest sense as effi- 
ciency, the Philadelphian founder of the 
movement conceived the idea of a 
special day, once a year, for concen- 
trating the collective mind of the na- 
tion on thoughts of efficiency, personal 
and public. The idea, sprung at an op- 
portune moment, proved a generally de- 
sired opportunity. In every state of 
the Union Thrift Day, 1916, was cele- 
brated. In Pennsylvania, Ohio, Mis- 
souri and Iowa, more than forty dif- 
ferent communities in each state ob- 
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REPRODUCTIONS (REDUCED) OF THRIFT DAY POSTERS FURNISHED BY BANKS TO LOCAL MERCHANTS 
AND PROMINENTLY DISPLAYED IN STORE WINDOWS FOR FROM TEN DAYS TO TWO 


WEEKS PRIOR TO THRIFT DAY. 


served February 3 with every conceiv- 
able method of publicity. A beginning 
of real and emphatic observance was 
made. As to its merits there are no two 
opinions. To quote a prominent Ken- 
tucky banker, voicing in effect the views 
of the hundreds who last year coéperat- 


ed: 


“During the past two decades no more 
significant movement has arisen in Amer- 


ALISO THE THRIFT BUTTON 


ica than the present movement for thrift. 
In these tumultuous times thrift—which is 
but another word for preparedness—is 
America’s crying need. * * * The 
public observance of a special Thrift Day 
has stamped, I believe, an indelible im- 
pression on this community. In not a few 
instances it has converted every day into 
a thrift day and the example is spreading. 
Thrift Day, I am sure, has come to stay. 
Its place in the calendar will finally be as 
impregnable as Thanksgiving or Christ- 
mas.” 
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News, 2-3-16, BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


THIS FELLOW DIDN’T BELIEVE IN THRIFT 
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AT THE TIME OF THE FIRST OBSERVANCE OF THRIFT DAY, FEB, 
EDUCATIONAL IN THEIR EFFECT, APPEARED IN THE PUBLIC PRESS. 


3, 1916. IMPRESSIVE CARTOONS, 
THE ABOVE 


ILLUSTRATION IS REPRODUCED FROM A SOUTHERN PAPER 


The conversion of every day into a 
thrift day is the aim of the Thrift Day 
movement. It is not the myopic vision 
of a nation tearing and wearing its way 
to the receiving teller’s window that has 
inspired the advocates of the day. Such 
an eventuality naturally follows from 
the practice of thrift, though the sav- 
ing of money itself, few will fail to rec- 
ognize, is a result rather than a begin- 
ning. If, however, the American peo- 
ple can be induced to understand thrift 
as efficient self-management in all af- 
fairs of daily life, in wisely spending 


time, energy, health, as well as wealth, 
the movement will have accomplished 
its very desirable purpose. 

Thrift Day, therefore, is educative in 
purpose and effect. It represents the 
application of one of the most interest- 
ing psychological processes—the influ- 
ence of concerted action upon the indi- 
vidual. 

“We are creatures of habit,” said 
Herbert Spencer. ‘We succeed or we 
fail as we acquire good habits or bad 
ones; and we acquire good habits as 
easily as bad ones.” Now, to err is hu- 
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man and humanity is mercifully imper- 
fect. The acquisition of good habits 
may be easy as necessary, but human 
nature romantically prefers the middle 
course where good and bad commingle. 
While recognizing the value of virtues, 
it is content with its milder vices, im- 
providence among them. In the matter 
of thrift, it shows no lack of willingness 
to save, but lack of will to make a be- 
ginning. And it is this first step toward 
saving which counts. “Dimidium facti 
qui bene coepit habet” (Well begun is 
half won) runs the old adage of our 
school days. To begin, there must be 
some inducement, some incentive to 
translate the will into action. A specific 
day on which to begin saving in money, 
health, time or energy, in common with 
one’s friends and associates offers such 
an incentive. The sense of camaraderie 
impels performance; concentration of 
the collective mind on one subject at one 
special and appropriate time with one 
definite purpose and action in view be- 
speaks almost certain achievement. 

The results of Thrift Day, 1916, am- 
ply confirm this hypothesis. Other ex- 
amples of the annual day idea are 
equally corroborative of the value of 
common effort. The idea of planting 
trees, for instance, to repair waste and 
conserve the national timber supply 
never attained any proportions until Ar- 
bor Day forced the public mind to think 
and act to some purpose. The num- 
ber of trees planted since Arbor Day’s 
institution not only on each annual cele- 
bration, but also throughout the year, 
compared with the number of trees 
planted annually when the idea was 
treated in a general way is in the pro- 
portion of approximately a thousand to 
one, a difference constantly widening as 
the idea grows. Similarly the Thrift 
Day movement is educating and devel- 
oping the American public to a proper 
appreciation of thrift. 

For the banker the Thrift Day move- 
ment is creating a new sphere of influ- 
ence, more definite and therefore more 
cogent than any hitherto possible. Its 
value for banking institutions of all 
kinds cannot be minimized. Commer- 
cial banks, savings banks and _ trust 
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companies all benefit. More particular- 
ly its merit is the securing of a more 
intimate relationship between banker 
and public, the establishment of closer 
confidence and understanding. Success- 
ful banking is firmly rooted in national 
solidarity. Thrift in the individual 
makes for this strength and depend- 
ability of character: for the nation it 
secures prosperity in the present and 
preparedness, most desirable of all vir- 
tues, in the future. 


& 


HEN the sword is sheathed in 

Europe and the process of recon- 
struction begins, then shall we first real- 
ize the true quality of our citizenry. 
The safety, honor and welfare of the na- 
tion is in the hands of each individual. 
It were folly to speculate as to the out- 
come of the present economic upheaval 
or to prophesy future trade and finan- 
cial conditions which are as likely to be 
revolutionary as those of the new world 
in which we live. It is indubitably true 
that the bouleversement of Europe has 
showered advantages upon us, increas- 
ing instead of depleting our resources, 
establishing us supreme among the na- 
tions. Shall we realize our responsibili- 
ties? Shall we coéperate and organize 
and weld ourselves into a_ unity, 
mightier because more prepared than 
those to be arrayed against us? 

Perhaps the most vital and valuable 
issue of the war among the various bel- 
ligerents has been this recrudescence of 
the spirit of national unity. There are 
signs that the American people realize 
equally its importance. But only by 
strangling extravagance and earnestly 
cultivating an organized efficiency can 
we hope successfully to emerge. The 
Thrift Day movement is a straight step 
in this direction. 

Thrift Day, February 3, 1917, by 
its enthusiastic observance of that thrift 
which in the last analysis is the highest 
notch of efficiency, offers the nation a 
sterling opportunity of establishing and 
augmenting the present remarkable 
prosperity. 








Making Good on Service 
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EORGE C. VAN TUYL, JR., 
formerly head of the New York 
State Banking Department and 
creator of the Van Tuyl Commission 
which revised the New York State 
Banking laws, and now president of the 
Metropolitan Trust Company of the City 
of New York, who, in his present con- 
nection, is making a noteworthy demon- 
stration in promoting good banking 
service, is much interested in the work 
he is doing. 
“It is reasonable to suppose,” said 
Mr. Van ‘Tuyl, “that one may 
expect kindlier treatment from people 


who have been surrounded’ with 
an environment where courtesy pre- 
vails than from those in an_ at- 


mosphere where discourtesy and _ self- 
ishness are the order of the day. If 
a banking institution controls an em- 
ployee’s time during his working hours 
and also influences to some extent the 
use of his play time it would seem, if 
our premise is true, that it ought to a 
large extent to be able to give such 
character to his environment as to affect 
favorably the kind of treatment ac- 
corded to customers. 

“A bank sells credit to its customer. 
The important thing in that customer's 
mind when he enters the bank is to get 
concrete money accommodation. But, in 
order to create a permanent and satis- 
factory relationship between the bank 
and its customers, much will depend 
upon the manner in which the accom- 
modation is granted. The ordinary bank 
customer will gladly pay more for the 
service and the setting of his daily 
luncheon than he will for the food he 
consumes. Similarly, if a customer who 
applies to any one of the many depart- 
ments of a modern bank for accommoda- 
tion is met by courteous treatment he 
will doubtless remember the fact, but 
certainly he will retain more tenaciously 
in his memory acts of discourtesy and 
ill treatment. 
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“There is a great deal of loose talk of 
good service among bankers, and _ par- 
ticularly many loose promises of good 
banking service are made by them 
through the medium of their advertising 
literature. The general hope exists 
among all bank officers that high class 
service will be rendered customers in 
every department of their respective in- 
stitutions. This hope exists although 
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little is done towards organizing their 
employees for service, and at least for 
preventing specific instances of poor 
service toward their customers, by lay- 
ing the general ground work among the 
bank’s employees for a knowledge of 
just what good service is, and to make it 
of vital interest among them to study 

















and to render it whenever called upon 
to do so. 

“The company with which I am con- 
nected is seeking to fortify itself for 
guaranteeing good service to its cus- 
tomers in every branch of its business. 
The scheme that it has in mind is, first, 
to unite the bank’s employees into one 
big organization of friends; second, with 
friendship as a basis, to promote team 
work among its employees; third by 
friendly contact and the spirit of fair 
play established between the bank’s of- 
ficers and employees to indirectly edu- 
cate the employees to the true meaning 
of good banking service. 

“To be concrete, we have accom- 
plished this through the medium of an 
employee’s club of which practically all 
are members. This club was organized 
by the boys, is officered and run by them 
and is distinctively their own institu- 
tion. So successful were the beginnings 
of this organization that it encouraged 
the directors to provide for our em- 
ployees a permanent club home, located 
in close proximity to the city and within 
easy access of it, and provided with all 
the facilities for friendly enjoyment 
and healthful competition. Our next 
step has been to suggest a friendly and 
democratically organized Board of Gov- 
ernors to supervise the use of the Club 
House. We are more than pleased with 
the whole undertaking. 

“In addition to this we publish each 
month for the enlightenment of our em- 
ployees a bank paper which awakens the 
interest of all by frequent mention of 
their comings and goings, by publishing 
notes of interest on the personality and 
previous experience of new employees, 
by commenting on the present and 
past activities of new officers and 
directors, and by _ publishing _his- 
torical matter connected with thegrowth 
and progress of our institution and many 
other interesting matters. In this way 
every employee learns to know the com- 
pany he is working for and indirectly 
the spirit that dominates its policy. In 
this little paper clippings from various 
sources showing the best instances of 
good service practiced by other success- 
ful institutions, both industrial and 
banking, are given prominent place. 
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The spirit of the paper is service, the 
spirit that is behind it is service, the 
spirit that has promoted the Club and 
the Club House is service. 

“The success of the project has been 
apparent from the very beginning. 
Friendships have been created and team 
work in the various departments of the 
bank, encouraged. Our customers no- 
tice it. A large per cent. of our em- 
ployees are taking up the various oppor- 
tunities for self-education that exist in 
the city. All the courses of institutions 
offering education in economics and 
banking subjects are being largely at- 
tended. The public libraries of the city 
are being utilized. In order for a man 
to be popular, not so much with the 
officers of the bank as with his fellow 
employees, he must be showing a desire 
for and an energetic participation in 
that which will make him, first, serve 
himself better by the development of his 
personality ; second, serve the bank bet- 
ter by making himself a more efficient 
employee; and third, serve our cus- 
tomers better by combining personality, 
efficiency and courtesy in his daily con- 
tact with those who use the bank. In 
other words, our company believes that 
there is a logical, reasonable and con- 
structive process of promoting true ser- 
We expect to talk about it in our 
advertisements and in our booklets, but, 
better than all, we expect to insure good 
service by laying the foundation for it 
in our daily work and even in our play. 

“We asked ourselves at first just how 
far the company was responsible for 
supplementing the education of our em- 
ployees by special training conducted at 
the bank. We considered very carefully 
dividing our employees into grades and 
furnishing for them free of charge 
courses commensurate with their pre- 
vious degree of education and present 
understanding. 

“The thought was a very attractive 
one, and for a time the officers were 
favorably inclined in that direction, but 
direct education that comes too freely is 
searcely ever appreciated at its full 
value, and we finally agreed that by 
stimulating indirectly a spirit for better 
things among the men, and a morale for 
self-government which would be pop- 


vice. 
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THE METTCO CLUB HOUSE WHERE EMPLOYEES OF THE METROPOLITAN TRUST COMPANY ARE GIVEN 


FACILITIES FOB FRIENDLY ENJOYMENT AND HEALTHFUL COMPETITION 


ularly regarded by them, we could ac- 
complish more, especially as there are 
already available splendidly organized 
facilities for imparting technical knowl- 
edge maintained by those who are de- 
voting a lifetime to the work. For the 
young, the city night schools are doing 
more than could possibly be accom- 
plished by private effort. 

“These courses are comparatively in- 
expensive, and we believe that we are 
unquestionably obtaining greater results 
for the boys by this indirect method of 


stimulating their interest and encourag- 
ing their activity in self-education than 
if we had burdened our institution and 
its officers with the responsibility for 
furnishing directly educational facilities. 
As it is now, we are devoting all our 
time and effort to the far more interest- 
ing work of drawing out the best that 
is in our men through sentiments of 
loyalty and appreciation. It is in this 
way that we believe we are really mak- 
ing good on service.” 


Ube 


Growth of Southern Banks 


[From a speech by Hon. Joseph E. Ransdell, United States Senator from 
Louisiana, United States Senate, July 7, 1916 


N natural co-operation with the 

South’s marvelous growth in agricul- 
ture, mining, and manufacturing, her 
banking facilities have expanded enor- 
mously. In 1900 there were only 713 
national banks in the South with total 
deposits of $456,000,00, while on March 
7, 1916, 2,147 national banks, with 
deposits amounting to $1,636,000,000, 
were doing business. In 1900 the South 
had 1,589 State banks with deposits of 
$333,000,000, while in 1915 she boasted 
of 6,865, whose deposits totaled the co- 





lossal sum of $1,355,000,000. To put 
it in another way, in 15 years the num- 
ber of southern banks quadrupled, while 
their deposits increased from about 
three-quarters of a billion to nearly 
three billions. These figures show that 
the South now has banking resources as 
great as the entire country had as late 
as the year 1884. Truly, Dixie is the 
land of opportunities, for although her 
growth was retarded for a while by 
various circumstances, she is now going 
forward with startling rapidity. 















Meeting of Administrative Committee 
of the A. B. A. 





HE Administrative Committee of 

the American Bankers Association 
met in the general offices in New York, 
October 30 and 31, the following mem- 
bers of the committee being present: 
President P. W. Goebel, chairman; 
Messrs. Charles S. Calwell, Philadel- 
phia, and Richard S. Hawes, St. Louis, 
and General Secretary Farnsworth, sec- 
retary to the committee. The time of 
the committee was largely taken up 
with going over routine business of the 
Association, authority being vested in 
the committee to act on all matters of 
importance between the sessions of the 
executive council. 

To the Administrative Committee was 
assigned by the executive council the 
final decision as to the time and place 
for holding the next annual convention 
and all other details in connection there- 
with; also the time and place for the 
spring meeting of the executive council. 
Atlantic City was selected for the an- 
nual convention of 1917; the week of 
September 24 as the date; and the Marl- 
borough-Blenheim Hotel as official head- 
quarters. 

As there is a perfected business or- 
ganization in Atlantic City which works 
in conjunction with the bankers of the 
city, this organization will handle the 
matter of hotel accommodations. Al- 
ready contracts have been made with 
all of the hotels for prevailing rates, 
which are not increased for convention 
periods. The Association will have 
nothing to do with hotel reservations, 
and those desiring accommodations 
should communicate direct with the ho- 
tels of Atlantic City. 

The bankers of Atlantic City are 
alive to the importance of the conven- 
tion of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion and will co-operate with its citizens 
and business men in giving the Associa- 
tion a most successful convention. The 
time selected is the one considered the 








most desirable, as weather records for 
the past several years show generally 
good weather at that period. 


& 

COUNCIL TO MEET AT BRIAR- 
CLIFF 
BEIARCLIFF LODGE, Briarcliff 

Manor, N. Y., was selected as the 
place for the spring meeting of the ex- 
ecutive council. The dates for the meet- 
ing are May 7, 8 and 9.. The hotel will 
be given over exclusively to the use of 
the Association for theggpring meeting. 
The executive council is néw quite large 
and with the members of various commit- 
tees and sections will fill the hotel to its 
capacity. 


& 

STATE BANK SECTION 

ETAILS in connection with the ac- 

tivities of the new State Bank Sec- 
tion were thoroughly discussed, the 
meeting being also attended at this point 
by J. H. Puelicher of Milwaukee and 
C. B. Hazelwood of Chicago, president 
and chairman of the executive commit- 
tee, respectively, of the State Bank Sec- 
tion. Active work will commence imme- 
diately and it is expected that the State 
Bank Section will be made one of the 
strongest and most active in the Asso- 
ciation. Mr. George E. Allen was 
chosen as secretary of the section, which 
duties he will perform in connection 
with his work as educational director 
of the American Institute of Banking; 
an assistant will be assigned to him. 


@ 
LEGISLATION 
"THE following resolution was unan- 
imously adopted by the Adminis- 
trative Committee: 
Resolved, That the Committee on 
State Legislation be authorized to draft 
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and recommend a suitable amendment to 
state holiday laws which will make valid 
the payment of checks by banks and 
other transactions on Saturday half- 
holidays in states which make Saturday 
afternoon a half-holiday, as well as in 
other states where, by reason of the 
provisions of the Negotiable Instru- 
ments Act, such transactions are of ques- 
tionable validity. 
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The Administrative Committee was 
apprised of the present condition of the 
Association as applies to membership— 
16,229; the increase since September 1 
being 213; also, that drafts drawn for 
account of annual dues were almost fully 
paid; further as to the financial condi- 
tion of the Association as shown by the 
cash balances—all of which were con- 
sidered in most satisfactory shape. 





Further Gains in National Bank Figures 





HE Comptroller of the Currency 

announces the results of the com- 
pilation of the reports of the national 
banks as of the date of the last call, 
September 12, 1916, as below: 

The total resources of the banks 
amounted to 14,411 million dollars, an 
increase since the June 30 call of 485 
million dollars, exceeding by 216 mil- 
lion dollars the greatest resources ever 
previously shown, those reported for 
May 1, 1916. As compared with the 
call of September 2, 1915, the increase 
was 2,144 million dollars. 

The total deposits amounted to 11,362 
million dollars, an increase since June 
30 of #85 million dollars. They ex- 
ceeded by 227 millions the deposits of 
May 1, 1916, which also were the larg- 
est deposits ever reported by national 
banks. The increase as compared with 
September 2, 1915, was 2,133 million 
dollars. 

Of the total increase shown since 
June 30, 235 millions were demand de- 
posits, 67 millions time deposits, and 
203 millions deposits from banks and 
bankers. As compared with September 
2, 1915, demand deposits increased 
1,282 million dollars, time deposits 401 
million dollars, amounts due to banks 
and bankers 450 million dollars. 

That the deposits in the national 
banks of the Central Reserve cities from 


May 1, 1916, to September 12, 1916, 
show an actual reduction of 218 million 
dollars, while in other reserve cities 
there was an increase of 151 million 
dollars, and in the country banks an in- 
crease of 294 million dollars, is indica- 
tive of the healthy, progressive effect 
of the Federal Reserve Act in decen- 
tralizing and distributing the money of 
the country. 

Loans and discounts amounted to 
7,859 million dollars, the largest amount 
ever reported by the national banks, an 
increase as compared with June 30 of 
180 million dollars and as compared 
with September 2, 1915, of 1,103 million 
dollars. 

United States Government bonds, 729 
million dollars, a reduction of one mil- 
lion as compared with June 30, 1916, 
and 51 millions less than September, 
1915. Other bonds owned aggregated 
1,624 million dollars, an increase since 
June 30 of 95 million dollars, and an 
increase since September, 1915, of 405 
million dollars. 

The banks’ holdings of specie and 
legal tenders amounted to 768 million 
dollars, an increase since June 30 of 10 
million dollars, but a reduction as com- 
pared with September, 1915, of 74 mil- 
lion dollars. 

The amount due from Federal Re 
serve Banks amounted to 531 million 























dollars, an increase as compared with 
June 30 of 55 million dollars, an in- 
crease as compared with September 2, 
1915, of 216 million dollars. The 
amount due from approved reserve 
agents was 936 million dollars, an in- 
crease as compared with June 30 of 94 
millions and as compared with Septem- 
ber 2, 1915, of 125 million dollars. Due 
from other banks and bankers, 780 mil- 
lion dollars, an increase since June 30 
of 86 million dollars and an increase as 
compared with September, 1915, of 183 
million dollars. 

Circulation on September 12, 1916. 
was 674 million dollars, a reduction 
since June 30 of two million dollars and 
a reduction since September, 1915, of 44 
millions. 

Bills payable and rediscounts on Sep- 
tember 12, 1916, amounted to 89 million 
dollars, an increase since June 30 of 21 
millions, but a reduction as compared 
with September 2, 1915, of 16 million 
dollars. 

The total reserves of all the national 
banks on September 12, 1916, was 2,235 
million dollars, an increase since June 
30 of 159 million dollars and an in- 
crease as compared with September 2, 
1915, of 266 million dollars. This re- 
serve amounted to 24.29 per cent. of the 
net deposits as compared with 23.86 per 
cent. June 30 and 26.18 per cent. on 
September 2, 1915. 

The national banks in the Central Re- 
serve cities held 20.39 per cent. against 
18 per cent. required. The Reserve city 
banks held 24.80 per cent. against the 
required reserve of 15 per cent., while 
the country banks held 26.62 per cent. 
against their required reserve of 12 per 
cent. The country banks are holding 
over 100 per cent. greater reserves than 
the law requires. 
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The excess of surplus reserve held on 
September 12, 1916, by all national 
banks, beyond the amount required, was 
891 million dollars, an increase since 
June 30 of 90 millions, and an increase 
as compared with September 2, 1915, 
of 23 millions. 

The Central Reserve cities held 63 
million dollars of reserve in excess of 
the amount required. The Reserve 
cities held an excess of 260 million dol- 
lars, while the excess of reserve held by 
the country banks amounted to 568 mil- 
lion dollars. 

Of the 2,235 million dollars of total 
reserves held, 768 millions were in the 
banks’ vaults, 531 millions were with 
the Federal Reserve Banks, and 936 
millions were with Reserve agents. The 
reports show that the National banks of 
the United States had in their vaults 
and in the Federal Reserve Banks an 
amount nearly equal to the total re- 
serve which under the law they were 
required to hold, the reserve required 
being 1,343 millions and the amount 
actually held in vaults and with the Re- 
serve Banks being 1,299 millions, so 
that the 936 millions held with the ap- 
proved Reserve agents were nearly all 
surplus or excess reserve. 

On September 12, 1916, the Reserve 
city banks were carrying with banks in 
the Central Reserve cities 319 million 
dollars, an increase since June 30 of 21 
million dollars, and a decrease as com- 
pared with September, 1915, of 15 mil- 
lion dollars. Country banks were car- 
rying with the Reserve agents, Septem- 
ber 12, 1916, 616 million dollars, an in- 
crease as compared with June 30 of 73 
millions, and an increase as compared 
with September, 1915, of 139 million 
dollars. 


Ube 


Annual Trust Company Banquet 


NE of the notable annual financial 
and social events of the year is the 
banquet of the trust companies of the 
United States, given by the Trust Com- 
4 


pany Section of the American Bankers 
Association. This event is scheduled 
for the Waldorf-Astoria, New York, 
February 26. 





Meeting of Federal Reserve Board and 
Federal Advisory Council 





N November 21, the Federal Re- 
serve Board and the Federal Ad- 
visory Council met at Washington. 

The members of the Advisory Council 
are representative bankers from all sec- 
tions of the country. The personnel of 
the council includes Daniel C. Wing of 
Boston, J. P. Morgan of New York, L. 
L. Rue of Philadelphia, W. S. Rowe of 
Cincinnati, J. W. Norwood of Green- 
ville, S. C.; C. A. Lyerly of Chatta- 
nooga, James B. Forgan of Chicago, 
C. T. Jaffray of Minneapolis, E. F. 
Swinney of Kansas City, T. J. Record 
of Paris, Texas, and Herbert Flei- 
shacker of San Francisco. 

At the close of the meeting the fol- 
lowing statement was given out as ex- 
pressing the views of the Reserve Board 
and the Advisory Council: 

“The Federal Advisory Council, which 
closed its regular quarterly session at 
Washington recently, devoted its atten- 
tion to a survey of business conditions 
throughout the country, the reserve con- 
ditions in the several districts, and in 
this connection to a consideration of the 
situation preduced by the large and con- 
tinuing imports of gold. 

“Members of the Reserve Board and 
of the Advisory Council expressed the 
view that there are no dangers thai 
need come from further importations of 
gold in settlement of our heavy trade 
balances, provided proper methods are 
employed to control the gold and to 
prevent undue expansion. The consen- 
sus of opinion is that a general adher- 
ence to the policy of prudence and con- 
servatism would be the surest means of 
maintaining our present prosperous con- 
ditions. 

“The Council announced itself as in 
entire accord with the views already 
expressed by the Reserve Board. sug- 
gesting caution and moderation in the 
use of those credits which, being open 
for a long period of renewals, lose their 


character as essentially self-liquidating 
transactions of short maturity. 

“The Council renewed its recommen- 
dation that the National Bank Act be 
amended so as to enable national banks 
in reserve and central reserve cities to 
establish branches within those cities. 

“Another recommendation made by 
the Council was to ask Congress at 
its approaching session to amend the 
Federal Reserve Act so as to provide 
that the final steps specified in the act 
be taken early in the year 1917 instead 
of in November of that year as now 
provided, so that balances with reserve 
agents should cease to be counted as 
reserve after February or March, 1917. 
This change would reduce materially the 
present excess reserves and the so- 
called ‘reserves’ now kept by country 
banks with correspondent banks would 
henceforth be considered properly as 
bank balances only. 

“This is a change which under the 
law must be made not later than No- 
vember 16, 1917. In the opinion of the 
Federal Advisory Council and of the 
Federal Reserve Board, it would be ef- 
fected now or in the near future withoat 
inconvenience and to the real benefit of 
the country. Both bodies agreed that it 
would be highly desirable to make this 
change at a time when we are certam 
that it can be done without any shock 
or jar, and when the increase of real 
reserve with the Federal Reserve Banks 
would be so effective in strengthening 
the control of the country’s gold supply 
and would at the same time minimize 
any apprehension that might be felt be- 
cause of its increasing volume. 

“While all members of the Council 
represented excellent business condi- 
tions in their districts, statements were 
made that here and there some indica- 
tions of increasing demand for credit 
facilities are to be noted, as well as a 
tendency on the part of some banks to 
ward overinvestment of funds.” 
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Banking and Commercial Law 





CASE COMMENT AND REVIEW 





The Practicability of a Knowl- 
edge of Banking Law 


6 HAVE noright to send that check 
back,” said a teller recently, as 
handed a bundle of “‘go backs’ to 

the messenger, “‘because it is drawn on 

ourselves, and the acceptance for de- 
posit was equivalent to payment.” 

Here was a practical man making 4 
practical application of banking law 
to the day’s work. He had received for 
deposit a check which at the time was 
short, and which he had held until 3 
o'clock awaiting a promised deposit, 
which did not materialize. He knew 
that in the eyes of the law his accept- 
ance of the check and the credit in the 
pass book was essentially payment, and 
he could not legally ask reimburse- 
ment from the indorser, after once giv- 
ing credit for the amount of the check. 

With the multiplicity of instances 
whereby a bank might suffer loss and 
annoyance because of little breaches of 
the law (every banking transaction be- 
ing surrounded by legal rules and 
precedents) it is needful that every 
bank man know something of the fun- 
damental laws governing banks and 
banking. 

The banker who knows the legal rea- 
son for doing things will not only do 
better but safer work. Take the sim- 
ple matter of protest, for instance. The 
clerk who is entrusted with this fea- 
ture of banking may little realize how 
important is the simple element of pre- 
sentment and protest. He may labor 
under the impression that it is an easy 
way for the bank to make “pin money,” 
and do it the easiest and quickest way; 
but if he knows how important is the 


mere act of presentment and notice of 
protest when the transaction comes 
into court, he will have a care as to 
how he sends out his notices. 

There is no better way of becoming 
well grounded in banking law than by 
a study of the Negotiable Instruments 
Law, now the foundation of all bank- 
ing transactions in practically all the 
states, coupled with a reading of cur- 
rent cases, such as appear in the 
Bankers Magazine from month to 
month. And having some idea of what 
other banks have done and gotten into 
treuble, the pitfalls of banking may be 
avoided. These cases are selected for 
their interpretation of the fundamen- 
tals of a law as they affect banking, 
and for their application to the day’s 
work, 

As a matter of law the teller had no 
legal right to send back a check on his 
own bank, once the credit was given, 
any more than he would have been able 
to recall the money, once having paid it 
over the counter. He took a chance 
and won, because the depositor knew 
no better; but banking is not a matter 
of chance, but of settled legal princi- 
ples. 

The bank that is dominated by a le- 
gal mind is apt to endeavor to be so 
safe that it is hampered on every hand, 
and often stands in its own light in 
the effort to secure absolute protection, 
and therefore unresponsive to the de- 
mands of business; but the bank that 
is permeated by a well-grounded under- 
standing of banking law, coupled with 
business practice, will take a banker’s 
chance, but be safe withal. A bank 
can have too much law and it eapr have 
too little; the secret lies in ehoosing a 
middle ground of “just enough.” 
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Leading Cases 





Collections 
NEw 
Liability of Bank for Collections— 
Laches—Payment of Notes 
Court of Appeals of New York, July 1I, 
1916. 
NAT. BANK OF MIDDLETOWN 


YorK 


HEINRICH VS. 


A depositor who makes a note payable at 
a bank impliedly authorizes the bank to pay 
it and charge to his account, so that the 
bank may pay and cancel such a note and 
debit the account of the depositor. 

Where motion for direction of verdict was 
made by both parties, the court on appeal 
must accept as true the evidence most fa- 
vorable to plaintiff. 

Where a bank credited checks as money, 
and mailed them for collection, but they 
were lost, and it then told the depositor and 
requested him to get new checks, and he 
agreed to do all he could to save them from 
loss, but did not consent to have his account 
further debited, the bank could not, on 
bankruptcy of the drawer of the checks, 
debit an interest account of the depositor, 
but was itself, chargeable with the loss, the 
depositor, having indorsed without restric- 
tion, so that the bank held as owner and not 
agent for collection. 

Neither custom of the bank nor the rule 
that dishonor of checks would permit the 
bank on due notice to charge the depositor 
as indorser applies where checks, after be- 
ing lost in the mails, were good for six 
‘weeks, during which the, bank made no ef- 
fort to collect, after which the drawer be- 
came bankrupt, there being in fact no dis- 
honor. 


(113 N. E. Rep.) 
CTION by Eliza Heinrich, as 
executrix of Jacob Heinrich, de- 

ceased, against the First National 


Bank of Middletown. From a judg- 
ment of the Appellate Division (164 
App. Div. 960), affirming judgment 
for plaintiff, defendant appeals. Af- 
firmed. 
rmed Foy 
STATEMENT OF FACT AND 
OPINION 
ARDOZO, J. In April, 1912, the 
plaintiff's assignor, Charles Ha- 
gen, was a customer of the defendant, 
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the First National Bank of Middle- 
town, N. Y. He had two accounts, one 
a general account, in which the de- 
posits were subject to payment by 
check, and the other an account in the 
“Interest Department,’ in which de- 
posits drew interest, and were subject 
te rules similar to those that are com- 
mon in savings banks. On April 21 
and 22, 1912, two checks, one for 
$1,001 and the other for $2,002, in all 
$3,003, drawn by Gouverneur E. Smith 
& Co., to the order of Charles Hagen, 
and indorsed without restriction by the 
payee, were received by the defendant 
and credited to the customer’s general 
account. Promissory notes for like 
amounts had been drawn by Hagen and 
made payable at defendant’s bank. On 
April 23 the notes were presented for 
payment. The defendant did not own 
them. It received them from other 
banks for collection. 

Through the credit of the two checks 
the account was provided with the 
requisite funds, and the defendant ap- 
plied the deposit to the discharge of 
the notes. It marked the notes paid, 
canceled them with a_ perforating 
stamp, and debited the depositor on 
its books with the amount of the pay- 
ment. This it had the right to do. A 
depositor who makes a note payable at 
a bank by implication authorizes the 
bank to pay the note and charge it to 
his account. Negotiable Instrument 
Law, section 147; ; Eetna Nat. Bank 
vs. Fourth Nat. Bank, 46 N. Y. 82, 88; 
Baldwin’s Bank of Penn Yan _ vs. 
Smith, 215 N. Y. 76. 

But the checks which had supplied 
the requisite credits had not yet been 
collected. The defendant mailed them 
on April 23, 1912, to its correspondent, 
the Market Street National Bank of 
Philadelphia, Pa., for presentation to 
a bank in Riverhead, Long Island, on 
which they were drawn. The checks, 
though mailed were not received. The 
envelope containing them was mislaid 
through the negligence of employes of 
the post office. About ten months later, 
in February, 1913, it was found behind 
a radiator in the post office in Phila- 
delphia. 

The loss of the checks became known 
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to the defendant on May 3, 1912. It 
waited till May 8, and then gave notice 
to its depositor. It requested him to 
procure duplicate checks from Gouver- 
neur E. Smith & Co., the makers, and 
inclosed a letter to be forwarded to 
the makers for that purpose. On May 
15 Gouverneur E. Smith & Co. wrote 
that they had stopped payment of the 
checks, and that, on learning from their 
bank that the checks had not come in, 
they would sign and forward dupli- 
cates. They did not keep their prom- 
ise. 

The defendant made no attempt to 
enforce payment. Its officers told Ha- 
gen two or three times that he would 
have to get duplicate checks, but be- 
yond that they did nothing. They say 
they also told him, and in effect with 
his asset, that in default of duplicates, 
they would charge the checks back to 
his account, but this he denies. Since 
a motion for the direction of a verdict 
was made by both sides we must accept 
as true the evidence most favorable to 
the plaintiff. He promised to use his 
efforts to save the defendant from loss. 
He did not promise, if the efforts 
failed, to bear the loss himself. Aebi 
vs. Bank of Evansville, 124 Wis. 73. 

On June 5, 1912, the makers of the 
checks became bankrupt. Up to that 
time their bank account had-been suf- 
ficient to enable the checks, if present- 
ed, to be paid. The defendant, on 
learning of the bankruptcy, charged the 
checks against the interest account of 
its depositor. It selected the interest 
account, rather than the general ac- 
count, because the latter had been re- 
duced by drafts. Hagen, when noti- 
fied of the charge, made prompt pro- 
test that it was unauthorized. The 
guestion now is whether the bank or 
the depositor is to bear the loss. 

We think the loss has been rightly 
cast upon the bank. The checks were 
credited as money, and were indorsed 
by the payee without restriction. The 
defendant did not hold them as a mere 
agent for collection. It held them as 
owner. Cragie vs. Hadley, 99 N. Y. 
131; Met. Nat. Bank of N. Y. vs. Loyd, 
90 N. Y. 530; Burton vs. United 
States, 196 U. S. 283; Taft vs. Quin- 
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sigamond Nat. Bank, 172 Mass. 363. 
In transmitting them for collection, it 
was acting in its own behalf, and not 
in behalf of its depositor. It adopted 
the post office as one of the agencies 
for transmission, and through the neg- 
ligence of the post office, the checks 
were lost. The consequences of that 
negligence are not to be visited on the 
depositor any more than if the loss had 
occurred through the negligence of a 
messenger. Aryault vs. Pacific Bank, 
47 N. Y. 570; St. Nicholas Bank vs. 
State Nat. Bank, 128 N. Y. 26; Moore 
vs. Riverside Bank. 25 Misc. Rep. 720; 
Aebi vs. Bank of Evansville, supra. 
The case last cited discloses a situation 
identical in all essentials with the case 
at hand. 

The defendant argues that there is 
evidence of a course of dealing by 
which the checks, if presented and dis- 
honored, could, after due notice to the 
indorser of nonpayment, have been 
charged back to his account. That 
would have been the bank’s right irre- 
spective of any custom. The dishonor 
of the check after presentation to the 
makers would have permitted the de- 
fendant, upon due notice, to charge its 
depositor as an indorser. Aebi vs. 
Bank of Evansville, supra; Burton vs. 
U. S., supra, 196 U. S. at page 304, 
25 Sup. Ct. 243, 49 L. Ed. 482; Taft 
vs. Quinsigamond Nat. Bank, supra. 
3ut neither the custom nor the rule of 
law is applicable to the situation now 
before us. The checks were not dis- 
honored. They remained good for six 
weeks after they were credited to the 
plaintiff. There was no attempt to col- 
lect them as lost paper. Neg. Inst. 
Law, section 268 (Consol. Laws, c. 38) ; 
Code Civ. Pro., section 1917; Shipsey 
vs. Bowery Nat. Bank, 59 N. Y. 485, 
491; Aebi vs. Bank of Evansville, 
supra, 124 Wis. at page 78. There was 
neither demand upon the makers for 
payment nor notice to the indorser of 
nonpayment. It is not because the 
checks were worthless that the defend- 
ant has suffered loss. The fact is that 
they were not worthless. If presented 
with reasonable diligence, they would 
have been paid. The defendant has 
suffered loss because checks which it 
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was collecting in its own behalf, as 
owner and not as agent, miscarried in 
the mails, and because after notice of 
the mishap, it slept upon its rights. 

The judgment should be affirmed with 
costs. 


113 N. E. Rep. 531. 
oF 


Collections 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Payment of Checks. 


Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, April 17, 
1916. 


BANK VS. CENTRAL 
SAVINGS BANK 


Defendant bank forwarded a check to 
plaintiff for collection. Plaintiff bank pre- 
sented the check to the bank on which it was 
drawn, and under an agreement between 
plaintiff and that bank that checks should be 
immediately paid, subject to correction at 
any time during business hours of the same 
day, plaintiff received payment. Before the 
end of the day the check was returned by 


SEABOARD NAT. TRUST AND 


the drawee bank as worthless, and it de- 
manded reimbursement. Plaintiff reim- 
bursed the drawee, and demanded reim- 


bursement from defendant. Held, that de- 

fendant could not defeat reimbursement on 

the theory that the check had been paid. 
(98 At. Rep.) 


co 


ACTION by the Seaboard National 

Bank against the Central Trust and 
Savings Company. From the judgment 
for plaintiff, defendant appeals. Af- 
firmed. 


FO) 


HE facts appear in the following 
opinion by Audenried, P. J., in 
the court of common pleas: 

The plaintiff is a New York bank. 
The defendant carries on a_ banking 
business in Philadelphia. The latter 
intrusted to the former for collection 
a check drawn on the Empire Trust 
Co. of New York City by one Docken- 
dorff. Without waiting to present the 
check, the plaintiff, immediately on its 
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receipt, paid the defendant its amount. 
It is claimed by the plaintiff that the 
check has not been paid; and this ac- 
tion was brought to recover the sum 
remitted the defendant in anticipation 
of its collection. The defense set up is 
that the plaintiff has received payment 
of the check. 

On the facts before the court no 
question arises as to the negligence on 
the part of the plaintiff in carrying out 
the duty that it undertook to perform. 
Nor is there ground for argument that, 
even if the check has not been paid, the 
plaintiff is estopped from asserting 
that fact. The question presented is 
a simple one: Can it be said on the 
facts agreed upon that, so far as the 
defendant is concerned, the plaintiff 
has not received payment of the check 
above referred to? 

Reduced to their baldest statement 
the facts bearing on this question are 
as follows: On receipt of the Docken- 
dorff check from the defendant, the 
plaintiff presented it at the office of 
the trust company on which it was 
drawn, and received the sum for which 
it called. The money was paid by the 
drawee and received by the plaintiff 
under an agreement of long standing 
between them that checks on the for- 
mer should, if presented by the latter, 
be paid immediately, “subject to cor- 
rection” at any time during the busi- 
ness hours of the same day; the plain- 
tiff being bound to reimburse the 
drawee to the extent of all such checks 
returned by it within the time men- 
tioned. Before the close of business 
hours on the date of its presentation 
the Dockendorff check was returned by 
the Empire Trust Co. to the plaintiff 
and the plaintiff forthwith refunded 
what it had received on it. 

It is argued on behalf of the defend- 
ant that the plaintiff's agency to act 
for it with respect to the check ceased 
as soon as the money was paid by the 
drawee, that the plaintiff had no au- 
thority to bind it by accepting the re- 
turn of the check, and that all that the 
plaintiff was authorized to do in the 
matter after it had received the money 
was to retain for the defendant’s ac- 
count the proceeds of the collection; 
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and it is urged that, under the view 
adopted by the Supreme Court in Mo- 
nongahela National Bank vs. First Na- 
tional Bank of California, Pa., 226 Pa. 
270, the return of the money received 
from the Empire Trust Co. affords no 
basis for the plaintiff's demand for re- 
imbursement by the defendant. 

This would undoubtedly be a good 
answer to the claim of the plaintiff, if 
the facts on which it is advanced were 
the same as those in the case referred 
to. There the money received from the 
bank on which the check was drawn 
was handed over upon presentation of 
the check without any special agree- 
ment as to its application; and the fact 
that the check was thereby paid was 
not questioned. The collecting bank 
was, of course, bound to remit to its 
correspondent the money that thus came 
into its hands, and could not pay it 
back to the drawee at the expense of 
the latter. In the case at bar, how- 
ever, the money was received by the 
plaintiff from the drawee upon the dis- 
tinct agreement between them that it 
was not given in absolute payment of 
the check. It was understood by both 
these parties that if after examination 
of the check and of the account of the 
drawer, the Empire Trust Co. should 
within the day notify the plaintiff that 
it had decided not to accept and pay 
the check, its money was to be repaid 
to it. Until the close of business hours 
on that day the check was not to be re- 
garded as paid. In other words, the 
money received by the plaintiff was to 
be applied to the payment of the check 
only upon condition that notice of its 
dishonor was not given to it within the 
time appointed; and pending its appli- 
cation to the payment of the check it 
was to be held for the use of the Em- 
pire Trust Co. 

As this condition was not fulfilled, 
the money did not become applicable to 
the payment of the check. The defend- 
ant consequently never acquired an in- 
terest in it, and has no standing to ob- 
ject to its repayment to the Empire 
Trust Co, in performance of the trust 
upon which the plaintiff accepted it. 

It is immaterial that until after the 
money was returned the defendant was 
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ignorant of the terms of the agreement 
under which the drawee had paid it. If 
that arrangement was one that fell 
within the scope of the plaintiff's au- 
thority as collecting agent, the defend- 
ant was bound by it and cannot now 
be heard to complain that it has been 
carried out. If, on the other hand, the 
plaintiff's agency gave it no right to 
deal as it did with the Empire Trust 
Co., while the defendant may repudi- 
ate the agreement under which the 
money was received, yet should it elect 
to do so, it must provide for the return 
of the money. The plaintiff's receipt 
of the money, the agreement in regard 
to its use, and its return to the Em- 
pire Trust Co. constituted together but 
one transaction. This must be ratified 
or disapproved as a whole. The de- 
fendant will not be permitted to claim 
the benefit of the contract made by its 
agent while it repudiates the contract, 
Penn. Natural Gas Co. vs. Cook, 123 
Pa. 170. To express the thought in 
somewhat different form, unless the de- 
fendant concedes (as it does not) that 
the plaintiff properly refunded the 
money received from the Empire Trust 
Co., it cannot assert that the money 
was ever received by the plaintiff. 

For the reasons above outlined, the 
question on which this case turns must 
be answered negatively. The plaintiff 
has not received payment of the check 
intrusted to it by the defendant. It 
follows, therefore (since it is well set- 
tled law that, if a collecting bank pay 
its principal the amount of the check 
forwarded to it for collection, and that 
check is not honored, it may recover 
from its principal the amount that it 
has paid to the latter, Rapp et al. vs. 
National Security Bank, of Philadel- 
phia, 136 Pa. 426; Union Safe Deposit 
Bank vs. Strauch, 20 Pa. Super. Ct. 
196), that judgment must be entered 
in favor of the plaintiff. 

The lower court entered judgment 
foi the plaintiff on the case stated. De- 
fendant appealed. 

Per Curiam. The judgment is af- 
firmed_on the opinion of the learned 
president judge of the court below. 

- 98 At. Rep. 607. 
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Notice of Dishonor 
KENTUCKY 
“Holder” —‘ Bearer’ —Presentment— 


Indorser’s Notice of Dishonor 
Court of Appeals, Kentucky, June 14, 1916. 


DOHERTY VS, FIRST NAT. BANK OF LOUISVILLE 


In view of Negotiable Instruments Act, 
Ky. St., section 3720b, subsec. 51, providing 
that the holder of a negotiable instrument 
may sue thereon in his own name, section 
3720b, subsec. 190, providing that a “holder” 
means the payee or indorsee of a negotiable 
instrument who is in possession of it, or the 
bearer thereof, and that a “bearer” means 
the person in possession of a bill or note 
which is payable to bearer, and section 3720b, 
subsec. 9, providing that a negotiable in- 
strument is payable to bearer when the only 
or last indorsement is in blank, a petition 
alleging that notes indorsed in blank were 
owned and held by plaintiff at maturity is 
sufficient without allegation of ownership at 
time of suit. 

Under Negotiable Instruments Act (Ky. 
St., section 3720b, subsec. 96), providing that 
notice of dishonor may be given in any terms 
which sufficiently identify the instrument and 
indicate its dishonor by nonacceptance or 
nonpayment, an informal letter stating the 
umount of two notes, dates of their maturity, 
names of maker and indorsers, and stating 
that they were not attended to and demand- 
ing payment, was sufficient. 

Notwithstanding Negotiable Instruments 
Act (Ky. St., section 3720b, subsec. 100), 
providing that notice of dishonor to joint 
parties who are not partners must be given 
to each of them unless one has authority 
to receive such notice for the other, failure 
to give notice to all point indorsers does not 
discharge those to whom notice was actually 
given. 

180 S. W. Rep. 


a 


CTION by the First National 

Bank of Louisville against Charles 

J. Doherty. From a judgment for 

plaintiff and an order denying a new 
trial, defendant appeals. Affirmed. 

See, also, 166 Ky. 650, 179 S. W. 


602. 
& 
STATEMENT OF FACT AND 
OPINION 
LAY, C. This is a suit by the 
First National Bank of Louisville 
against Charles J. Doherty to recover 
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on two promissory notes for $5,000 
each, dated July 11, 1908, payable four 
months from date, and executed by the 
Paracamph Co. to the order of Charles 
J. Doherty, C. C. McClarty, and Geo. 
M. Boone, and indorsed by them to the 
bank. The first trial resulted in a ver- 
dict for the defendant. A new trial 
was awarded, and on the second trial 
there was a judgment in favor of plain- 
tiff. The defendant appeals. 

The petition is first assailed on the 
ground that it does not allege owner- 
ship of the notes at the time of filing 
suit. Under the Negotiable Instru- 
ments Act the holder of a negotiable in- 
strument may sue thereon in his own 
name. Subsection 51, section 3720b, 
Kentucky Statutes. “Holder” means 
the payee or indorsee of a bill or note 
who is in possession of it, or the bearer 
thereof. ‘Bearer’ means the person 
in possession of a bill or note which is 
payable to bearer. Subsection 190, sec- 
tion 3720b, Kentucky Statutes. The 
instrument is payable to bearer when 
the only or last indorsement is an in- 
dorsement in blank. Subsection 9, sec- 
tion 3720b, Kentucky Statutes. The 
petition alleges that the notes were 
owned and held by the bank at the date 
of their maturity. These notes were 
indorsed in blank. They were in pos- 
session of the bank when suit was in- 
stituted and were filed as exhibits. Not- 
withstanding the failure of the bank to 
allege that it owned the notes when suit 
was filed, the above facts are sufficient 
to show that it was the holder of the 
notes and entitled to sue thereon in its 
own name. 

The next ground of attack is the fail- 
ure of the petition to allege present- 
ment and demand. It is true that pre- 
sentment and demand are not alleged in 
terms. The following facts, however, 
are alleged: Each of the notes was by 
its terms made payable at the plaintiff 
bank, and was owned and held by it on 
the date of the maturity thereof, and 
no part of either of the notes was paid 
at its maturity. In other words, the 
notes were in the bank on the day when 
they became due, and were not paid on 
that day. It being well settled that the 
custody by a bank of a note payable at 
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the bank at its maturity is a sufficient 
presentment. (Huffaker, etc., vs. Na- 
tional Bank of Monticello, 13 Bush, 
644; subsections 72 and 73, section 
3720b, Kentucky Statutes) it follows 
that the facts alleged are sufficient to 
show presentment, even though pre- 
sentment is not alleged in terms. 

Still another ground of attack on the 
petition is that notice of dishonor and 
of waiver are not properly pleaded. 
With respect to these matters, the pe- 
tition, after setting out the execution of 
each of the notes, is indorsement to the 
bank, and its nonpayment at maturity, 
is as follows: 

“That when and as soon as said note 
was not paid at maturity written notice 
of its dishonor and nonpayment was 
given to the defendant, Charles J. Do- 
herty, and to each of the other in- 
dorsers; that, in addition thereto, the 
defendant, Charles J. Doherty, waived 
any notice of dishonor of said notes be- 
ing given to him.” 

Without entering into a discussion of 
the sufficiency of these allegations, we 
may say that the question whether or 
not written notice of the dishonor of 
the notes was given to the defendant in 
proper time, and the further question 
whether or not defendant, after the ma- 
turity and dishonor of the notes, stated 
to the officers of the bank that he in- 
tended to pay the notes, were submit- 
ted to the jury and decided in favor of 
plaintiff, and we therefore conclude 
that any defect in the allegations of the 
petition respecting these matters was 
cured by the verdict. Hill vs. Ragland, 
114 Ky. 209; Henry Clay Fire Ins. 
Co. vs. Barkley, 160 Ky. 154; Title 
Guaranty & S. Co. vs. Commonwealth, 
141 Ky. 570; Winstead vs. Hicks, 135 
Ky. 158. It follows ihat the motion 
for a judgment notwithstanding the 
verdict was properly overruled. 

Another contention is that the evi- 
dence is altogether insufficient to sus- 
tain the verdict. The evidence for 
plaintiff is as follows: James B. Brown, 
then president of plaintiff bank, and 
Catherine Mooney, his stenographer, 
testify that on the morning of Novem- 
ber 12, 1908, the day after the matur- 
ity of the notes, a letter notifying the 


defendant of the dishonor of the notes 
was dictated by Mr. Brown to Miss 
Mooney. The letter was written out 
by Miss Mooney on a typewriter and 
signed by Mr. Brown. He gave her 
specific directions to see personally to 
the mailing of the letter. Miss Mooney 
addressed the letter to Mr. Doherty at 
his usual place of business in the Co- 
lumbia Building in the city of Louis- 
ville. She thinks she put a-two-cent 
stamp on it, and then deposited it with 
her own hands in the mail box at the 
corner of Fifth and Main streets be- 
fore 10 o’clock on the same morning. 

A carbon copy of the letter was pro- 
duced and read. The superintendent of 
mails for the Louisville post office testi- 
fied that a letter deposited in a box at 
Fifth and Main streets before 10 
o'clock in the morning, addressed to a 
party in the Columbia Building, which 
is located at the corner of Fourth and 
Main streets, would, acording to the 
usual course of mails at that time, have 
been delivered at the Columbia Build- 
ing between 2 and 2:25 o'clock in the 
afternoon. It was further shown that 
the letter in question was never re- 
turned to the bank, which would have 
been done if it had not been stamped 
or there had been any error in direc- 
tion, etc. In addition to the above 
facts, Mr. Brown, Miss Mooney, and 
H. L. Rose, discount clerk, all testify 
that on the morning of November 13, 
1908, Mr. Doherty came into the bank 
with the letter referred to in his hand, 
and, after stating that he had received 
the letter, said that he would pay the 
notes, but, as there were two other in- 
dorsers on the notes, he wanted an op- 
portunity to force them to pay their 
part. As opposed to this evidence, the 
defendant emphatically denies that he 
received the letter in question, or that 
he went to the bank and promised to 
pay the notes. 

It is suggested that the long lapse of 
time after the maturity of the notes 
makes it impossible to rely on the recol- 
lection of the witnesses, especially in 
view of the fact that upon one of the 
material points—i. e., the stamping of 
the letter—Miss Mooney did not state 
emphatically that she actually stamped 
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the letter, but stated merely that she 
thought she did. This statement of hers, 
considered in connection with the posi- 
tive statement of other witnesses to the 
effect that the defendant appeared in 
the bank on the morning of November 
13, 1908, with the letter in his hand, 
and the further fect that the letter was 
never returned to the bank, is, we 
think, sufficient to show that the letter 
was duly stamped. Instead of the ver- 
dict being flagrantly against the evi- 
dence, we conclude that the weight of 
the evidence is in favor of the finding 
of the jury. 

In this connection it is insisted that 
the letter itself is not a sufficient notice 
of dishonor. The letter is addressed to 
the defendant and is as follows: 


“Two notes of the Paracamph Com- 
pany for $5,103.35, each bearing the 
indorsement of George M. Boone, C. C. 
McClarty, and yourself, matured in this 
bank on the 11th inst., and are not at- 
tended to. Please call at once and pay 
these notes, and oblige, 

“Very respectfully, Presipent.” 

It is argued that the notes are not for 
$5,103.35 each, but for $5,000 each, 
and are therefore not correctly de- 
scribed, and that the letter contained 
no statement that the notes had been 
presented for payment and payment re- 


fused. The statute provides that the 
notice may be given in writing, and 


may be given in any terms which suffi- 
ciently ilentify the instrument and in- 
dicate that it has been dishonored by 


nonacceptance or nonpayment. Ken- 
tucky Statutes, subsec. 96, section 
3720b. Including the interest, the 


amount due on each of the notes was 
$5,103.35. 

It will thus be seen that the notice 
gives the amount of the notes, the date 
of their maturity, and the names of the 
maker and the several indorsers, of 
whom the person receiving the notice 
There can be no question 
that the language of the notice was suf- 
ficient to identify the notes, concerning 
which it was given. Furthermore, the 
notice shows that the notes in question 
were not attended to. This statement 
is followed up by he further direction 


was one. 
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that defendant “please call at once and 
pay these notes.” Clearly these state- 
ments were sufficient to indicate to the 
defendant that the notes in question 
had been dishonored by nonpayment. 

Another error assigned is the refusal 
of the trial court to direct a verdict in 
favor of the defendant at the close of 
the evidence on the second trial. In 
support of this contention it is pointed 
out that the petition alleged that notice 
ot dishonor had been given, not only 
to the defendant, but to the other in- 
dorsers, and that the plaintiff failed to 
prove that notice was given to the other 
indorsers. In this connection it is ar- 
gued that the defendant and the other 
indorsers were joint indorsers, and that 
a failure to give notive to the other in- 
dorsers released the defendant. This 
precise question was before this court 
in the case of Williams vs. Paintsville 
Nat. Bank, 143 Ky. 781, 137 S. W. 
535, Ann. Cas, 1912D, 350, where the 
court, after consideration of the Nego- 
tiable Instruments Act, announced the 
rule that a failure to give notice of dis- 
honor to all of the joint indorsers did 
not have the effect of discharging those 
to whom notice was actually given. We 
are now asked to overrule this opinion 
on the ground that the court, in reach- 
ing this conclusion, failed to take into 
consideration the provision of subsec- 
tion 100, section 3720b, Kentucky 
Statutes, which provides that: 

“Notice to joint parties who are not 
partners must be given to each of them, 
unless one of them has authority to re- 
ceive such notice for the other.” 

As a matter of fact, however, the 
court did not overlook this provision of 
the Negotiable Instruments Act, but 
correctly concluded that its only effect 
is to require notice of dishonor to be 
given to each of the joint indorsers 
whom it is sought to hold liable, and 
to discharge only those to whom notice 
is not given. 

Nor is the question affected by the 
fact that plaintiff actuallv alleged that 
notice was given to the other indorsers. 
This allegation was unnecessary and im- 
material. That being true, plaintiff was 
not required to prove it, nor did it au- 
thorize the introduction of evidence by 
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the defendant for the purpose of show- 
ing it was not true. 

We shall next consider certain al- 
leged errors in the rejection of evi- 
dence. On April 10, 1909, the bank’s 
president wrote to the defendant a let- 
ter, calling his attention to the fact 
that the two notes in question had been 
past due since November 11, 1908, and 
further stating that they had written 
to him at that time asking that he call 
and pay the same, but that, at his re- 
quest, the notes had been held in their 
past-due papers since that date. In 
response to this letter the defendant 
wrote to the bank’s president on April 
12, 1909, that the letter just received 
was the first and only notice he had 
ever been given in regard to the ma- 
turity of the two notes, and that he had 
never made any request of the bank to 
hold the notes as past-due paper. When 
Mr. Brown was on the stand the letters 
were excluded. Afterwards the defend- 
ant, while on the stand, was permitted 
to read the letters. Whether or not the 
letters were admissible in evidence it is 
unnecessary to determine, for, even if 
improperly excluded in the first in- 
stance, the error, if any, was cured 
when they were subsequently read in 
the hearing of the jury. 

Complaint is made of the fact thai 
Mr. Brown, the former president of the 
bank, was not permitted to answer the 
question whether or not the bank’s for- 
mer attorney, now deceased, had ad- 
vised the bank that it was not neces- 
sary to give notice to indorsers upon 
notes that had been dishonored. When 
the court declined to permit the ques- 
tion to be answered, counsel for defend- 
ant avowed that the witness, if permit- 
ted to answer, would state that the 
bank’s former attorney had so advised 
the bank, and that immediately there- 
after the bank ceased to give notice to 
indorsers of dishonored paper, and that 
this was true of a large number of 
notes, aggregating about $100,000. In 
this case the bank did not attempt to 
show notice by mere proof of its cus- 
tom to give notices of dishonor. It in- 
troduced direct evidence to the effect 
that the particular notice was actually 
given. Inasmuch as the excluded evi- 


dence was too remote to be of any pro- 
bative value, and, if admitted, would 
have injected into the case many issues 
that were altogether collateral to the 
main issue, we conclude that it was 
properly rejected. 

Complaint is also made of the fact 
that Mr. McClarty, a former officer of 
the bank, was not permitted to testify 
that it was usual and customary for the 
bank to send out notices on the days 
the dishonored notes matured. This 
evidence, even if admissible, was prop- 
erly excluded, because Mr. McClarty 
was not connected with the bank when 
the notices in question were sent out, 
and was not a competent witness to 
show the bank’s custom at that time. 
We may add, however, that Mr. Brown, 
who was the bank’s president at that 
time, frankly admitted that such was 
the custom of the bank. Having re- 
ceived the benefit of this evidence from 
a witness who actually knew of the cus- 
tom, we are unable to see how defend- 
ant was prejudiced by the refusal of 
the court to hear evidence from a wit- 
ness who was not qualified to testify 
on the question. 

The court did not err in excluding 
evidence respecting the bank’s failure to 
give notice of dishonor of other notes on 
which the defendant was the indorser 
and which he had paid to the bank. This 
evidence was not germane to the real 
issue. What the bank failed to do in 
regard to other notes was not admissi- 
ble for the purpose of showing its fail- 
ure with respect to the notes sued on. 

Instruction No. 2 is as follows: 

“If you believe from the evidence 
that notice of dishonor of said notes was 
not given as described in the preceding 
instruction, yet if you believe from the 
evidence that subsequent to the maturity 
and dishonor of said notes the defendant 
stated to the plaintiff bank, or any of 
its officers, that he intended to pay said 
notes, of his part thereof, this was a 
waiver of any failure there might have 
been, if any, to give him such notice of 
nonpayment, and he is liable on said 
notes, and the jury should find for the 
plaintiff ; but, unless you so believe from 
the evidence, the law is for the defend- 
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ant, and you will so find, provided you 
also find for the defendant under the 
first instruction.” 

This instruction is attacked on the 
ground that it did not submit to the 
jury the question whether or not de- 
fendant, with knowledge of the fact 
that he had been discharged by reason 
of the bank’s failure to give him no- 
tice of dishonor, promised to pay the 
notes, and on the further ground that 
an intention to pay does not amount 
to a promise to pay. Under the Nego- 
tiable Instruments Act. 

“Notice of dishonor may be waived, 
either before the time of giving notice 
has arrived, or after the omission to 
give due notice, and the waiver may 
be express or implied.” Subsection 
109, section 3720b, Kentucky Statutes. 

Whatever may have been the rule 
prior to the enactment of the Negoti- 
able Instruments Act, we conclude that 
under the above section of the act, a 
promise to pay, made by an indorser 
after the time within which notice of dis- 
honor should have been given, is all that 
is necessary to constitute a waiver of no- 
tice. Mechanics and Farmers Savings 
Bank vs. Katterjohn, 137 Ky. 427. In 
making such a promise it is not neces- 
sary to use the words “I promise.” 
Words showing a clear intention to pay 
will be construed as a promise. We 
conclude, therefore, that the instruc- 
tion complained of properly submitted 
the question of waiver. 

Judgment affirmed. 
937. 


180 S. W. Rep. 
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Guaranty 


Soutnu Dakota 


Distinction Between Guaranty and 


Indemnity 


Supreme Court of South Dakota, June 27, 
1916 


ECKHART VS, HEIER, ET AL. 

A guaranty of a note is a covenant to pay 
it, breached by failure of the note’s maker 
to do so; while an indemnitor’s covenant is 
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merely to make good any loss from nonpay- 
ment. 

A contract to “stand back of and become 
responsible for” a note, made to induce the 
payee to take it, is one of guaranty thereof. 

(158 N. W. Rep.) 


& 


CTION by B. A. Eckhart against 
Johannes Heier and others. From 
an adverse order, defendant J. B. Gun- 


dert appeals. Affirmed. 
& 
STATEMENT OF FACT AND 


OPINION 
WHITING, J. This cause is be- 


fore us on an appeal from an 
order overruling a demurrer to the 
complaint. Plaintiff seeks the fore- 
closure of a real estate mortgage, and 
the party demurring was made a party 
defendant because, as alleged in said 
complaint: 


“In order to induce plaintiff to ac- 
cept the said principal note, interest 
coupons, and the said mortgage, and 
advance moneys thereon, the said bank 
and the said J. B. Gundert [this appel- 
lant] for a valuable consideration, 
promised and agreed [in writing] to 
and with plaintiff that they would 
stand back of, and become responsible 
for, the said loan and the principal 
rote and interest coupons.” 


It is the contention of appellant that 
such allegation shows him to be a mere 
indemnitor; that his liability does not 
arise until plaintiff has been unable to 
collect from the makers of the note; 
and that, for those reasons, the com- 
plaint does not show a cause of action 
to have accrued. Respondent contends 
that, where one contracts to “stand 
back of and become responsible for” a 
note, such contract is one collateral to 
the contract evidenced by a note, and is 
one to answer for the debt or default 
of another, thus being, under section 
1969, C. C., a contract of guaranty. 

The authorities recognize the essen- 
tial difference between a guaranty of a 
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note, which is a covenant to pay same, 
and a covenant of indemnity against 
loss through nonpayment. The dis- 
tinction arises out of the terms of the 
contract. In the case of a guaranty the 
covenant is collateral to the other con- 
tract and the failure of the third party 
is a breach of the terms of the con- 
tract of guaranty; in the other case 
the covenant is not collateral to the 
other contract, and the mere failure of 
the third party to pay is not a breach 
of the indemnitor’s covenant—he did 
not covenant that he would pay but 
covenanted merely to make good any 
loss resulting from nonpayment. 
Wicker vs. Hoppock, 73 U. S. (6 
Wall.); Burton vs. Dewey, 4 Kan. 
App. 589. One does not merely cov- 
enant to save a payee of a note harm- 
less when he covenants to “stand back 
of and become responsible for’’ the 
note. His covenant is collateral to the 
contract evidenced by such note. It is 
the note—the contract evidenced there- 
by—that he covenants to stand back of 
and be responsible for. He covenants 
that the note will be paid and such 
covenant is broken by its nonpayment. 

A contract as guaranty is a collater- 
al undertaking which presupposes an- 
other contract, existing or anticipated, 
containing covenants of some _ third 
party running in favor of the guaran- 
tee. It is. the performance of such co- 
venants that the promisor guarantees. 
It is thus a contract to answer for the 
debt, default, or miscarriage of an- 
other. Upon the other hand, a con- 
tract of indemnity is one which, if it 
refers to and is founded upon another 
contract, either existing or anticipated, 
covenants to protect the promisee from 
some accrued or anticipated liability, 
arising upon such other contract; it is 
not a contract to answer for the con- 
tractual debt, default, or miscarriage 
of another than the promisee, but a 
contract to indemnify the promisee 
from loss owing to his contractual li- 
ability. 20 Cyc. 1402; 22 Cyc. 80; 16 
Am. & Eng. Ency. Law, 168. Of 
course there are many contracts of in- 
demnity that have no reference to the 
indemnitee’s covenants contained in 
some other contract, but are entered 


into to indemnify the promisee against 
losses from something other than his 
contractual liabilities. Thus there can 
be a contract indemnifying the prom- 
isee against loss growing out of an act 
or failure to act. Such is a contract to 
indemnify one for loss that may grow 
out of a third party’s failure to perform 
a contract, such as such party’s failure 
to pay his note given to the indemnitee. 
Such a contract is one of indemnity be- 
cause by it the promisor “engages to 
save another harmless from the legal 
consequences of the conduct * * * 
of some other party.” Section 1969, 
C. C. Under the facts alleged in the 
complaint, appellant bound himself as 
a guarantor. 

The order appealed from is affirmed. 

158 N. W. Rep. 403. 


& 
Insolvency 


CALIFORNIA 
Trusteeship—Claims of 
Frivolous Appeal 


Trustees— 


Supreme Court of California, July 25, 1916. 


CRANE VS. STATE SAVINGS 


BANK 


AND COMMERCIAL 


Where an interloper became trustee of an 
insolvent bank whose affairs were taken over 
by the state bank commissioner and by va- 
rious manipulations secured control of the 
concern and prosecuted various actions to 
remove it from the control of the bank com- 
missioner, he could not have compensation 
for his alleged services in such actions; his 
purpose evidently being to loot the corpora- 
tion and defraud its creditors and stockhold- 
ers, 

Where a long course of vexatious litiga- 
tion in various cases reveals that the prose- 
cutor thereof is attempting to take advan- 
tage of unsuspecting persons by undue pro- 
longation of cases, damages for frivolous ap- 
peal will be awarded the opposing party. 


(159 Pac. Rep.) 
& 


CTION by Arthur Crane against 

the State Savings and Commercial 
Bank. From an order refusing to fix 
compensation of plaintiff as trustee for 
defendant, plaintiff appeals. Affirmed. 
and judgment for damages for frivo- 
lous appeal awarded. 








STATEMENT OF FACT AND 


OPINION 


ENSHAW, J. This is an appeal 

from the order of the court refus- 
ing to fix the compensation of appel- 
lant, appointed “director and trustee of 
the State Savings and Commercial 
Bank, the defendant corporation, and 
with authority to pay the state license 
tax now due.” 

To an understanding of the contro- 
versy the following facts are pertinent 
and indeed necessary: The State Sav- 
ings and Commercial Bank, a Califor- 
nia banking corporation, had become so 
financially involved that, under the au- 
thority of the California Banking Act 
as it then existed, upon July 17, 1909, 
Alden Anderson, superintendent of 
banks, took possession of the property 
of the bank. That banking law gave 
the banking corporation or other per- 
son interested ten days’ time within 
which to contest the possession of the 
superintendent of banks, and this con- 
test was never instituted. But upon 
the 5th day of November, 1909, this 
appellant instituted an action in his 
own name against this bank, whose as- 
sets and affairs then were and ever 
since have remained in the possession 
and under the control of the superin- 
tendent of banks and his successor, the 
bank commissioner, and against certain 
other defendants called stockholders. 
In this complaint he asserts that on 
January 18, 1909, he became a‘ stock- 
holder of the corporation by the pur- 
chase of two shares of its stock. He 
alleges that he is the only stockholder, 
and that none of the defendants are 
stockholders; thus owning all of the 
stock of the corporation he is in equity 
the sole owner of the corporation. 

He alleges that the directors and 
trustees of the corporation were so ac- 
tively engaged in dissipating and wast- 
ing the assets of the corporation that if 
the superintendent of banks “had not 
taken possession of said estate from the 
said usurping directors and trustees of 
the said defendant corporation it would 
all have been wasted and dissipated.” 
He next asserts that the total value of 
the remaining assets of the defendant 
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corporation is the sum of $68,510.64, 
and that the total liabilities of the cor- 
poration amount to the sum of $134,- 
334.59, and that there is thus left suf- 
ficient “to pay all creditors in the 
neighborhood of fifty per cent. of their 
respective claims.” 

He alleges that there are no direc- 
tors or trustees of the corporation; that 
the corporation has failed to pay its li- 
cense tax and is insolvent and _ has 
ceased to do business as a corporation, 
and prayed judgment “that the plain- 
tiff is the sole beneficial stockholder of 
said corporation; that plaintiff be ap- 
pointed the sole trustee of the defend- 
ant corporation,’ and for general re- 
lief. Upon this complaint he secured 
ex parte an order of the superior court 
appointing him, as above indicated, 
“director and trustee of the State Sav- 
ings and Commercial Bank, the de- 
fendant corporation, with authority to 
pay the state license tax now due, pend- 
ing the trial or other conclusion of the 
above-entitled cause, or further order 
of this court.” 

Thereupon, as appears from the re- 
port of this trustee, he, by virtue and 
authority of this order, accepted the 
“resignations and abandonments”’ of all 
other directors and trustees saving him- 
self. He then transferred to Frank L. 
Tainter one share of stock, and to John 
H. Dixon another share of stock, and 
then appointed Frank L. Tainter and 
John H. Dixon to be with the direc- 
tors of the bank, further appointing 
Frank L. Tainter secretary of the cor- 
poration. Thereafter, at a “special 
meeting of the board of directors,” ap- 
pellant presented two transfers, one 
from M. D. Rainbow to himself for ten 
shares of the stock of the corporation, 
and another from Eliza J. Lyman to 
himself for five shares, and he caused 
these old certificates to be canceled and 
new certificates to be issued to him as 
the owner of fifteen shares. It is of 
course not explained how there could 
be fifteen or sixteen valid outstanding 
shares in contemplation of the com- 
plaint in which plaintiff asserted under 
oath that he was the sole stockholder 
and owned but two shares. However, 
he then proceeded to levy an assess- 
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ment of $10 per share, immediately 
paying this assessment upon sixteen 
shares, while “director Frank L., 
Tainter paid to himself as secretary 
the sum of $10, and director John H. 
Dixon paid the sum of $10 to the sec- 
retary as his assessment. Total re- 
ceived $180.” 

It was then resolved to “take $110 
out of the funds in the secretary's 
hands to pay the state tax.” 
Later, upon the strength of this assess- 
ment, a delinquent list was published, 
the stock offered for sale, and “no bids 
being obtainable, each of the said cer- 
tificates and amounts was bid in for 
the corporation by Arthur Crane, trus- 
tee and president.” The affairs of the 
corporation being in this condition, the 
defendant bank of which appellant was 
thus trustee and president, and Frank 
I.. Tainter trustee and secretary, filed 
its answer to Crane’s action, which an- 
swer was verified by Tainter. It de- 
nied certain of the allegations of 
Crane’s complaint. Thus it denied that 
if Anderson “had not taken possession 
of the assets on the 17th day of July 
all or any of them would have been 
wasted.” It denied that there was 
only left of the estate sufficient to pay 
the creditors 50 cents on the dollar, 
and averred that the assets were $130,- 
000 and the liabilities only $104,000, 
denied that the corporation is insolvent 
and denied that it had failed to pay its 
license tax or had ceased to do business 
as a corporation. The answer then 
proceeded to set up the assessment of 
which we have spoken, and once more 
averred that: 

“The only outstanding shares of 
stock in the defendant corporation are 
eighteen, on which the said assessment 
was paid, and which stands in the 
names, to-wit., of Arthur Crane, sev- 
enteen shares; of Frank L. Tainter, 
one share.” 


license 


Thereafter, on June 3, 1911, Crane 
filed a stipulation in the action, declar- 
ing that “every allegation contained in 
the answer of the defendant, the State 
Savings and Commercial Bank, is 
true,’ and stipulating “that judgment 
may be rendered in accordance there- 


with.” On June 5th, two days there- 
after, the trial court made so-called 
findings of fact that all the allegations 
contained in the answer were true; that 
the corporation has “duly and regular- 
ly levied an assessment of $10 per 
share on its capital stock, and that the 
only valid outstanding shares of stock 
are eighteen,” of which Crane owns 
seventeen and Tainter one. The judg- 
ment declares that each party shall pay 
his and its own costs; and: 

“(2) Pending further order of the 
court, said plaintiff, Arthur Crane, 
shall continue to act as trustee under 
the direction of the court, and under 
the supervision of the said stockhold- 
(3) The remuneration of the said 
trustee may hereafter be fixed by the 
court on notice and hearing duly 
given.” 


ers. 


On January 24, 1914, this appellant 
moved the court to fix his fees ‘‘for his 
services as such trustee, including serv- 
ices as attorney, to and including De- 
cember 1, 1913.” The State Savings 
and Commercial Bank, by Tainter, its 
secretary, promptly stipulated that 
Crane’s motion should be granted and 
his remuneration fixed at $2,000, which 
was the amount Crane himself sought. 
In the matter of services he made affi- 
davit that he had instituted three ac- 
tions, one in the circuit court of the 
United States, and two in the superior 
court of the state, for the purpose of 
testing the constitutionality of the seiz- 
ure of the assets of the State Savings 
and Commercial Bank. He _ further 
stated that: 


“Notwithstanding he used due dili- 
gence and extreme care in all said le- 
gal work, his action in the circuit court 
was dismissed and the two actions in 
the superior court of the state of Cali- 
fornia were decided adversely to him.” 

He instituted an appeal to the Su- 
preme Court of the State of Califor- 
nia and briefed and argued the cause 
there, and again losing his case secured 
a writ of error to the Supreme Court 
of the United States. At the time of 
the hearing of this motion the Supreme 
Court of the United States had not 
acted upon the writ of error, though it 
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has since done so, and again the de- 
cision is adverse to this appellant. 
State Sav. Bank, etc., vs. Anderson, 
165 Cal. 437; State Sav. Bank, etc., 
vs. Anderson, 238 U. S. 611. Upon 
the hearing of the motion the court de- 
nied it, “without prejudice to its be- 
ing renewed if any when the appeal to 
the Supreme Court of the United 
States, referred to in the affidavit on 
file, is won by appellant therein.” This 
last is the order from which the present 
appeal is taken. 

What then is the case presented? It 
is an audacious, indeed a brazen, effort 
by an interloper into the affairs of an 
insolvent corporation to loot that cor- 
poration of some of the moneys due to 
its creditors. And what is the posi- 
tion of this appellant? Accepting at 
their face value every statement which 
he makes, and waiving the obvious in- 
consistency and falsity of some of 
them, as where in the one place he as- 
serts that there are but two valid out- 
standing shares of the stock of the cor- 
poration and that he owns them both, 
and in the other that there are eighteen 
shares, of which he owns seventeen, or 
that the corporation is wholly insolv- 
ent and can pay but 50 cents on the 
dollar to its creditors, while elsewhere, 
and manifestly for the purpose of de- 
spoiling it, he alleges that it has $25,- 
000 of assets above all its liabilities, 
waiving, we repeat, these and like con- 
siderations, passing by the fact, which 
must certainly be true, that the orders 
and judgment which the court made 
were unwittingly and improvidently 
made, being presented ex parte, and 
treating this appellant, as he asserts 
himself to be, the owner of this cor- 
poration, what, then, looking through 
form to substance, is the case present- 
ed? The corporation is unquestionably 
in insolvency and in process of liquida- 
tion. Without regard to the inutility 
of the services which he rendered to 
this corporation in the useless litiga- 
tion which he -prosecuted, the fact re- 
mains that under his own statement it 
was litigation prosecuted for his own 
benefit, and in its last analysis it is 
but the case of an insolvent whose «1s- 


sets are in the hands of a commission- 
er in bankruptcy prosecuting, outside 
of the bankruptcy court, valueless liti- 
gation seeking to take those assets 
away from the control of the bank- 
ruptcy court and asking remuneration 
for his abortive efforts from the assets 
in the control of the bankruptcy court. 
There was no occasion, therefore, for 
the trial court to have made a condi- 
tional order touching the receiver’s 
compensation. It would have been a 
perfectly appropriate order, under the 
circumstances, for the court to have de- 
clared that whatever compensation this 
trustee believed himself entitled to he 
ceuld pay to himself out of his own 
personal assets, but could take no dol- 
lar of it from the assets of the insolv- 
ent bank. 

In conclusion, this court has noted 
that this appellant has prosecuted nu- 
merous appeals to it, either in his own 
name, or in the name of one Alice 
Aalwyn, or in the name of the Aalwyn’s 
Law Institute. For the most part 
these appeals have been of a most friv- 
olous and foundationless character. A 
certain indulgence will be shown by 
every court to honest ignorance. But 
the time has passed when this court 
can consider that these appeals are 
prosecuted through an ignorance that is 
honest. We cannot control the per- 
nicious activities of this appellant in 
the trial courts. We can, however, 
measurably control them in the matter 
of appeals to this court which he takes 
for harrassment, vexation and delay. 
The time has come when it is the mani- 
fest duty of this court to do this thing. 

The order appealed from is therefore 
affirmed, and there is imposed upon the 
plaintiff, Arthur Crane, a judgment of 
$250 damages for a frivolous appeal, 
which judgment is forthwith collectible 
by execution at the instance of A. A 
De Ligne, for and on behalf of the re- 
spondent herein, and, when collected, 
will be added to the assets of the in- 
solvent bank in the hands of the super- 
intendent of banks for the benefit of 
the creditors thereof. 

159 Pac. Rep. 585. 
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J. Ruff, cashier, Luzerne County National 
Bank, Wilkes-Barre, ° 
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vice-presi- 


Robbins Burrall Trust Co., 
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W. W. Russell, cashier, First National Bank, White C. E. Taylor, Jr., president, ey Sameaee Savings & 


River Junction, Vt. 
George J. Schaller, cashier, Citizens National Bank, 
Storm Lake, lowa. 
Almot Schlenker, assistant cashier, First National 
Bank, Brenham, Tex. 
Paul T. Schulze, assistant cashier, State Bank of 
La Crosse, La Crosse, Wis. 
E. P. Simpson, Jr., assistant cashier, First Na- 
tional Bank, Toccoa, Ga. 
Sioux City Trust & Sav, Bank, Ben W. Frieden, 
cashier, Sioux City, lowa. 
T. K. Smith, Jr., manager, Gimbel Brothers, Bank- 
ers, New York City. 
A. C. Smith, Vice President, City National Bank, 
Clinton, Iowa. 
J. G. Spangler, cashier, The Mesa City Bank, Mesa, 
F. E. Stewart, secretary and treasurer, Commercial 
Savings Bank & Trust Co., Toledo, Ohio. 
H. Stoner, cashier, The Peoples National Bank, 
Waynesboro, Pa. 
C. Stover, secretary-treasurer, Indiana Savings 
‘& Loan Assn., South Bend, Ind. 


Trust Co., Wilmington, 

Union Trust Co. of D. C., Washington, D. C. 

F. H. Wiliiams, assistant treasurer, Albany City 
Savings Institution, Albany, N. 

John W. Wadden, Lake County Bank, * Madison, 8. 

Wessels Van Blarcom, assistant cashier, Second Ne 
tional Bank, Paterson, N. J. 
E. Williams, assistant cashier, Third National 
Bank, Scranton, Pa. 

C. C. Willson, c/o Continental & Commercial Trust 
& Savings Bank, Chicago, Il. 

Frank A. Zimmerman, Chambersburg Trust Co., 
Chambersburg, Pa. 

Paul E. Zimmerman, cashier, Oak Park Trust and 
Savings Bank, Oak Park, II. 





NEW NAMES 


L. S. Critchell, publicity manager, Guaranty Trust 
Co., New York. 

Griffin MeCarthy, manager Publicity Department, 
St. Louis Union Trust Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


US 


Federal Railway Valuation 


HE general secretary of the Presi- 

dent’s Conference Committee on 
Federal Valuation of the Railroads in 
the United States sends to the BANKERS 
Magazine the following information: 

On October 23, 1916, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission posted upon its 
bulletin board a notice of its tentative 
valuations of the property of the Texas 
Midland and Atlanta, Birmingham & 
Atlantic Railroad companies. As _ the 
report did not summarize the findings, 
various incorrect statements have ap- 
peared in the public press with refer- 
ence thereto. I have, therefore, pre- 
pared the following statement showing 
correctly what appears in the Commis- 
sion’s report with reference to the At- 
lanta, Birmingham & Atlantic Railroad 
Company: 
Cost of reproduction of property 
owned and used (not iscluding 





SM 5 cians oe suialnn a Cares prawn $24,155,000 
Lands owned and used.......... 2,291,413 
Lands owned and not used...... 1,165,000 
Materials and supplies ......... 133,000 
Mulga Branch, leased to another 

operating company ........... 788,000 

Ter rwr errr 
Add to this cash on hand, but not 
reported by the Government. . 200,000 





i eer errr $29,032,413 


The Government’s total of $29,000,- 
000 may be contrasted with the $37,- 


000,000 in cash which was obtained 
the proceeds of the sale of securities 
issued and expended for the construc- 
tion of new lines and acquisition and 
rehabilitation of other lines, now part 
of its main line and branches. The oi- 
ficers of the Atlanta, Birmingham & 
Atlantic Railroad Company contend 
that the property could not be repro- 
duced, at this time, for less than this 
amount. 

The Division of Valuation, as a mat- 
ter of administration, has prepared its 
estimates on the lowest basis, leaving, 
as required, to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission the determination 
of all matters in dispute. The 
Commission has announced that it 
has not passed upon the many ques- 
tions involved in the determination 
of correct principles and methods, 
but that it will do so as illustrated 
by the inventories that are first pre- 
sented to it for consideration with 
the carriers’ objections, and that its de- 
cisions in these cases will serve as a 
guidance for its future work. It is, 
therefore, to be expected that the Gov- 
ernment’s findings of twenty-nine mil- 
lion dollars for the Atlanta, Birming- 
ham & Atlantic Railroad will be mate 
rially increased upon its ultimate deter- 
mination of correct principles and 
methods. 














International Banking and Finance 





American Loans to the Entente Allies 


(Statement of Henry P. Davison, of the Firm of J. P. Morgan & Co., New York.) 


Y trip to Europe was made for 

the purpose of discussing muni- 

tions and finance with the au- 
thorities in London and Paris. I also 
hoped that I might form something of 
an opinion of the military situation from 
personal observation, and this I was 
given ample opportunity to do. After 
spending three days in Paris, I was in- 
formed that arrangements had _ been 
made for me to visit the front, so I 
started at once, going first to Verdun 
and then along the line to the French 
and British sections of the Somme. Be- 
ing under the direction of the military 
authorities I had the privilege not only 
of thoroughly viewing the operations 
and studying the organization of both 
armies, but also of meeting the generals, 
their staffs and the other officers and 
men down through the line. It is futile 
to attempt to describe the impressions 
gained from such an experience. No 
one can have the slightest conception of 
the magnitude of the organization and 
undertaking without personally being 
on the ground, and one cannot but be 
profoundly impressed with the person- 
nel of both armies and therefor better 
understand and appreciate the reasons 
for the marked change seen and felt 
throughout both England and France. 
When I visited these countries about a 
year ago, there was no question in the 
minds of the people as to their ultimate 
success; now their attitude is not alone 
one of confidence, but also one of deep 
satisfaction in having at last found 
themselves as to munitions, organization 
and men all showing the finest spirit 
imaginable throughout the entire line. 
The best proofs of this are their 
achievements since the first of July. 


It is interesting to note that however 
perfectly equipped they may be, and 
however successful their offensive 
been, there is every evidence that the 
Allies, coéperating and harmonized as 
one nation, apparently have no idea of 
abating in the slightest degree in their 
purpose of providing for all possible fu- 
ture needs. 

When in France I also availed of the 
opportunity afforded to acquaint myself 
with the financial and industrial situa- 
tion and visit some of the munition 
plants, the development of which in so 
brief a period seems little short of mar- 
velous. While I have for many years 
appreciated the financial strength of 
France, perhaps nothing on my trip im- 
pressed me more than the evidences, 
under these circumstances, of that 
country’s great capacity and wealth. 
Even considering her wealth, her army, 
the wonderful adaptability of her peo- 
ple and her national spirit, one must 
marvel at what she has accomplished 
since August, 1914, and bow to her al- 
most in reverence. Great Britain, with 
her “‘contemptible little army” of about 
250,000 men, as it was styled two and 
a quarter years ago, but with a force 
now numbering between four and five 
million men equipped and trained, also 
has spared no effort developing her 
manufacturing resources. Certainly 
history records no parallel to the 
achievements of Great Britain and 
France in this regard. 

Events have moved so rapidly in the 
last two years that we are apt to forget 
that Great Britain and France have for 
a long time been the two principal in- 
vesting countries of the world. An 


has 


analysis of their wealth shows the most 
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amazing results. Take Great Britain, 
for instance. It is estimated that just 
prior to the war the investment of her 
people in securities representing prop- 
erty outside of England was $20,000,- 
000,000—twenty thousand million dol- 
lars. This foreign investment is of 
course natural by reason of the limited 
area of England, thus compelling her 
people to seek outside investments. I 
loubt if prior to the war the aggregate 
of the investments held in the United 
States in securities representing prop- 
erty outside of the country would ex- 
ceed $250,000,000—two hundred and 
fifty million dollars. 

In July, 1914, the United States was 
in the midst of an industrial depression 
which was beginning to be seriously felt 
throughout the country. But suddenly, 
almost over night, the monstrous trag- 
edy in Europe developed and as a re- 
sult we are today perforce experiencing 
unprecedented prosperity throughout 
the length and breadth of the land. Im- 
mediately after the outbreak of the war 
Great Britain and France, as well as 
some of the other Allies, finding them- 
selves wholly unprepared in the way 
of munitions for such an emergency, 
rushed to the United States for equip- 
ment of every kind, seeking early de- 
liveries and paying high prices. The 
volume of material purchased by them 
was far beyond their expectations or 
our own. These purchases were made 
because at that time they had to have 
the goods. Now the situation is mate- 
rially different. During the more than 
two years which have passed Great 
Britain and France have not only car- 
ried on the war on the Western Front, 
but as stated have at the same time de- 
veloped their own manufacturing re- 
sources in a way which surpasses be- 
lief, so that today they find themselves 
well equipped and in a position to pro- 
vide not only for themselves, but in a 
large degree to assist their allies. In 
stating this I do not mean to imply that 
there are not many things they will re- 
quire from us, as they did before the 
war and will after. I do mean that 
there are very many supplies which they 
would rather purchase from us than 
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produce at home, reserving the re- 
sources required for such production for 
other purposes to their better ad- 
vantage. The point is that today their 
position is one of independence com- 
pared with that of two years ago. 

I am perfectly clear that if we re- 
gard Great Britain and France as desir- 
able customers and wish to continue to 
sell them our products, we must treat 
them as a producer usually treats a de- 
sirable customer, in which event I am 
confident we will continue to supply 
them largely, not only during the war 
but for the reconstruction period which 
will follow. 

I have been wondering how we in this 
country would feel if the tables were 
reversed. Suppose, for instance, we 
suddenly found ourselves plunged into 
war, and finding ourselves wholly un- 
prepared sought at once $500,000,000 
worth of materials and munitions. Say 
we placed our orders with Great Britain 
and France, and were then told by them 
that they would require in payment 
$100,000,000 in gold, that they would 
accept $100,000,000 in United States 
Government bonds, and that the re- 
mainder must be paid in United States 
Government bonds secured by bonds of 
certain South American governments. I 
believe that this is a fair parallel to our 
present attitude, and I also believe that 
if our creditors took that position we 
would meet their requirements as to 
payment and at once set about to place 
ourselves in a position of independence 
as far as possible to do so. 

It naturally would be inconceivable 
to us that the people of Great Britain 
or France could question the obligation 
of the United States Government in 
peace or in war. In this connection it 
is my unqualified opinion that the un- 
secured government bond of Great Brit- 
ain or of France, free from home in- 
come tax and payable in dollars in the 
United States, is just as sure to be 
paid as the unsecured bond of the 
United States Government, no matter 
how the war terminates. In making 
this statement I am not unmindful of 
the cost of this war, and that that cost 
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must be met and can only be met 
through taxation. It is on this very 
question of after-war taxation that we 
must note the great difference between 
external and internal obligations of the 
warring countries. When I asked one 
of the highest authorities in Great Brit- 
ain how he would express the differ- 
ence betwen an external and an internal 
obligation he replied that “an internal 
obligation of the government is a debt 
owed by the government to its own peo- 
ple; an external obligation of the gov- 
ernment is a debt of all of the people 
through the government to holders with- 
out the country.” In other words, an 
external bond of any of the govern- 
ments is in effect an obligation of all 
the people constituting the government, 
from which no deductions are to be 
made and for which the assets of all the 
people are liable. 

If we are to make assured our pres- 


ent prosperity and increase it, as we 
properly can, it seems to me important 
that our people should realize these 
facts and meet this opportunity, the like 
of which let us fervently hope will never 
again be presented. If this prosperity 
is to be shared by the country at large 
cur investors, our bankers and the pub- 
lic generally must take a broad, intel- 
ligent view of the opportunities before 
us and assure the peoples of these for- 
eign governments that we desire their 
trade and have confidence as to their 
financial soundness. It is not a ques- 
tion of wealth or value, but purely one 
of exchange, the solution of which lies 
with us now and will continue to for a 
long future if we show ourselves com- 
petent to handle it. It is simply a 
matter of holding and developing our 
increasing foreign trade and of acquir- 
ing in this country a security as sure 
to be paid as any known in the world. 
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The Proposed British Trade Bank 


HE proposal to establish a bank for 

the especial purpose of furthering 
British trade interests was commented 
on by a London correspondent in the 
November number of ‘THe BAaNKErRs 
MaGazine. Some further details in re- 
gard to the plan appear below. They 
are taken from the report made to the 
Board of Trade by the committee on 
financial facilities for trade. It is stated 
that the main features of the Trade 
Bank should be: 


1. It should have a capital of £10,- 
000,000. The first issue should be from 
£2,500,000 to £5,000,000 upon which 
in the first instance only a small amount 
should be paid up, but which should all 
be called up within a reasonable time. 
A further issue should be made after- 
wards, if possible, at a premium. 

2. It should not accept deposits at 
eall or short notice. 

3. It should only open current ac- 
counts for parties who are proposing to 
make use of the overseas facilities which 
it would afford. 

t. It should have a foreign exchange 
department where special facilities 
might be afforded for dealing with bills 
in foreign currency. 

5. It should open a credit depart- 
ment for the issue of credits to parties 
at home and abroad. 

6. It should enter into banking 
agency arrangements with existing co- 
lonial or British-foreign banks, and 
where such arrangements were made it 
should undertake not to set up for a 
specified pericd its own branches or 
It should have power to set 
up branches or agencies where no Brit- 
ish-foreign bank of importance exists. 

7. It should inaugurate an informa- 
tion bureau. 


agencies. 


8. It should endeavor not to inter- 
fere in any business for which existing 
banks and banking houses now provide 
facilities, and it should trv to promote 
working transactions on joint account 
with other banks, and should invite 
other banks to submit to it new trans- 


actions which, owing to length of time, 
magnitude, or other reasons, they are 
not prepared to undertake alone. 

9. Where desirable, it should co-op- 
erate with the merchant and manufac- 
turer and possibly accept risks upon 
joint account. 

10. It should become a center for 
syndicate operations, availing itself of 
the special knowledge which it will pos- 
sess through its information bureau. 

11. It should receive Government as- 
sistance. 

After expressing the view of the com- 
mittee that there exists to a considerable 
extent at the present time the machinery 
and facilities for the finance of home 
trade and large oversea contracts, and 
for carrying through much of the busi- 
ness which has been done by foreign 
banks, the report states that the present 
arrangements are faulty in not co-ordi- 
nating many of the facilities mentioned. 
It says: 

“We recognize also that the British 
manufacturer may be frequently in want 
of finance of a kind which a British joint 
stock bank with liabilities could not pru- 
dently provide, whereas the German 
banks in particular seem to have been 
able to afford special assistance at the 
inception of undertakings of the most 
varied description, and to have laid 
themselves out for stimulating their pro- 
motion and for carrying them through 
to a successful completion. We conclude, 
therefore, that there is ample room for 
an institution which, while not interfer- 
ing unduly with the ordinary business 
done by the British joint stock banks, 
by colonial banks, and by British-for- 
eign banks and banking houses, would 
be able to assist British interests in a 
manner that is not possible under ex- 
isting conditions. 

“Such an institution could also take a 
leading part in the inception of trans- 
actions and assist in connection with the 
machinery of overseas business. 

“The institution must be equipped 
with an up-to-date information depart- 
ment and this will of necessity play a 
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large part in its usefulness and financial 
success. This might properly be called 
a Bureau d'Etudes, independent of the 
Commercial Intelligence Branch of the 
Board of Trade, but in close touch there- 
with and under agreement entitled to all 
possible facilities. That such a bureau 
is essential has been made abundantly 
clear by the evidence given by witnesses 
we have heard and also by the evidence 
given before other committees. It would 
not necessarily deal only with schemes 
in which the institution proposed to take 
financial interests, but might be made a 
center for investigation of projects on 
behalf of others, and a considerable rev- 
enue might be obtained thereby. 

“Tf financial assistance is given by 
the Government to undertakings in con- 
nection with what are known as ‘key’ 
industries, the business should, if possi- 
ble, be done through the medium of the 
institution. 

“In the financial operations of the in- 
stitution the desirability of assisting 
British trade and of placing with Brit- 
ish manufacturers orders in connection 
with new undertakings should be always 
borne in mind. 

“We are of opinion that there are 
strong reasons why the bank should be 
formed without delay, so that prelimi- 
naries may be completed before the war 
is over. We believe that a bank consti- 
tuted upon the above basis, with efficient 
management, should not only be a great 
boon to British trade, but should prove 
a commercial success.” 


The members of the committe were: 


Lord Faringdon, chairman; B. P. 
Blackett, C.B.; Sir W. H. Clark, 


K.C.S.I., C.M.G.; F. Dudley Docker, 
C.B.; Gaspard Farrer, W. H. N. Gos- 
chen, the Right Hon. F. Huth Jackson, 
Walter Leaf, the Hon. A. H. Mills, J. 
H. Simpson, R. V. Vassar-Smith and 
the Hon. R. E. Beckett. Mr. Gaspard 


Farrer did not sign the report. 


is 


N its city article the London “Times” 
makes this comment on the report : 

“The substantial need of a new insti- 

tution, the nature of which is indicated 


in the name of ‘British Trade Bank,’ as 
survested in the report, has indeed been 
very generally accepted as the result of 
the discussions concerning the extension 
of British foreign enterprise which have 
been proceeding for more than a year 
past. The committee support this view, 
while insisting that existing institutions 
have left very little undone in provid- 
ing sound financial facilities at home and 
abroad in the past. Their scheme is for 
a new type of bank, with a government 
charter, working with a large share capi- 
tal, but not taking deposits as the joint- 
stock banks do, nor opening current ac- 
counts except for actual traders using 
its facilities. It would be able to give 
longer credits than ordinary banks, and 
in other ways supplement the business 
done on a necessarily less adventurous 
basis than they, with their liabilities to 
depositors, can take. This is, of course, 
just what our manufacturers have been 
asking for, and, in essentials, a new in- 
stitution on these lines has, as we have 
always said, its own special sphere only 
too obviously cut out for it. There is no 
reason why it should not be added at 
once to our financial machinery on a 
commercial basis, and made to pay, di- 
rectly and indirectly, if competent man- 
agement is forthcoming. 

“Where the scheme, as much too 
briefly explained in the report, is bound 
to meet with criticism is in its connec- 
tion with the Government. On the one 
hand it is proposed that the new bank 
shall not unduly interfere with the busi- 
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ness done by existing commercial firms 
or institutions and should not actually 
be under Government control. On the 
other hand, besides a royal charter, it is 
proposed to give it in various respects 
a privileged position, and apparently a 
preference, in respect of Government fi- 
nancial assistance towards creating new 
business in the foreign and even in the 
home field, in a way which looks like 
necessarily bringing it into competition 
with ordinary private enterprise, possi- 
bly to the serious disadvantage of exist- 
ing financial houses. Alternatively it is 
projected by means of the credit attach- 
ing to Government support, to enable it 
to take just the bad risks that no other 
capitalist will finance—a rather doubtful 
benefit ultimately to the public. On all 
this part of the scheme, so far as it con- 
nects the Government with the bank, we 
should have preferred a much fuller dis- 
cussion than the report vouchsafes. The 
difficulties are in no way indicated or 
tackled, and the precise character of the 
taxpayer's liability is completely slurred 
over. The best feature in this part of 
the scheme is the proposal for a Bureau 
d’Etudes in connection with a reorgani- 
zation (badly wanted in any event) of 
the commercial intelligence branches of 
the Board of Trade and the Foreign 
Office.” 


& 


French Municipal Loan 


OANS of $20,000,000 each to the 

City of Bordeaux, City of Lyons 
and City of Marseilles, France, were an- 
nounced recently by Messrs. Kuhn, Loeb 
& Co., New York. The bonds are for 
three years, payable in gold, and bear 
six per cent. Accompanying the offer 
of the loan are these statements: 

The Government of the French Re- 
public is to undertake to furnish and 
permit the exportation of gold, so far 
as necessary, to permit the cities to pay 
the interest or principal amount of the 
loans in gold in the city of New York. 

It is stated that these loans are 
the only external loans of the above 
mentioned cities, and are to be made to 
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provide for expenditures for the allevia- 
tion of suffering caused by the war and 
for other municipal purposes. 
Bordeaux, one of the three lead- 
ing French seaports, has, according 
to last enumeration, a population of 
261,678 and a funded debt of franes 
48,500,000 (approximately $9,000,000). 
Lyons, next to Paris the leading 
trade center of France, has accord- 
ing to the last enumeration, a popula- 
tion of 523,796, and a funded debt of 
francs 97,000,000 (approximately $18.- 
000,000). Marseilles, the foremost sea- 
vort of France, has according to the last 
enumeration, a population of 550,619 
and a funded debt of francs 122,800,000 
(approximately $23,000,000). 


& 


Canada After the War 


ANADA, like the United States, is 
prospering mightily, with manufac- 
turers busy everywhere with war orders, 
high prices for crops of average abund- 
ance and heavy demands for the prod- 
ucts of all her staple industries. Never- 
theless the bankers and other thinking 
men of the country are asking them- 
selves, “After the war, what?” There 
is no delusion that present prosperity 
and activity is to continue indefinitely. 
Sir George Foster, Minister of Trade 
and Commerce, and his able deputy, F. 
C, T. O’Hara, have taken up this sub- 
ject with vigor and it is evident that no 
stone will be left unturned to prepare 
the Dominion for what may be in store 
for her after the great conflict is over. 
Steps have already been taken by the 
Department to organize and bring about 
a general convention of the business in- 
terests of the country to consider these 
questions and formulate a plan of ac- 
tion. 

Nobody knows just what after-the- 
war conditions are going to be. The 
theories of the ablest economists have 
been upset during the present conflict 
and the apparently impossible has hap- 
pened again and again. 

As D. C. Macarow, general manager 
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of the Merchants Bank of Canada, said 
in a recent address to a gathering of 
branch managers: 

“It is a time of change in the coun- 
try’s affairs and indeed in the affairs of 
the world at large. Even in the view of 
the most pessimistic, the war is drawing 
to its close and we must be prepared to 
face the after-the-war conditions. 

“IT shall not embark, however, upon 
any prophecy as to what these after-the- 
war conditions will be, as practically 
every prophecy regarding this war, no 
matter by whom made (and prophecy 
has been handed out liberally in regard 
to the financial, economic and physical 
effects to be expected), has been falsi- 
tied by results. 

“That we shall achieve in good time a 
complete victory, however, no one need 
hesitate to prophesy, and that this coun- 
try will afterwards experience extensive 
and solid development appears to be 
equally well assured. What period will 
elapse between the war’s termination 
and the beginning of substantial devel- 
opment here, and just what the prevail- 
ing conditions will be during the interim 
when the readjustment of world condi- 
tions is being effected, are questions not 
so easily answered, whatever one’s opin- 
ions may be. 

“To use Mr. Asquith’s classic expres- 
sion, therefore, we shall have to ‘wait 
and see’—keeping our sails trimmed the 
while.” 


& 
The European War Debt 


I NDEBTEDNESS of the seven prin- 

cipal nations engaged in the Euro- 
pean war has cost $75,000,000,000. 
according to statistics prepared by the 
Mechanics and Metals National Bank of 
New York, and made public in a special 
booklet on the financial aspects of the 
war. In the middle of 1914 the indebt- 
edness of these seven nations was $27,- 
000,000,000. 

Financing on an extensive scale has 
taken place abroad this fall. France has 
issued a second formal war loan, Ger- 
many a fifth loan, and Russia a sixth 
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loan. Great Britain has issued tempor- 
ary securities in enormous sums. All the 
nations have been compelled to borrow 
extensively, on account of the rising cost. 
The war is now costing $105,000,000 
every twenty-four hours, according to 
the Mechanics and Metals National 
Bank; expenditures of the Entente Al- 
lies being fully double those of the Cen- 
tral Allies. Last April, when this bank 
undertook previously to make a financial 
analysis of the war, its calculation of 
daily war cost was $90,000,000. That 
Europe will have expended 75 billion 
dollars directly for military operations, 
and that its combined direct and indi- 
rect cost will have been above 100 bil- 
lions if hostilities extend to the middle 
of next year, is a statement made by the 
bank. In making its estimate of direct 
military expenditure, the bank compares 
it with the cost of other great wars of 
history as follows: 
Approximate 
Cost 
Napoleonic Wars, 1793-1815. .$6,250,000,000 
American Civil War, 1861-64. . 8,000,000,000 
Franco-Prussian War, 1870-71. 3,000,000,000 
South African War, 1900-02... 1,250,000,000 
Russo-Japanese War, 1904-05.. 2,500,000,000 
European War, 1914-17....... 75,000,000,000 


The statement is made that the Amer- 
ican Civil War, hitherto the greatest 
conflict in world history, is being dupli- 
cated in the present war with such in- 
tensity that a counterpart of every full 
year of that struggle is being reproduced 
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each month. Pro-rated over the entire 
population, the direct cost of the present 
war means more to the people of Eng- 
land than.of any other nation. France 
is only a little behind on the list, Ger- 
many is third and Russia last. 

Interest on debt will require the pay- 
ment of $3,800,000,000 yearly after 
1917, if the war ends next year, accord- 
ing to the Mechanics and Metals Na- 
tional Bank. In 1914 interest on debt 
was $1,070,000,000. In a booklet pre- 
senting these figures, the bank indicates 
that total government expenditure in 
Europe, for bond interest and support 
of the various branches of government, 
will require nineteen per cent. of the 
people’s income. 


ot 


New Loan to Russia 


N November 16 

ment was made of a new loan of 
$50,000,000 to Russia. It is for five 
vears and bears 514 per cent. 

The bonds are to be dated December 
1, and interest will be payable June 1 
and December 1, in gold coin in New 
York. The bonds will be exempt from 
all present and future Russian taxes. 
The terms of the agreement provide that 
the principal is payable at maturity at 
the option of the holder in rubles, at the 
offices of the Imperial State Bank of 
Russia, at the current commercial rate 
of exchange of Petrograd at sight on 
New York. The bonds and coupons, 
when due and payable, will be accepted 
in payment for all Russian custom house 
dues at the value of gold dollars at the 
current rates of exchange. The bonds 
are also eligible as security for Russian 
Government contracts. 

The option of payment at maturity at 
the Imperial State Bank of Russia at 
the full face value of the bonds in rubles 
at the exchange rates then prevailing, i 
declared to be a very valuable privilege, 
one possessed by no other issue of Rus- 
sia’s external or internal debt. 

In the descriptive circular issued by 
the bankers it is stated that the volume 

of American exports to Russia have been 


formal announce- 
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steadily increasing, and that the essen- 
tial object of the loan is to facilitate the 
continuation of this growing export 
trade. The exports for the eight months 
ended August 31, 1916, are given 
$300,362,626, compared with $169,099,- 
931 for the entire year of 1915. 

The bankers say further that the fu- 
ture development of Russia’s resources, 
in accordance with a comprehensive pro- 
gramme now contemplated, should in- 
sure to Russia, for years to come, a per- 
manent place as a leading export nation. 

The Russian loan is offered under the 
names of J. P. Morgan & Co., the Na- 
tional City Company, the Guaranty 
Trust Company, Lee Higginson & Co., 
and Harris, Forbes & Co. 

Russia’s total debt, includin« the last 
unsecured loan of $50,000,000 negoti- 
ated in this country, is estimated at ap- 
proximately $14,850,000,000, compared 
with $4,537,000,000 in July, 1914. This 
estimate includes all floating debt and 
advances made by other nations. 


as 


co 


Bank of Adelaide 


At the last annual meeting of the 

Bank of Adelaide, Australia, Mr. 
A. Waterhouse, who presided, remarked 
that it had been found advisable, in 
consequence of the provisions of the 
Federal Income Taxation Act and their 
interpretation by the Commissioner, to 
recast the report. 

At the invitation of the chairman, 
the manager (Mr. J. Shiels) read the 
alteration, and added that the directors 
had also reported that the interim di- 
vidend of £20,000 paid in November, 
1915, was paid out of the profits for 
the half-year ended Sentember 27, 1915, 
and that those profits exceeded the 
amount of the dividend so paid; that 
the dividend of £20,000 which they now 
recommended would be paid out of the 
balance of the profit for the year ended 
March 27, 1916, after having paid out 
of it the said interim dividend of £20,- 
000. 

The chairman, in moving the adoption 
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of the directors’ report, said: For the 
past year shareholders were reminded 
that the conditions of drought and war 
which prevailed at the last meeting had 
had a great influence upon the business 
of the bank during the period under re- 
view. 

It should be borne in mind that the 
farmers, in putting in last year’s crop, 
were handicapped in several ways. They 
had lost a lot of working stock, and 
what remained was in low condition. 
They had to buy fodder, seed, and ma- 
nures, at very high prices. Drought, 
fortunately, now was a thing of the past, 
and a record harvest had been success- 
fully gathered, but the war intervened. 
The demands upon shipping for war 
purposes by Great Britain and the Al- 
lies have been such that it was difficult 
to obtain freight for the quick market- 
ing of their produce. Hence, the farm- 
ers were faced with a slow and uncer- 
tain market, and had not appreciated 
their good yield as they might have done 
in other circumstances. That was re- 
grettable, for there was no section of 
the community which had faced its diffi- 
culties with greater courage, economy, 
and determination. However, the pres- 
ent held greater promise. They were 
equipped with ample fodder, full sup- 
plies of seed, for which they would not 
have to pay, and their working stock 
was sufficient and in good order. it 
might, therefore, be hoped that with an 
average season their efforts would meet 
with the reward they so well deserved. 
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The profit and loss account showed 
improvement, exchange business having 
partially recovered from the paralyzing 
effect of the outbreak of hostilities, and 
the short exports as the result of the 


drought. 
The directors recommended a divi- 
dend of eight per cent. per annum, and 


to carry forward a considerably larger 
balance, which, in the circumstances, was 
considered better than further adding to 
the already large reserve fund. 

The figures showed little variation 
from those of last year, although in the 
meantime the South Australian Govern- 
ment had removed its accounts to the 
Commonwealth Bank. They regretted 
losing this business after twenty-three 
years, during which time they claim to 
have efficiently conserved the interests 
of the state. Liquid assets—unless the 
Government wheat advance of £602,000 
were included, as they thought it should 
be—were lower; but if that amount were 
included they were rather higher than 
last year’s. Financing the present har- 
vest, especially in view of the difficulty 
in obtaining shipping, had naturally re- 
duced their cash reserves, which were, 
however, quite sufficient for the require- 
ments of their business. 

The board has scrutinized every ac- 
count on the bank’s books, and ample 
provision has been made for probable 
losses. Investment stocks—chiefly Gov- 
ernment securities—had been written 
down, and now stood at the price of 
the day. 
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Having regard te the great strain im- 
posed upon the staff by the abnormal 
conditions, the board had voted a bonus 
of five per cent. on the salaries of all 
officers which did not exceed £500 a 
year, both on this and on the London 
staff. That acknowledgment was well 
deserved, for the staff had risen to the 
occasion with great loyalty. The drain 
on the staff (including the London 
branch) caused by enlistment for active 
service, amounting to fifty-five, had tv 
some extent been met by the employment 
of lady clerks, whose work had proved 
efficient, and whose services in the fu- 
ture would probably be retained. He 
moved: “That the interim dividend of 
£20,000 paid in November, 1915, be 
charged and debited to the profits for 
the half-year ending September 27, 
1915, and that the now proposed divi- 
dend of £20,000 be paid out of the bal- 
ance of the profits for the year ending 
March 27, 1916, and, with these quali- 
fications and subject to these directions, 
that the report and balance sheet be 
adopted.” 

The motion was adopted. 

Messrs. A. G. Rymill and J. R. Fow- 
ler were reappointed directors, and 
Messrs. W. L. Ware and W. Neill au- 


ditors. 


% 


Return of Foreign-Owned 
American Securities 


OME interesting investigations re- 
garding the return to this country 

of American securities held abroad, have 
been made by Mr. L. F. Loree, president 
of the Delaware & Hudson Railroad. 
Writing on the matter to the New York 
“Journal of Commerce,” Mr. Loree says: 
““My own inquiries have shown that 
between January 31, 1915, and July 31, 
1916, American investors repurchased 
not less than $1,288,773,801, in par 
value, of the securities of their own rail- 
ways which had been owned by residents 
of foreign countries. The market value 
of these securities was in excess of one 
billion dollars. The data must some- 
what understate the facts as to railway 
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securities, and they take no account of 
other kinds of securities (industrial and 
municipal issues) that have been resold 
to this country. Data with regard to 
the omitted securities are very scanty. 
On December 31, 1914, the foreign 
holdings of United States Steel Corpora- 
tion common stock amounted to 1,193,- 
064 shares and of preferred to 309,457 
shares. To September 30, 1916, the for- 
eign holdings of the common had de- 
creased to 537,809 shares and of the pre- 
ferred to 171,096.” 


& 


New Building of the Common- 
wealth Bank of Australia 


ORMAL opening of the new build- 

ing of the Commonwealth Bank of 
Australia, Pitt and Moore streets, Syd- 
ney, N. S. W., took place on August 
22 in the company of the Governor Gen- 
eral and principal officials of the Com- 
monwealth of Australia and many other 
distinguished guests. After the cere- 
mony of presenting gold keys to the bank 
to several persons of prominence, ad- 
dresses were made by His Excellency 
the Governor General, the Prime Min- 
ister, the Commonwealth Treasurer and 
the Governor of the Commonwealth 
Bank. 

The new building—an illustration of 
which has previously appeared in these 
pages—is ten stories above the pave- 
ment and has basement and sub-base- 
ment below the pavement. All the floors 
are occupied by the bank’s various de- 
partments. In all respects the new 
building, in materials and construction, 
conforms to the latest type of bank ar- 
chitecture. 


& 


National Bank of South 
Africa, Limited 
ONTINUED progress is exhibited 


by this institution, the balance- 
sheet figures for the year ended March 
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31 last showing substantial increases 
as compared with the previous year. De- 
posits and current accounts at £23,157,- 
000 mark an increase of nearly £3,000,- 
000. The net profit for the twelve 
months has amounted to £221,576, as 
compared with £184,558 for the previous 
year. A dividend of six per cent. is 
paid, absorbing £167,282. All invest- 
ments have been written down to 
prices ruling at March 31 last, with 
the exception of the last war loan, which 
stands in the book at the price of issue. 
The securities are of a gilt-edged de- 


scription, being either Government 
stocks or investments of the highest 
class. 


& 


Loan to Sao Paulo, Brazil 


SIX PER CENT. serial external 

gold loan of $5,500,000 to the City 
of Sao Paulo, Brazil, interest and prin- 
cipal payable in United States gold 
coin, is announced by the Equitable 
Trust Co. of New York. The bonds are 
dated December 1, 1916, and are due 
January 1 of each year from 1919-1928 
inclusive, in equal instalments of $550,- 
000 of each. The denomination of the 
bonds is $1,000, registerable as to prin- 
cipal only. Interest is payable semi-an- 
nually January 1 and July 1, except 
that the first coupon payable July 1, 
1917, shall represent interest for seven 
months from the date of the bonds. The 
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bonds are free from all Brazilian fed- 
eral, state and municipal taxes. 


& 


Bank of Venezuela 


HE report of this institution as 

made to the last annual meeting of 
shareholders at Caracas, shows that 
while business has somewhat improved, 
it has not yet reached the volume rul- 
ing prior to the war in Europe. Earnings 
for the period covered by the last report 
were, however, more favorable than for 
the preceding one. Earnings for the 
first half of 1916 were 1,365,831 boli- 
vars, and expenses 375,083 bolivars. 
After making provision for dividends 
and the guaranty and reserve funds, 
360,000 bolivars remained to be carried 
forward. 


& 
Bank of North Queensland 


HE fifty-sixth report of the Bank 

of North Queensland was present- 
ed at the shareholders’ meeting, Bris- 
bane, July 21. Net profits for the 
half-year, after making customary de- 
deductions, were £6,520, which added to 
the carry-over gave £10,182. Of this 
£4,875 was applied to dividend for the 
half-year at the rate of six per cent. 
per annum, and the balance to divi- 
dend tax, writing down cost of Sydney 
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premises, leaving £63 to be carried for- 
ward. 


Proposed Bond Issue in 
Uruguay 


HE President of Uruguay has 

asked Congress to authorize an 
issue of bonds to the amount of 13,500,- 
000 pesos (peso==$1.034), to be known 
as the “1916 internal conversion loan.” 
This loan would draw 61% per cent. an- 
nual interest, payable quarterly, with 
one per cent. cumulative amortization, 
payable annually from 1917. The pro- 
ceeds from these bonds would be used 
to cover the 1915-16 deficit of 3,152,- 


576 pesos, to convert at par the eight 
per cent. treasury warrants of 1915, 
amounting to 9,520,000 pesos, and to 
cancel other indebtedness, consolidated 
in one large loan these various accounts 
and reducing the interest on them. 


& 


New Loan to China 


CHINESE loan of $5,000,000 was 

announced a short time since by the 
Continental and Commercial National 
Bank of Chicago. It is reported that 
some objection to the loan was made on 
the part of the financial group of pow- 
ers through whom alone China is sup- 
posed to place external loans. 


Trust Company Resources 


HE fourteenth annual edition of 

“Trust Companies of the United 
States,” issued by the United States 
Mortgage & Trust Company, New York, 
is being distributed. 

In the preface, President John W. 
Platten says: “The trust companies of 
the United States during the year just 
closed have had exceptional opportuni- 
ties for service to the financial and com- 
mercial interests of this country and to 
the foreign nations as well. The prob- 
lems incident to the new position of the 
trust companies in the world affairs 
have been met and solved with courage, 
while the business openings resulting 
therefrom have been availed of with en- 
terprise and good judgment. A _ note- 
worthy increase in the business of ac- 
ceptances, both foreign and domestic, 
the establishment of well-equipped de- 
partments for the handling of foreign 
transactions, especially with Central 
and South America, and liberal partici- 
pations in foreign loans, are all deserv- 
ing of special mention. The work of 
unifying and improving existing laws 
for the safeguarding of the interests of 
these companies and their clients is pro- 
gressing satisfactorily, while the ad- 
ministration of corporate and private 


Now Exceed $7,600,000,000 


trusts in ever-increasing volume is con- 
tinually evidenced. 

“When it is considered that the ag- 
gregate of trust company resources re- 
ported during the year increased one 
billion three hundred million dollars 
and now totals over seven billion six 
hundred million dollars, the vital and 
growing importance of the part played 
by trust companies in national and in- 
ternational affairs will be fully realized 
and these institutions comtinue to re- 
ceive a deservedly increasing measure 
of recognition and support.” 

Just five years ago the aggregate re- 
sources of these companies reported in 
this compilation were $5,168,000,000, 
showing an increase of forty-seven per 
cent. for all trust companies in the 
United States. 

The showing of trust company growth 
in the following states is interesting: 


PER 

STATE INCREASE CENT. 
a $531,000.000 95 
Pennsylvania ....... 139,000,000 15 
| ES ee are 117,000,000 18 
Massachusetts ....... 110,090,000 26 
RE alte isc nb ice Stee 94,000,000 26 
New Jersey ......... 41,000,000 13 
Connecticut ......... 39.600.000 61 
re ee 35,000,000 14 
ere 20,000,000 18 
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VIEW OF THE ENTRANCE TO THE NEW QUARTERS OF THE CITIZENS COMMERCIAL TRUST 
COMPANY OF BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Modern Financial Institutions and Their 
Equipment 





New Buffalo Bank Opens 
For Business 


NEW Buffalo bank, The Citizens 
Commercial Trust Company, has 
opened for business in the Elli- 

cott Square building. Hoggson Broth- 
ers, the New York builders, designed 
and equipped the new quarters. The 
main banking room has a street front- 
age of fifty-two feet with a depth of 
sixty-four feet. In the basement, sev- 
enty-five feet wide by one hundred and 
twenty feet long, is located the safe de- 
posit department, storage vaults, etc. 
The facade of the bank is formed by 
the piers of the Ellicott Square Build- 
ing. Three large plate glass windows, 
set in copper frames, occupying the en- 
tire front, afford ample light in the 
banking quarters. The vestibule is fin- 
ished in copper and the imposing archi- 
ectural treatment of the doorway gives 
mportance to the entrance of the bank. 
The main banking room of the Citi- 


zens Commercial Trust Company has 
been planned and laid out in a manner 
which admirably serves the purpose of 
the bank. The quarters represent the 
intelligent use of beautiful and appro- 
priate materials in combination with 
richness of design. The room is spa- 
cious, generous and dignified. 

The public space has been cleverly 
laid out in the form of a Greek cross, 
one axis following the line of the main 
entrance and the other determined by 
the entrance from the public corridor 
of the Ellicott Square building. This 
cruciform arrangement of the public 
space divides the banking room into four 
quarters. The division on the right of 
the front vestibule is occupied by the 
offices of the bank with an adjoining 
cage for collections, discounts, ete. The 
space on the left of the front vestibuic 
is given over to the bond department 
and to new business, while the two re- 
maining divisions in the rear of the 
banking room are taken up by the sav- 
ings’ and tellers’ cages. 
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MAIN BANKING ROOM, CITIZENS COMMERCIAL TRUST COMPANY OF BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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A PART OF BOND DEPARTMENT, CITIZENS COMMERCIAL TRUST COMPANY OF BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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THE CITIZENS COMMERCIAL TRUST COMPANY OF BUFFALO, N. Y., AS IT APPEARED ON THE 
DAY OF OPENING 


The officers’ quarters, which are 
eighteen feet square, are on the right 
of the vestibule divided from the public 
space by a low marble rail, making the 
officers easily accessible to the public. 
Two rooms in the rear give the neces- 
sary privacy for consultations. 

A large cage for collections, discounts, 
notes and foreign exchange is set be- 
tween the officers’ space and the credit 
department, so that the cage is in close 
connection with the two departments of 
the bank with which it needs to be in 
touch. This cage has two wickets open- 
ing onto one arm of the public space, 
and one wicket opening onto the other 
arm. There are also hand holes in the 
rear partitions for passing papers, etc., 
to and from adjoining cages. 

In addition to the usual drawers, spe- 
cial pedestals have been provided under 
the counter, on either side of the knee 
spaces, fitted with tiers of drawers and 
cupboards. 

On the left of the vestibule, opposite 
the officers’ quarters, the bond depart- 
ment occupies a space twelve feet wide 

5 


by twenty-seven feet long. Like the 
officers’ space this is separated from the 
public by a low marble rail in which are 
two bronze gates. On the other arm, 
this low rail has been converted into a 
check desk, a glass writing bed taking 
the place of the marble ledge. 

In the right-hand rear portion of the 
banking room are three cages for the 
tellers, with two spare wickets, while in 
the remaining quarter opposite, is a 
large cage with three wickets for the 
savings department. 

The end of the main arm of the pub- 
lic space is hexagonal in shape with a 
wicket in the center bay opening into 
the statement cage. At the end of the 
cross arm of the public space, a door 
gives access to the working space of the 
credit department, which has been laid 
out along generous lines to allow for fu- 
ture growth. 

There are three handsome marble 
check desks set in the public space in 
addition to the special check desk for 
the bond department. These desks are 
of Botticino marble with clear plate 
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glass writing beds, through which may 
be seen the racks containing various 
blank forms in use in the bank. 

The marble rail in front of the offi- 
cers’ quarters is continued around the 
whole of the public space, forming a 
wainscot for the counter screen in front 
of the working cages. The upper por- 
tion of the screen is broken up into 
panels by light bronze pilasters, sup- 
porting a bronze cornice with a smail 
bronze urn over each pilaster. The 
panels are filled in with clear glass in 
the upper portion, with a band of ob- 
secure glass just above the counter, and 
all the wickets are finished with bronze 
grilles and black Carrara deal plates. 

The doors in the counter screen on 
the public side are finished in mahog- 
any matching the panelled wainscot in 
the officers’ space and the bond depart- 
ment. 

The wood work throughout the work- 
ing space is finished in oak, with wire 
mesh partitions separating the different 
departments. The desks, chairs and 
other loose furniture are finished in oak 
or mahogany to match the finish of the 
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adjoining woodwork. The floor of the 
public space is terrazzo with a mosaic 
border and the floors throughout the 
working space have been laid with bat- 
tleship linoleum. 

In planning the arrangement of the 
different departments their interrela- 
lation has been closely studied. The in- 
tention has been to keep those depart- 
ments together that are most closely as- 
sociated. At the same time, special at- 
tention has been given to the individual 
requirements of the different depart- 
ments in the way of equipment. 

The location of the various desks, 
tables and other furniture has been laid 
out to assure an efficient working ar- 
rangement with a maximum of clear 
floor space, and the lighting fixtures, 
telephones and other mechanical devices 
have been placed accordingly. 

The harmonious combination of the 
materials used in the design of the whole 
equipment of the banking room make 
the new quarters of the bank good to 
look at, as well as to work in. 

In addition to the first floor, occupied 
by the bank, a basement space three 
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times the area of the main banking room 
is utilized. Here are the great vaults, 
the safety-deposit vault, two silver 
vaults and a cold storage vault for furs 
and the like. 

The main entrance to the basement is 
by means of the public elevator and also 
by a wide flight of stairs located in the 
banking room near the public corridor. 

Both stairs and elevator lead the cus- 
tomer to a large stair hall in the base- 
ment. An iron grille separates this hall 
from a large reception room twenty-five 
feet wide by thirty-eight feet long, in 
the rear of which are the vaults. 

On the right of the reception room are 
special rooms for ladies, twelve coupon 
booths and two committee rooms. The 
space in rear of the vaults has been al- 
lotted to those departments closely asso- 
ciated with the safe deposit and storage 
vaults and to such departments as rare- 
ly come in touch with those on the first 
floor. The working quarters of the 
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bank on the first floor and basement 
have, however, been linked up by means 
of a new circular iron stair and an ele- 
vator designed to carry coin trucks as 
well as passengers. 

Not the least interesting feature of 
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the remodeling of these quarters for the 
bank is the Hoggson Building Method, 
under which the work was done by 
Hoggson Brothers. The entire opera- 
tion from the preparation of the plans, 
through the construction, decoration, 
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TRUST 


even the equipment and furnishing was 
conducted under a single contract for 
the completed quarters at a guaranteed 
limit of cost to the bank. 

The despatch with which the work 
was done is another feature worthy of 
mention. The four store rooms which 
were to be remodelled, were vacated by 
tenants in the Ellicott Square building 
and turned over to Hoggson Brothers 
on July 24, after which measurements 
had to be secured to determine the exact 
location of columns and walls. Then 
the figured detailed drawings and shop 
drawings for marble, bronze and cabinet 
work had to be made and the work 
manufactured, delivered to the job and 
erected. All of the plaster had to be 
removed from the four stores as well as 
new floors laid in the banking room. 
The quarters were completed so that the 
bank opened for business on October 
2, substantially nine weeks from the 
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Roy H. Grirrin 
VICE-PRESIDENT, CITIZENS COMMERCIAL TRUST 
COMPANY OF BUFFALO, N. Y. 


time the quarters were turned over to 
the contractors. 


& 


THE NEW BANK’S ORGANIZA- 
TION 


HE formation of the Citizens Com- 

mercial Trust Company with its 
capital and surplus of $2,500,000 marks 
an epoch in Buffalo’s commercial devel- 
opment. It represents a consolidation 
of the Citizens Bank, Black Rock Bank 
and the Security Safe Deposit Company. 
The combined capital and surplus of the 
consolidated companies has been in- 
creased to $2,500,000, making it the 
largest trust company in this respect in 
the city of Buffalo at the time. 

The Citizens Bank was incorporated 
twenty-six years ago, continuing opera- 
tion under that title until the recent 
merger, as above noted. 
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Sypnor J. TucKer 
CITIZENS COMMERCIAL TRUST 
COMPANY OF BUFFALO, N. Y. 


VICE-PRESIDENT, 


The policy of the institution was a 
conservative one, and as a result of the 
long time of its existence, it succeeded 
in obtaining a substantial place in the 
confidence of the community and out-of- 
town interests, which it served. 

The following is a comparative sched- 
ule of deposits and resources of figures 
of the old company compiled from 1908 
to 1916. 


DEPOSITS 
$2,017,101.95 
2,618,752.49 
4,013,850.47 
5,248,243.15 
6,350,691.71 


RESOURCES 

. $2,388,637.12 
.- 3,012,191.50 
.. 4,492,697.13 
.. 5,751,516.14 
. 6,910,704.93 


June 17, 1908 
June 20, 1910 
June 14, 1912 
June 30, 1914 
June 30, 1916 


When the Black Rock Bank was 
taken over, it brought the bulk figures 
up to $7,484,000 for deposits and $10,- 
007,000 resources. The capital and 
surplus being $2,500,000, places the 
company in a very efficient position 
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E. B. Crare-Avery 
CITIZENS COMMERCIAL TRUST COM- 
PANY OF BUFFALO, N. Y. 


SECRETARY, 


to satisfactorily handle the addition- 
al business, which is finding its way 
in each day. Since the last figures 
above mentioned were compiled, the de- 
posits have increased by $2,675,000, 
making the total resources now $12,- 
675,000. 

Nothing has been spared in equipping 
the office with every device essential to 
the last word in “Service,” which the 
company now offers the citizens of Buf- 
falo and banking correspondents 
throughout the country. It was gener- 
ally felt that owing to the continued 
growth of the city, a new large banking 
institution needed. The commu- 
nity responded readily to the idea and 
a very representative directorate was 
obtained. It would hardly be possible 
to join together on one board, directors 
stronger financially or better able to ad- 
vise and govern, considering it as a 


was 


whole. 
A complete list of officers follows: 
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Rosert C. Gavupp 
CITIZENS COMMERCIAL TRUST COM= 
PANY OF BUFFALO, N. Y. 


TREASURER, 


Joseph Block, chairman of the board; 
William H. Crosby, president; William 
H. Andrews, Norman A. MacDonald 
Roy H. Griffin and Sydnor J. Tucker, 
vice-presidents ; E. B. Clare-Avery, sec- 
retary; Robert C. Gaupp, treasurer; Leo 
B. Seitz, William F. Chase, Bernard M. 
Norcross and Harry G. Hoffman, as- 
sistant secretaries. 

Mr. Joseph Block, chairman of the 
board, was the person responsible for 
the incorporation of the Citizens Bank 
and was president during its twenty- 
six years of existence. Mr. William 
Crosby, the president, is one of Buffalo’s 
most substantial citizens, being the head 
of the large Crosby Company. William 
H. Andrews, the first vice-president, is 
president of Pratt & Lambert, Inc., one 
of the largest varnish manufacturing 
concerns in the world. Norman A. Mac- 
Donald, vice-president, was formerly 
cashier of the Citizens Bank and has 
taken an active part in the development 
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of the banking business of Buffalo. Roy 
H. Griffin, vice-president, is a well 
known banker from Chicago, at which 
place he was vice-president of the Peo- 
ple’s Trust and Savings Bank. Sydnor 
J. Tucker, vice-president, is considered 
an authority on investment bonds and 
formerly represented the National City 
Bank in the western part of New York 
state. He is in charge of the invest- 
ment bond department. E. B. Clare- 
Avery, secretary, is a well-known bank- 
er, formerly with the Merchants-La- 
clede National Bank, St. Louis. The 
remaining officers are all young Buffa- 
lonians, who have for the past fifteen 
years taken an active part in the bank- 
ing business of the city. 

A unique feature of the Citizens Com- 
mercial Trust Company is that it is the 
only institution in Buffalo operating 
more than one branch. The branch 
banking system is locally popular, the 
feeling being that it gives the people the 
benefit of large, strong banks in sections 
which ordinarily would only be able to 
support smaller institutions. 
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As an evidence of the popularity of 
the new institution, the deposits made 
on the opening day were over $1,225,- 
000, and over one hundred floral offer- 
ings were sent in. 

At the close of business November 
29, 1916, this bank had deposits of 
$10,159,088.53, and total resources of 
$12,759,718.50. 


IUUUEAUUANAUAATAANEAN OAD EAA EAA EA TEA 


Casco Mercantile Trust Com- 
pany, Portland, Maine 





HE important and _ successful 
merger of the Casco National 
Bank and Mercantile Trust Co. 
at Portland, Me., which took place last 
January, materially enhanced Port- 
land’s financial prestige and added one 
more to the list of New England’s 
strong banks. The Casco organization, 
always a strong one, has now acquired 





MAIN BANKING ROOM, CASCO MERCANTILE TRUST COMPANY, PORTLAND, MAINE 
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DIRECTORS ROOM, WITH BOARD IN SESSION, CASCO MERCANTILE TRUST COMPANY, 
PORTLAND, MAINE 


“iin 


ERE Re 


LADIES’ ROOM, CASCO MERCANTILE TRUST COMPANY, PORTLAND, MAINE 
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Cot. Frep N. Dow 


PRESIDENT, CASCO MERCANTILE TRUST COMPANY, 
PORTLAND, MAINE 


facilities which fully equip it for serv- 
ice in every department of modern 
bauking. 

It was back in 1824, nearly a hun- 
dred years ago, that the old Casco Bank 
was first organized as a state institu- 
tion, and in those early days it passed 
through the varied experiences common 
to the few banks in existence in those 
stirring times. It met with success 
from its inception and in 1836 took 
over its proportion of the loan account 
of the local branch of the United States 
Bank, then winding up its affairs. It 
participated in the loan to the state for 
equipping the Maine troops at the be- 
ginning of the war in 1861, and during 
the war when the result was still hang- 
ing in the balance, aided the Govern- 
ment to the full extent of its resources. 

Its capital at the start was $100,000, 
which was increased from time to time 
until in 1865, when it became a Na- 
tional Bank, it was $800,000. 
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Rozert H. Bean 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, CASCO MERCANTILE 


TRUST COMPANY, PORTLAND, MAINE 


Modest second-story rooms were first 
occupied and later the ground floor cf 
a building which was destroyed in the 
giv! “> of 18K Ties a new build- 
ing Was “t+ tea sti the site of the pres- 
ent bankuig feus:, the front of which 
was let for store. ati offices and the 
rear utilized for bwening purposes. 
Later the growth of the bank called for 
the occupancy of the front of the build- 
ing and now a large part of the com- 
modious structure is used by the bank. 
Lately the banking rooms have been en- 
tirely remodeled and fitted up in mod- 
ern style, offering attractive facilities 
to customers for the convenient trans- 
action of their business. 

The Mercantile Trust Co., which was 
merged with the Casco Bank was a 
much later institution, having been or- 
ganized in 1898. The combined de- 
posits aggregated $7,500,000. The of- 
ficers of the new institution at the time 
of the merger were: President, Fred N. 
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Dow, formerly president of the Casco 
National Bank; vice-presidents, Edward 
B. Winslow, formerly president of the 
Mercantile Trust Co., and Frank L. 
Rawson; secretary and treasurer, Rob- 
ert H. Bean. 

The president, Colonel Dew, is one 
of the most widely known men in 
Maine, in the public life of which he 
has long been prominent. He was for 
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DINING ROOM WHERE MEALS ARE SUPPLIED TO 
THE CLERKS OF THE CASCO MERCANTILE 
TRUST COMPANY, PORTLAND, MAINE 


some years a member of the Executive 
Council of the state, being chairmar. of 
that body, was speaker of the House of 
Representatives, Collector of the Port 
of Portland, and chairman of the Re- 
publican State Committee. He was re- 
cently chairman of the delegation from 
Maine in the recent national Republi- 
can convention. He is a son of the 
world-famous Neal Dow. He _ is 
prominent in business circles, is the 
owner of the Portland “Evening Ex- 
press-Advertiser’; president of the 
Portland Gas Light Co., president of 
the Union Safe Deposit & Trust Co., 
and is largely interested in real estate. 

Mr. Winslow was formerly president 
of the Mercantile Trust Co. He is at 
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the head of Winslow & Co., Portland; 
vice-president of the First National 
Bank, a director of the Union Safe De- 
posit & Trust Co., of the Union Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Co., of the Maine 
Central Railroad Co., and of the New 
England Telephone and Telegraph Co. 
Because of the Clayton Act, Mr. Wins- 
low was obliged to resign as vice-presi- 
dent of the Casco Mercantile Trust Co. 
and Eleazer W. Clark, formerly vice- 
president of the Casco National Bank, 
was made vice-president in his place. 
Mr. Clark is at the head of the great 
shipping house of J. S. Winslow & Co., 
which controls one of the largest mer- 
cantile fleets of the country. 

Mr. Rawson was formerly commer- 
cial superintendent for Maine of the 
New England Telephone and Tele- 
graph Co., and is in charge of the bond 
department of the new company. 

Mr. Bean is a young banker of wide 
experience in bank management, start- 
ing with the Third National Bank of 
Boston, auditor of the National Union 
Bank of Boston and treasurer and ac- 
tive manager of the Old South Trust 
Co. of Boston. His ability and expe- 
rience brought him the presidency of 
the American Institute of Banking, and 
he is a member of the Executive Coun- 
cil of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion. 

The board of directors comprises men 
prominent in the business affairs of 
Portland and Maine, including, besides 
the officers, Maynard S. Bird, banker; 
Mervin W. Clark, Charles Cook, whole- 
sale druggist; Lyman A. Cousens, in- 
vestment securities; Oakley C. Curtis, 
Governor of the state; Fred T. Gig- 
neux, capitalist; William H. Dow, 
treasurer “Evening Express’; Seth C. 
Gordon, physician; James C. Hamlen, 
foreign lumber; Aurelius S. Hinds, 
A. H. Hinds, manufacturers; Eugene 
E. Holt, physician; Roscoe T. Holt, 
state senator; Henry M. Jones, iron 
and steel; Alexander T. Laughlin, 
wholesale grocer; Adam P. Leighton, 
Chisholm Bros., general news agents; 
John F. Liscomb, president Chase 
Transfer Co.; Henry F. Merrill, coal; 
Franklin R. Redlon, general contrac- 
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tor; Ammi Whitney, Joseph W. Whit- 
ney, agricultural implements. 


The Casco Mercantile Trust Co., 
with resources of $8,022,599.20, is 


equipped to care for business of all 
kinds and of any magnitude. The com- 
pany is a large purchaser of commer- 
cial paper, has a fully equipped bond 
department, and its relations with the 
outside banking and business public are 
large and growing. 

The last published statement of the 
company (as of October 24, 1916) was 
as follows: 
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RESOURCES 
| Se a ee 
ie 732,626.76 
ee 970,489.45 
Loans, time .................. 3,079,344.35 
Investments, bonds 
Investments, stocks ............ 
Banking house and fixtures..... 


$205,264.24 


644,889.79 
70,000.00 





a 
LIABILITIES 

en  erererrrrrrrrrrer fF 

RUE, 369.500 40 pnwannnneae oe 500,000.00 

Pree fer ree 200,000.00 

Undivided profits .............. 99,234.66 

BE ven stn ccsccee ces ad0a cee 
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Banking and Financial Notes 





EASTERN STATES 
New York City 


—TIn order to make room for its con- 
stantly expanding business, the Metro- 
politan Trust Company, George C. Van 
Tuyl, Jr., president, has leased the 
space heretofore occupied by the Inter- 
national Banking Corporation and the 
International Bank, comprising the en- 
tire second floor and half of the fourth 
floor at 60 Wall street. 

In order to close the above lease it 
was necessary for the brokers to find 
quarters for the International Bank, 
which was accomplished by locating that 
institution in the Whitehall building in 
Battery place. The International Bank- 
ing Corporation was provided for in the 
building of the National City Bank, and 
the Yokohoma Specie Bank is to remove 
from the National City Bank building 
and will occupy quarters on the fifth 
floor of the Equitable building. 


—Thomas Williams, senior member 
of the firm of Ichabod T. Williams & 
Sons, was elected a director of the 
United States Mortgage and Trust Com- 











Car firstTrevident’ 


Merchants National Bank 


RICHMOND, VA. 
Capital . . . $200,000 
Surplus and Profits over 1,000,000 


The Gateway to and Collection 
Oenter for Southeastern States 


Send Us Your Items 
“ON TO RICHMOND” 
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Bonds 


K. N. & K.’s service is more 





than buying and selling bonds. 
We 
bond issue that we buy, 
assuring ourselves of the safety 


rigidly investigate every 


thus 


of the security we offer you. 


We solicit correspondence and 
will gladly furnish information 
on any details desired. 


Write for pamphlet No. 100 
“The Investment Situation” 


Knauth ‘Nachod & Kuhne 
Members of New York Stock Exchange 
EQUITABLE BUILDING 
New York City 








pany at a meeting of the board of di- 
rectors held October 27. 


—The Harriman National Bank is no- 
tifying its shareholders that at the an- 
nual meeting to be held in January a 
recommendation will be submitted by the 
board of directors increasing the capital 
stock of the bank from $500,000 to $1,- 
000,000. It is the intention of the bank 
to declare a cash dividend of 100 per 
cent., and stockholders will be advised 
that the dividend payment may be uti- 
lized for subscription payments to the 
new stock. 


-Directors of the Columbia Trust 
Company have voted to declare a special 
cash dividend of $2,000,000, payable out 
of surplus, and at the same time to in- 
crease the capital stock from $2,000,000 
to $5,000,000, offering the new stock to 
the present shareholders at par. The 
rights thus offered will be valuable, be- 
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cause the new stock will have a back 
value of $230, and, judging by the pres- 
ent market price of the old stock, $640, 
as against a book value of $525, new 
stock should sell about $280. 

The directors have elected Harris A. 
Dunn and Chollis A. Austin vice-presi- 
dents; Langley W. Wiggin, vice-presi- 
dent and secretary; F. C. Marston, 
treasurer, and S. Stern, manager of the 
foreign department. Orrin R. Judd was 
made trust officer, Willard C. Mason, as- 
sistant trust officer; Walter G. Kimball, 
assistant treasurer; Charles E. Wolff, 
assistant secretary, and F, G. Herbst, 
auditor. 

In connection with the increase in 
capital stock, it is worthy of note when 
the matter was first taken up by the 
executive committee, and before the 
board of directors had acted upon it, 
President King sent a notice to each 
stockholder to the effect that such an 
increase was contemplated, thus sav- 
ing the stockholders from parting with 
their shares without knowledge of what 
was about to happen. 


—Even in these times of big banking 
totals, the statement of the Hanover Na- 
tional Bank of November 17 is impres- 
sive. The statement shows a capital of 
$3,000,000; surplus and profits $16,- 
000,000; deposits $208,600,000, and to- 
tal resources $231,714,000. 


—That the National City Bank of 
New York appreciates the value of the 
American Institute of Banking and the 
work that it is doing has been amply 
demonstrated during the past year by 
the fact that they have reached out in 
various sections of the country and 
picked men members of the Institute for 
responsible positions in their organiza- 
tion. 

The latest Institute man to become 
identified with this bank is James B. 
Birmingham of New York Chapter, who 
goes with them to take up work in the 
new business department. Mr. Birming- 
ham has been a member of New York 
Chapter for the last seven or eight years, 
during which time he has taken a promi- 
nent part in its activities, and has re- 
ceived the Institute certificate for the 
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CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS OVER $42,000,000 
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successful completion of the prescribed 
course of study. He has served on va- 
rious committees of the Chapter; was 
chief consul one year, and last vear was 
chairman of the important educational 
committee. He has served on the board 
of governors of the chapter for a num- 
ber of years, and is still a member of 
that body. 

Mr. Birmingham first entered the 
banking business in 1904, when he went 
with the Citizens Central National Bank 
of New York. He remained with this 
institution until about a year ago, when 
he accepted a position with the Atlantic 
National Bank, which he now leaves to 
go with the National City Bank. 

Mr. Birmingham has attended a num- 
ber of national conventions of the In- 
stitute, and is well known to A. I. B. 
men throughout the country, all of whom 
will be glad to learn of the opportunity 
which has come to him. 


—Employees of the National Bank of 
Commerce in New York celebrated the 
recent inauguration of their commerce 
club with an informal dance and supper 
at the Hotel Astor, where they were 
the guests of the officers of the bank. 
There were upward of three hundred 
couples present, and all distinction of 
official rank was lost in the spirit of 
good fellowship which made the event 
a most enjoyable one. 


—Adolph F. Johnson, who has been 
with the Irving National Bank for a 
number of years, has resigned his posi- 
tion with that institution to become af- 


filiated with the New York State Bank- 
ing Department as an examiner. Mr. 
Johnson is one of the best-known of 
the younger banking men of New York 
city, and is well qualified to fill his new 
position, he having been with the Irving 
National Bank since 1903, during which 
time he has served in nearly every de- 
partment of that institution. 

Mr. Johnson is an active member of 
New York Chapter of the American 
Institute of Banking; is a member of 
its board of governors, and is a gradu- 
ate of the Institute. He is also a mem- 
ber of the educational committee of New 
York Chapter, and is in charge of its de- 
bate section. Mr. Johnson graduated 
from the New York Law School in 1912 
and from the Brooklyn Law School in 
1913, and was admitted to the bar in 
the same year. 


—The Corn Exchange Bank and asso- 
ciated institutions have granted a com- 
mercial credit of $25,000,000 to the 
British Government, the proceeds of 
which are to be used in the purchase of 
wheat in Canada. 

The transaction involves the organiza- 
tion of a new corporation, to be known 
as the Wheat Export Company of Can- 
ada, and incorporated under the laws of 
New York State, with a nominal capi- 
tal of $500. This concern is to handle 
wheat purchases in Canada for British 
account, and will finance them out of the 
proceeds of the $25,000,000 credit just 
arranged. 

Money will be advanced on demand 
notes of the Wheat Export Company 
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At Your Command 


To out-of-town banks we offer prompt 
and dependable service both in the 
making of collections and in the dis- 
charge of other commissions with 
which they may choose to entrust us. 





If you have an opportunity to come 
to New York, call and see us and let 
us demonstrate our facilities for serv- 
ing you. If you cannot come, write. 


LIBERTY NATIONAL BANK 


In the Equitable Building 120 Broadway, New York 
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carrying the guarantee of the British 
Government. The notes will be secured 
by wheat contracts and will run for an 
indefinite period at five per cent. It is 
expected they will mature some time 
next spring, probably in April. 





C. H. Pratrner 
ASSISTANT TRUST OFFICER, GUARANTY TRUST 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


nounced were those of Frederick T. 
Sherman and Charles H. Platner, who 
have been appointed assistant trust offi 





F. T. Suerman, Jr. cers of the institution. 
ASSISTANT TRUST OFFICER GUARANTY TRUST Mr. Sherman is forty-one years old. 
eee a an a graduate of Brooklyn Polytechnic In 


stitute and a member of the Phi Kappa 

—Promotions in the official staff of the Psi fraternity. He has been connected 

Guaranty Trust Company of New York with the company for twenty years. Mr. 

have been of frequent occurrence in the Platner is thirty-three years of age and 
past few weeks. The latest to be an- has been with the company five years. 
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JULIAN P. FAIRCHILD, 
WILLIAM HARKNESS, 
D. W. McWILLIAMS, 
WILLIAM J. WASON, JR., 


ACCOUNTS INVITED. 





Vice-Presidents 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 


1 aga al aah aM ash nit MW Ab, iho 


Kings County Trust Company 
City of New York, Borough of Brooklyn 
Capital $500,000 Surplus $2,000,000 Undivided Profits $700,000 


OFFICERS 
JULIAN D. FAIRCHILD, President 


THOMAS BLAKE, Secretary 

HOWARD D. JOOST, Assistant Secretary 
J. NORMAN CARPENTER, Trust Officer 
GEORGE V. BROWER, Counsel 
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—The National City Company has 
taken over the bond department of the 
National City Bank of New York and 
has purchased the bond business of N. 
W. Halsey & Co. 

The National City Company occupies 
offices in the National City Bank build- 
ing and is closely affiliated with the Na- 
tional City Bank. 

The quality of service which has been 
rendered in the past by the individual 
organizations will be further enhanced 
by the splendid facilities of the new 
company. 


—The Bethlehem Steel Co. is issuing 
$16,000,000 purchase money and im- 
provement mortgage five per cent. 20- 
year sinking fund gold bonds, dated 
July 1, 1916, and due July 1, 1936. 
These bonds are the direct obligation of 
the Bethlehem Steel Co., all of whose 
stock excepting directors’ shares is 
owned by the Bethlehem Steel Corpora- 
tion. They are secured by a first mort- 
gage on about 660 acres of land at Spar- 
rows Point, Md., and are also secured by 
a first mortgage on about 430 acres of 
land at Steelton, Pa., on which are lo- 
cated the bridge shop, the frog and 
switch shop, the Semet-Solvay coke oven 
plant, the general office building, and the 
limestone quarries from which the Steel- 
ton plant obtains its supply of this es- 
sential raw material. 

The bonds are further secured by a 
mortgage on all other plants and real 
estate of the Penn Miry Steel Co., in- 
cluding the Sparrows Point (M4d.), 
Steelton and Lebanon (Pa.) plants and 


a 54.16 per cent. interest in the Corn- 
wall Ore Banks and by pledge of 
$2,644,290 capital stocks of subsidiary 
companies. 

Subject to certain underlying bonds, 
these bonds are further secured by mort- 
gage lien on other plants and real estate 
and about $60,000,000 will be spent 
within the next four years in extending 
these plants and diversifying their prod- 
ucts. All of these extensions will be 
covered by the purchase money and im- 
provement mortgage. 

An annual sinking fund beginning 
July 1, 1919, equal to 214 per cent. of 
the outstanding bonds is to retire bonds 
not exceeding 105 and interest. 

The bonds are being offered by Clark, 
Dodge & Co. and Brown Brothers & Co. 
at 10014 and interest, to yield about 
1.96 per cent. 


—The Bankers Club (officers and em- 
ployees of the Bankers Trust Company ) 
celebrated its fifth anniversary Novem 
ber 21 by a beefsteak dinner at Reisen- 
weber’s. Prior to the dinner the annual 
election was held, the following being 
chosen as officers for the coming year: 
President, Wm. Howard Donahue; vice- 
president, R. G. Forbes; secretary, C. F. 
Bock; treasurer, W. S. Garretson; ed- 
itor of the “Pyramid,” P. A. Buttrick. 


—Two more promotions in the official 
family of the Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York have been announced. N. 
D. Jay, manager of the bond depart- 
ment, has been made a vice-president, 
and L. S. Critchell, assistant secretary, 
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GEORGE MOORE REUCK 
Certified Public Accountant 


Specialist in 
Directors’ Examinations 
Credit Investigations 
Amortization of Bonds 


43 Cedar Street, New York 




















has been appointed manager of the de- 
partment of publicity and new business, 
succeeding Fred W. Ellsworth, who was 
recently appointed secretary of the com- 
pany. 

Mr. Jay came to the Guaranty Trust 
Company a little over a vear ago, from 





D. N. Jay 


VICE-PRESIDENT, GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


the First National Bank of Milwaukee, 
where he was vice-president and man- 
ager of the bond denartment. He is 
thirty-three vears of age and a graduate 
of Knox College, Galesburg, Il. 
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Mr. Critchell was educated in the 
South, and after experience with several 
Western banking institutions, he came to 
the Guaranty Trust Company four years 
ago. He was first connected with the 
credit department, and in April, 1912, 





L. S. CrircHetr 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLICITY AND NEW 
BUSINESS, GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY OF 
NEW YORK 


MANAGER, 


joined the department of »ublicity and 
new business, in charge of the new busi- 
ness division. His work has involved 
considerable traveling, and Mr. Critchell 
is well known by bankers throughout 
the country. 


Officers of the Equitable Trust 
Company have announced that they 
would recommend to the board of trus- 
tees certain measures in the way of ex- 
tra compensation to clerical employees, 
designed to cover the advance in the 
price of the necessities of life. The 
Equitable Trust proposes to pay each 
month, or until rescinded by the trus- 
tees, an amount equal to twenty-five per 
cent. of the salary of employees. This 
payment, the officers state, is not to be 
considered as an increase in salary and it 
is to be regarded as a temporary meas- 
ure which will be discontinued or de- 
creased according to the prevailing con- 
ditions. A separate account will be set 
up from which these funds will be paid. 
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The recommendation makes the pay- 
ments retroactive so as to include the 
months of October and November. 
About 350 employees are affected. 


—W. H. Macintyre, agent of the 
Standard Bank of South Africa, Lt., has 
received the following cable from the 
head office in London: 

“The directors have resolved, subject 
to audit, to pay an interim dividend for 
the half year ended June 30, last, at 
the rate of fourteen per cent. per an- 
num, less income tax. The bank’s invest- 
ments have been written down to the last 
ascertainable value as at June 30, and 
all of the usual and necessary provisions 
have been made.” 


—Cornelius N. Bliss and Thomas 
Cochran were elected directors of the 
Bankers Trust Company at a meeting 
of the directors held November 8. 


—The United States Corporation 
Company,.of which Howard K. Wood is 
president, has been extending its facili- 
ties at its enlarged offices, No. 65 Cedar 
street, corner of Nassau, and now has. 
outside the trust companies, the largest 
and best-equipved transfer department 
in the city. 


& 
Philadelphia 


—Under date of November 15 the 
First National Bank, through its presi- 
dent, Mr. William A. Law makes public 
the following information regarding 
business affairs in this vicinity: 

Textile manufacturers of this city 
never reported so many orders booked 
at a generous margin of profit. 
Raw materials are so high that 
producers are buying only against 
actual sales. They are doing their 
business on a cash basis, or for 
short credit. Machinery makers can 
searcely be induced to take orders for 
power or electrical equipment where de- 
liveries are required within a year. It is 
not a question of price, but of output. 

Sugar refiners are earning excellent 
profits, although not nearly as much as 
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After Eight Months 


of Collins Service 


a Pennsylvania banker writes: 

“Since we have instituted your 
Service, our deposits have grown from 
$500,000 to $615,000.” 

This indicates the possibility of in- 
telligently directed educational effort. 
And continued healthy growth, in- 
creasingly evident as the campaign 
progresses, is in keeping with the 
broad, all-embracing influence of 
Collins Publicity methods. 

Identification with community pro- 
gress, increased prestige, business 
building, are brought about from 
every angle through the use of the 
Collins constructive, educational pub- 
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Financial Institution in each com- 
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the producers of raw sugar. The car 
shortage has made it difficult for the 
coal companies to supply the urgent 
needs of their customers, as the demand 
for steam coal is unparalleled. Ship 
builders cannot book any more 1917 
business. With the existing situation in 
raw material and labor, some shipyards 
will not bid for large work, except upon 
a percentage basis. 

This whole territory could use many 
thousand more men, many thousand 
more freight cars and a vast amount of 
additional raw material, if it had them. 
Wages are extremely high and the de- 
mand for labor is so great that one in- 
dustry is bidding against another for 
competent workers. This is giving sec- 
ond-grade workers a remarkable oppor- 
tunity to fit themselves for better posi- 
tions and many are taking advantage of 
the situation and going ahead fast. Busi- 
ness is being conducted at such high 
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pressure, however, that the tension upon 
men and machinery is unusually great. 

This is not to be wondered at, in a 
country whose foreign commerce this 
year promises to reach eight billion dol- 
lars, or one-fifth of the international 
trade of the world. This means that 
our foreign commerce is double what it 
was in 1914, although our supply of 
common labor is probably less to-day 
than it was then. If the eight-hour day 
should be generally adopted, the situa- 
tion would become much more serious. 
The next war—that for commercial su- 
premacy—will call for brains, not 
brawn. If we are to win it, we 
must develop the highest grade lead- 
ership, which is possible only for 
men who have been educated to 
adopt the international viewpoint. 
The struggle will be the most in- 
teresting that the world has ever seen, 
for the best talent of Great Britain, 
France and Germany are perfecting a 
thorough government organization to aid 
the nations in regaining the commercial 
prestige lost by war. 


—For the fiscal year ending October 
31, the Philadelphia Trust Company re- 
ports as follows: 


NC re errr $1,541,104.19 
Disbursements (including inter- 

SE i ey are 885,798.80 
rere Pere $655,305.39 


Balance to credit of undivided 
profits, Oct. 30, 1915........ 623,624.37 


$1,278,929.76 





Deduct— 
Amount applied to reduce 
book values of securities on 


October Si, 1916. ........... $36,797.95 
Four quarterly dividends of 
six per centum each....... 240,000.00 


Balance to credit of undivided 
profits, October 31, 1916... .$1,002,131.81 


During the year four quarterly divi- 
dends of six per cent. each were paid. 
The company has established a system 
of pensions for employees, the purpose 
of which is thus stated: 

The purpose of the establishment by 
the board of directors of a system of 
pensions is to encourage persistency of 
service and to reward those who give 


the productive years of their life to the 
service of the company, and who, by 
reason of advanced age, or by reason of 
permanent or continued incapacity be- 
cause of sickness, are prevented from 
performing regular and competent serv- 
ice, 

All employees who shall have been 
ecntinuously in the service of the com- 
pany for at least twenty years, and sha}l 
have attained the age of sixty-five years, 
may, unless requested by the board of di- 
rectors to remain longer in service, be re- 
tired from active service and be granted 
a pension for the remainder of their life- 
time. 

All employees who shall have been 
continuously in the service of the com- 
pany for at least twenty vears, and shall 
have attained the age of seventy years, 
shall, unless requested by the board of 
directors to remain longer in service, re- 
tire from active service and receive a 
pension for the remainder of their life- 
time. 

The annual pension to be allowed such 
retired employee shall be at the rate of 
two per cent. of his, or her, average an- 
nual salary for the three years imme- 
diately preceding his, or her, retirement, 
for each year of service in the company, 
but the maximum annual amount paid 
shall in no case exceed sixty per cent. 
of such average annual salary, and the 
minimum annual amount shall in no case 
be less than forty per cent. of such av- 
erage annual salary. 

Provided, however, that nothing here- 
in shall prevent the board of directors 
of the company from rewarding by an 
additional annual allowance, any em- 
ployee who has rendered specially meri- 
torious and valuable service to the com- 
pany. 

All employees who shall have been 
continuously in the service of the com- 
pany for at least twenty years, and who 
by reason of advanced age, or by reason 
of permanent or continued incapacity 
because of sickness, are prevented from 
performing regular and competent serv- 
ice, shall be entitled to the most favor- 
able pension they could expect had they 
reached the retiring age. 

Provided, however, should such em- 
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ALexaNDeR Dana Noyes 
Financial Editor Scribner's Magazine 


~ On Prophesying 


O YOU remember the dark days of 

August, 1914, when no one dreamed 

of the prosperity which has since 
come to this country? The factors which 
wrought the change could not have been 
foreseen. No more can the determining fac- 
tors in our situation at the end of the war 
be guessed now. Alexander Dana Noyes 
in the December Scribner’s sounds an im- 
portant warning to those who base their 
judgments on immediate, apparent causes in- 
stead of ultimate developments of the longer 
future. Like all his monthly articles, this 
one contains a timely, authoritative view- 
point of distinct value to business men. 
Read the next four articles in the December, 
January, Febuary, and March issues—for $1 
(send your personal check)—and, after that, 
see whether you can afford not to see them. 


Seribner’s Magazine 
for December 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, Importers, Booksellers 
Fifth Avenue at 48th Street, New York City Established 1846 
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aware of a better method. 


“STRICT ATTENTION TO DETAIL” 


No industry appreciates thoroughness more than the 
Banking industry. If a Bank’s system is not thorough 
in every particular, it is only because the Bank is not 


Outgoing letters and statements must be copied. 
What system do you use to obtain such records? The 
Carbon system? It is not thorough. It offers many 








loopholes for error and is therefore slipshod. Do you 
use the Screw Press? It is messy, uncertain and slow. 


THE RONEO WAY IS A BETTER WAY 


Investigate thoroughly the RONEO “NO WATER” 
COPIER and you will adopt it. It is the most efficient 
copying system known. It copies 30 letters a minute 
without water or carbon sheets. For particulars write 


RONEO COMPANY uiits Sein’ streee NEW YORK 














ployees at any time sufficiently recover 
so as to be able to perform satisfactory 
service or be employed elsewhere, they 
shall not be entitled to any pension dur- 
ing such period of employment. 

Desiring to maintain direct personal 
relations with all retired employees, and 
in order that such retired employees may 
personally enjoy the benefits of the al- 
lowances, no assignment or attachment 
of pensions will be permifted or recog- 
nized by the board of directors. 

Pensions may be withheld or paid to 
some other member of the family by the 
board of directors, in all cases of gross 
misconduct on the part of the benefi- 
ciary. 

Employees who voluntarilv leave the 
service of the company thereby relin- 
quish all right or claim to any pension. 

The adoption of this plan of granting 
pensions by the board of directors shail 
not be held or construed as giving to any 
employee a right to be retained in the 
service of the company, or any right or 
claim to any pension, and the company 
reserves, unaffected by any allowances, 
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its rights and privileges te discharge any 
employee when the interests of the com- 
pany may so require, without liability 
other than for salary or wages due and 
unpaid, or to make such changes or 
amendments hereto, from time to time, 
as they may deem expedient. 


—Among the many interesting mat- 
ters treated in “The Advance,” issued 
by the Corn Exchange National Bank, 
is the subject of community organiza- 
tion. In an article by A. B. Ross in a 
recent number of this publication the 
object and advantages of such an or- 
ganization are clearly explained. Brief- 
ly, the purpose is to apply the principle 
of coéperation in growing and marketing 
of farm products, a plan which has been 
successfully put in operation in many 
parts of the country. 


—A recent issue of ‘Philadelphia 
Chaptergram” gives the following infor- 
mation about the local members of the 
American Institute of Banking: 

The many friends of David Craig, 
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formerly connected with the Tradesmens 
National Bank, were much gratified to 
learn recently of his selection as district 
manager for the R. L. Dollings Co., in- 
vestment bankers. Judging by the en- 
ergy and ability displayed by Mr. Craig 
in his long connection with Chapter ac- 
tivities, there is but one thing left for 
us to do—to congratulate the Dollings 
Co. 

Mr. George Zimmer, formerly man- 
ager of the foreign exchange department 
of the Franklin National Bank, has re- 
signed from his position with that insti- 
tution to enter the employ of George H. 
Fadden & Bro., 121 Chestnut street. 

Mr. Zimmer has been succeeded by 
Edward C. Ayres, another Institute 
member. 

Union National Bank boasts of the 
fact that they lead in Chapter mem- 
bership in ratio to the total number of 
men employed in any institution in 
which there are ten or more members. 
They have thirty-nine active members 
and employ forty-nine men. 

About eighty per cent. Who can beat 
this? 


& 
Pittsburgh 


—The following matters of interest 
are referred to in the November letter 
of the People’s National Bank: 

Here in the Pittsburgh district the 
most noteworthy advance was in fuel. At 
the moment of writing sales of run-of- 
mine coal are reported to have been made 
at $5 a ton and furnace coke above $7.50 
aton. In this connection it is interest- 
ing to note that mining operations in 
this district at the present time are esti- 
mated at only sixty-three per cent. of 
capacity, which compares with ninety- 
three per cent. at the corresponding date 
a year ago. The most strenuous efforts 
to increase output have met with com- 
paratively little success, the gain during 
the last half of October being less than 
five per cent. over the first half of the 
month, despite the inducement of 100 
per cent. advance in price. The short- 
age of supply occurs at a time of maxi- 
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mum consumption for steam making and 
when little or no progress has been made 
in accumulating stocks against the sea- 
son of hampered transportation and dis- 
tribution. 


—Important changes have been re- 
cently announced in the official staff of 
the People’s National Bank, all of them 
in the nature of promotions of young 
men who have acquired their bank train- 
ing under President Robert Wardrop. 

Frank R. Flood and Joseph W. Ward 
were elected vice-presidents, and J. 
Howard Arthur was elected cashier to 
fill the vacancy caused by the retire- 
ment of Harvey Schumacher about 
three months ago, to take the position 
of treasurer of the Sun Shipbuilding 
Company of Chester, Pa. John DeM. 
Werts, formerly auditor of the bank, 
was made assistant cashier. 

Mr. Wardrop, who is also a director 
of the Federal Reserve Bank at Cleve- 
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land, remains as president of the Peo- 
ple’s National, which is one of the larg- 
est banks between Philadelphia and Chi- 
cago. 

It has been a matter of favorable 
comment in local banking circles that 
this conservative old institution found 
within its own organization young men 
of ability to fill the responsible positions 
to which they have been promoted. 


—An important development in the 
local steel trade recently has_ been 
the anxiety of steel consumers to 
anticipate their prospective needs. Or- 
ders for steel rails are reported to 
have been placed for delivery in 1918. 
Inquiries and orders for plates and other 
materials used in shipbuilding virtually 
absorb present mill capacity for all of 
1917. Were it not for fear of causing 
a runaway price movement, it is prob- 
able that the larger manufacturers would 
withdraw from the market entirely for 
certain descriptions of finished steel. In 
the matter of machinery—which by the 
way is operating to 100 per cent. ca- 
pacity—instances are related where 
makers have named prohibitory prices 
and terms of delivery on tentative for- 
eign business, because of overcrowded 
order books and uncertainty as to future 
supplies and cost of raw and semi-fin- 
ished material. 

The anxiety of consumers to antici- 
pate future needs, and their willingness 
to enter into long-term contracts for de- 
livery as far ahead as 1918 has been 
responsible for renewed efforts by manu- 
facturers to invoke protective measures. 
To this end the committee on contract 
obligations of the American Iron and 
Steel Institute has drafted a proposed 
form of contract which is non-cancel- 
lable at the option of either buyer or 
seller. This proposed form of contract 
has been ratified by the directors of the 
Institute, and has been adopted by the 
National Association of Sheet and Tin- 
plate Manufacturers. The glass indus- 
try of the country through the National 
Glass Distributors’ Association is con- 
sidering similar reform in contracts. 

Local mercantile trade continues very 
active and is approaching the holiday 
season with every expectation of record- 
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breaking business, especially in lines 
classed as luxuries. It cannot be affirmed 
that there is any positive sign of over- 
stocking; but in merchandise that has 
risen sharply in primary markets, or 
that promises to rise owing to scarcity 
of raw material, there are indications 
that retail distributors and jobbers are 
ordering in excess of normal require- 
ments with the view that allotment will 
be made by mills on a percentage basis, 
and that the retailer’s quota will ap- 
proximate his actual needs. However, 
the policy pursued is after all largely a 
matter of individual temperament. In 
one case which we can cite the policy 
has been adopted by the retailer of a 
special line of goods of keeping stocks 
under rather than over normal, and 
regulating the placing of orders to fill 
specific contracts. In this particular in- 
stance the merchandise has rapidly ad- 
vanced in price, and the maintainance 
of the existing level depends largely 
upon the duration of the war. From 
the foregoing it is obvious that the un- 
precedented activity is accompanied by 
much feverishness in commercial circles. 


& 
Albany 


~The Albany Chapter, American In- 
stitute of Banking, is enjoying the most 
progressive and prosperous year in its 
history. Thirteen new members were 
added at the November meeting, mak- 
ing ninety-seven new members for this 
year. This brings the total member- 
ship up to two hundred and ten. The 
attendance was one hundred and fifty. 

A rare treat was enjoyed with an ad- 
dress by Raymond C. Schindler, presi- 
dent of the Schindler National Detec- 
tive Agency, New York city. His topic 
was “Detection of Frauds.” 

In his remarks he said that the most 
costly crime in this country at the pres- 
ent time is that of forgery and check 
raising, and added that up to the pres- 
ent time the authorities have been un- 
able to keep pace with the clever meth- 
ods being employed by the criminals. He 
also told the men of the modern meth- 


ods used in running down criminals, and 
cited several interesting personal expe- 
riences. 

An exhibition of a dictagraph was 
given by Mr. Schindler and an assist- 
ant, showing a dictagraph in actual op- 
eration and how it is used to obtain evi- 
dence for the conviction of criminals. 
The chief of police, district attorney, 
justice of police court, local detectives 
and experts on criminology were special 
guests at this meeting. 

The study classes have an enrollment 
of nearly one hundred. The average 
attendance at the class on “Principles 
of Bond Investments” on Tuesday 
nights is thirty-two and at the class in 
“Banking and Finance” on Thursday 
nights is thirty-eight. 

Ralph Clark, clerk at the National 
Commercial Bank, has taken a position 
as assistant receiving teller at the 
Manufacturers National Bank, Troy. 
Mr. Clark has been with the National 
Commercial Bank since 1914. He is a 
member of the Tenth Infantry, N. G. 
N. Y., and has recently returned from 
the Mexican border. 

The study classes are attended by a 
large delegation of men from Troy. 
There are also men attending from 
Rennselaer, Altamont, Amsterdam, Me- 
chanicville and Ballston Spa. 

Practically all the bank officials in 
Albany and the capitol district are in- 
cluded in the membership. 


& 


—Deposits of the Asbury Park (N. 
J.) Trust Company have passed the 
half million mark. The gain in de- 
posits made by this comparatively new 
institution during the past twelve 
months is $177,250.87. On June 30 
last year the deposits totaled $325,- 
973.36. At the same time this year the 
amount on deposit had advanced to 
$503,224.23. The high water mark with 
this bank was reached on a recent date 
when the deposits mounted to $555,- 
889.51, an increase of $217,500 over the 
same date last year. 

President William J. Couse takes 
just pride in the bank’s showing as dis- 
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closed by a comparison with last year’s 
business and declares the bank’s inten- 
tion to seek the million mark. 


& 


NEW ENGLAND 
Boston 


—The Metropolitan Trust Company 
has been gaining steadily in deposits 
during the past year, having opened 
fully a thousand new accounts and show- 
ing a gain in deposits since last fall of 
about $1,300,000 and a still larger gain 
since the time Chandler M. Wood as- 
sumed the presidency of the company. 
Regular dividends of eight per cent. are 
now being paid. Arthur T. Hatch, 
treasurer of William A. Muller & Co., 
insurance, has recently been elected a 
director. 


—The Hyde Park Trust Company 
will establish new quarters in a building 
now being remodeled at the corner of 
River street and Harvard avenue, from 
plans by Architect Thomas M. James. 
Deposits are now running over $1,000,- 
000. President F. L. Childs has recent- 
ly been elected a director of the Fidelity 
Trust Company, Boston. 


—The Jamaica Plain Trust Company, 
which has been in business since May 1 
1916, had on November 1, 1916, total 
resources of $542,000 and in the savings 
department $103,500. The total de- 
posits including savings were at that 
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time $413,000. Edric Eldridge is presi- 
dent and Theodore C. Gates treasurer 
of the new company. 


—The November 17 statement of the 
International Trust Co. showed that it 
had reached a total of commercial de- 
posits of $18,561,804.61 and savings de- 
posits of $2,280,192.19, making gross 
deposits of $20,841,996.80. This is con- 
trasted with $14,258,473.43 on the cor- 
responding date of 1915, $10,116,161.79 
in 1914, and $7,706,366.46 in 1913, 
showing a gain of over $13,000,000 in 
four years. 


—The Equitable Trust Company, a 
notable addition to Boston’s banking in- 
stitutions, has started business. 

The directorate, headed by Charles 
B. Strecker, for the past three years 
Assistant Treasurer of the United States 
at Boston, comprises some of Boston's 
prominent banking and mercantile inter- 
ests. 

The complete list of directors is as 
follows: Charles F. Adams, president 
John T. Connor Company, grocers ; Wm. 
H. Burgess, Burgess, Lang & Co., bank- 
ers; Ralph C. Emery, treasurer John S. 
Emery & Co., Inc., ship brokers; Sid- 
ney E. Farwell, treasurer American 
Zinc, Lead & Smelting Co.; R. M. H. 
Harper, E. W. Clark & Co., bankers ; Jo- 
seph M. Herman, president Joseph M. 
Herman & Co., shoes; Albert W. Kaffen- 
burgh, I. Kaffenburgh & Sons, leaf to- 
bacco; Lewis I. Prouty, vice-president 
Carr Fastener Company; Frank H. Pur- 
ington, president Henry W. Savage, 
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Inc., real estate; George Putnam, Rich- 
ardson, Hill & Co., bankers; Charles B. 
Strecker, president; John E. Thayer, 
Jr., secretary Punta Alegre Sugar Com- 
pany; James H. Turnbull, secretary; 
Chas. E. Wyzanski, M. E. & C. E. Wy- 
zanski, real estate. 

Mr. Strecker will serve as president, 
with Joseph H. Herman and John E. 
Thayer, Jr., vice-president; James H. 
Turnbull, secretary, and Wallace H. 
Pratt as treasurer. 
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Providence 
—The Rhode Island Hospital Trust 


Company in its semi-annual statement of 
October 31 shows total deposits of $52,- 
045,374.98, and total assets of $59,- 
367,234.74. In addition, many millions 
in trust funds are held, so that this 
great company has more than $100,- 
000,000 under its care and control. As 
already announced, steps are being tak- 
en to erect a great building on the pres- 


ent site on Westminster street, to prop- 
erly house one of the most important 
financial corporations in the country. 


—Edward D. Pearce, Herbert J. 
Wells and Rowland Hazard have re- 
signed as directors of the Merchants 
National Bank and Moses J. Barber, 
cashier, and Frank E. Richmond, 2d 
treasurer of the Crompton Co., have 
been elected to the board. 


-—William Gammell has been elected 
president of the Providence National 
Bank, succeeding Robert H. I. Goddard, 
who has resigned on account of the 
Clayton Act. This bank, of which Ear] 
G. Batty is cashier and active officer, 
has increased its deposits from $992,- 
634.27 September 12, 1914, to $2,946,- 
852.70 on the corresponding day of 
1916. 


—Succeeding Colonel Frank W. Mat- 
teson, Albert R. Plant has been elected 
director and president of the Blackstone 
Canal National Bank. Mr. Plant has 
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been connected with the bank for 
twenty-eight years, and cashier since 
1908, during which period the bank 
has increased its deposits by a million 
dollars. The success of his administra- 





Apert R. Pant, 
PRESIDENT THE BLACKSTONE CANAL NATIONAL 
BANK, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


tion of the bank’s affairs made him the 
logical successor to the office of presi- 
dent when the operation of the Clayton 
Act made necessary the resignation of 
the former president. Charles P. 
Brown, formerly assistant cashier, has 
been appointed cashier. 


& 


—The Chapin National Bank of 
Springfield, Mass., has decided upon the 
erection at an early date of a new build- 
ing on its present site. The new struc- 
ture will be for the exclusive use of 
the bank and it is expected that work 
will start early in the spring. H. A. 
Woodward, formerly associated with 
Goldman, Sachs & Co., has recently 
been elected president of the bank and 
has assumed that office. 


—Steps are being taken to establish 
a new trust company in Ware, Mass., to 





take over the business of the Ware Na- 
tional Bank. 


—Directors of the Hadley Falls Na- 
tional Bank and the Home National 
Bank, Holyoke, Mass., have voted to re- 
organize and consolidate as a trust com- 


pany. 
& 


SOUTHERN STATES 
Richmond 


[Special Correspondence] 


—The excellent condition of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Richmond is in- 
dicated in the report just issued by 
Governor Seay. 

The rediscounts of the month are 
smaller than corresponding dates last 
year and also smaller than for the first 
twenty days in October. This the bank 
takes to indicate that the member banks 
have all the money necessary to meet 
their local demands. 

The total resources of the Reserve 
Bank of the Fifth District are larger 
than ever before in the history of the 
institution while the report shows an 
enormous amount in federal notes in 
circulation, the total being $17,116,960. 

The following is the detailed report 
showing the condition of the Reserve 
Bank of this city: 


Resources—Gold coin and _ certificates, 
$4,680,201; gold settlement fund, $18,951,- 
000; total gold reserve, $23,631,201. Legal 
tender notes, silver certificates and subsidi- 
ary coin, $72,235.95; total reserve, $23,703,- 
436.95. Real estate, $121,011.05; invest- 
ments, $60,750; United States bonds, includ- 
ing accrued interest, $1,092,055.20; bills dis- 
counted and bought, $4,410,198.73; due from 
other Federal Reserve Banks, net, $1,708,- 
464.89; items in transit—deferred, $8,675,- 
780.04; all other resources, $131,999.28; to- 
tal, $39,903,696.14. 

Liabilities—Capital paid in, $3,340,500; re- 
serve deposits—net, $23,368,205.86; United 
States Government deposits, $2,181,870.12; 
Federal Reserve notes in circulation—net, 
$2,676,390; items in transit—deferred, $8,- 
174,332.28; all other liabilities, $162,397.88; 
total, $39,903,696.14. 

Gold reserve against all liabilities, eighty- 
nine per cent; cash reserve against all liabili- 


A 
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ties after setting aside forty per cent. gold 
reserve for Federal Reserve notes outstand- 
ing, ninety-six per cent. 

Federal Reserve Notes—Issued, $17,580,- 
570; on hand, $463,610; outstanding, $17,116,- 
960; gold with Federal Reserve agent, $14,- 
440,570; net liability, $2,676,390. 


—The new check clearing system es- 
tablished by the Federal Reserve Banks 
is working out satisfactorily in Rich- 
mond and the officers of the local finan- 
cial institution are pleased with the re- 
sults accomplished. When the par-col- 
lection system was installed, country 
banks made the contention that they 
would suffer on account of the loss of 
certain fees. In opposition to this con- 
tention the Reserve Bank officials con- 
tended that the increased business would 
offset the fee losses. 

The report of the Richmond Federal 
Reserve Bank for the first two weeks 
in November showed that the average 


4 number of checks handled daily were 


17,544, making a daily average of $7,- 


Ls 802,810. The bank handled a total of 


175,446 items amounting to $78,028,100. 
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—Experts from the New York Bu- 
reau of Municipal Research have made 
a preliminary examination of conditions 
in this city and reported that a survey 
can be made by the Metropolitan or- 
ganization for $10,000, that should save 
the city of Richmond in its official ad- 
ministration at least $1,000,000 a year. 

Bankers and business men here have 
formed themselves into a civic associa- 
tion and it was through the instrumen- 
tality of that organization that a rep- 
resentative of the New York Municipal 
Bureau appeared in this city and looked 
over the situation, and later in the day 
delivered an address before the board 
of directors of the association. The 
question is now being considered by the 
city council and if the money is not 
voted by the city it is likely the civic 
association will raise the amount and ar- 
range to have the survey made by the 
New York experts. 


—Bank clearings continue to show a 
remarkable increase in Richmond and 
business conditions are thus shown to 
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be in fine condition. As a matter of 
fact the prosperity that is apparent all 
over the country is also enjoyed in the 
South, where manufacturing develop- 
ments are in the best condition in the 
history of the country. The steady in- 
crease in the clearings of the Richmond 
Clearing House Association is indicated 
when it is pointed out that the clearings 
up to November 20 are about twenty 
millions in excess of the corresponding 
date last year, and about ten million 
dollars more than the corresponding 
dates last month. 

A report issued from the Richmond 
Clearing House November 20 showed 
that the clearings up to that date 
amounted to $64,716,052, and for the 
corresponding dates last year $44,692,- 
541. The first twenty days in October 
the clearings amounted to $54,814,335. 


& 


The Citizens National Bank of 
Martinsburg, W. Va., occupied last 


month its handsome new quarters which 
have been remodelled and made thor- 
oughly modern by Hoggson Brothers, 
Atlanta and New York builders. 

The new quarters have been so ar- 
ranged that every inch of space is uti- 
lized to best advantage. A separate of- 
fice for the use of the president, an 
open space for the use of the officers, 
and an alcove in which is placed a check 
desk for customers, are tastefully fin- 
ished in mahogany and plate glass. 

The vault is of the latest design and 
is lined throughout with burglar-proof 
steel, surrounded with solid concrete one 
foot thick, in which is imbedded chrome 
steel bars five inches apart. In addition 
to the money safe, which is behind a 
heavy steel grille, there are one hundred 
safety-deposit boxes and an additional 
fireproof vault for the safekeeping of 
books and papers. 

The woodwork in the rooms set apart 
for the bank officials, as well as the 
customers’ lobby, is of mahogany, and 
presents a rich and handsome appear- 
ance. The wainscoting throughout is of 
verde antique marble base, with a light- 
vein broccadillo marble for the upper 
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portion. The floor is of terrazzo with 
marble mosaic borders in the lobby, 
while the working quarters behind the 
mahogany, bronze and plate glass par- 
titions are spread with battleship lino- 
leum of dark tone. The lofty walls are 
laid in light green oils while the ceiling 
is of white. 

The whole aspect of the structure in- 
side and out is of simplicity, dignity, 
subdued elegance, and durability. 

The Citizens National Bank was in- 
corvorated in 1886 and the present of- 
ficials are: Dr. James Whann Me- 
Sherry, president; W. J. Lambert, vice- 
president; Edward Rutledge, cashier, 


and Charles A. Young, assistant 
cashier. 
& 
Baltimore 
—William S. Hammond, for many 


years cashier of the First National Bank 
of Baltimore, has been elected cashier 
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of the Farmers and Merchants National 
Bank. 

Mr. Hammond began his business ca- 
reer in a wholesale hardware house in 
Baltimore, where he spent four years 
and then entered the employ of the 
Western National Bank, remaining 
there two years and a half. In 1891 he 
became bookkeeper of the Equitable Na- 
tional Bank, which institution ten years 
later bought the First National Bank. 
In 1901 Mr. Hammond was elected as- 
sistant cashier of the First National 
Bank and in 1901 became its fifth and 
last cashier, the First National Bank 
having been recently merged with the 
Merchants and Mechanics National 
Bank. 

Mr. Hammond, as will be seen, brings 
to his new position a very wide expe- 
rience in business and banking affairs, 
and he is also possessed of an extensive 
acquaintance and numerous friends 
among the bankers of the country. 


—A group of Baltimore financial and 
business interests has organized the 
National Finance Corporation, which 
will operate under a Maryland charter 
with an authorized capitalization of 
$2,500,000. 

The purpose of the new company is to 
finance, audit and otherwise aid manu- 
facturing and business concerns which, 
although solvent, find it difficult to ob- 
tain such assistance as they may need 
through the usual banking channels. 
The company will also engage in other 
financial operations. 





Washington, D. C. 


—The District of Columbia Bankers 
Association recently elected the follow- 
ing officers: President, John Poole, 
president Federal National Bank; first 
vice-president, Corcoran Thom, vice- 
president American Security and Trust 
Company; second vice-president, A. G. 
Clapham, president Commercial Nation- 
al Bank; secretary, Edmund S. Wolfe, 
cashier District National Bank (re- 
elected) ; treasurer, A, S. Catley, cash- 
ier Lincoln National Bank (re-elected). 

The council of administration is com- 
posed of Robert N. Harper, District 
National Bank; M. D. Rosenberg, Bank 
of Commerce and Savings; John B. 
Cochran, Franklin National Bank, and 
George R. Linkins, Security Savings 
and Commercial Bank. Messrs. Linkins 
and Cochran are new members. 

The association unanimously ap- 
proved the re-election of Captain James 
F. Oyster as a director of class B on 
the board of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Richmond. 

John Riordon, Joshua Evans, Jr., and 
W. W. Spaid were re-elected members 
of the audit committee. H. H. McKee 
reported for the legislative committee, 
B. F. Saul for the protective committee, 
Corcoran Thom for the committee on 
bad checks, and Edmund S. Wolfe as 
delegate to the American Bankers’ As- 
sociation at Kansas City. 

Applications for membership were re- 
ceived from the Merchants’ Bank and 
the Anacostia Bank. 
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Atlanta, Ga. 


—Robert F. Maddox has been placed 
at the head of the Atlanta National 
Bank, with resources augmented to sev- 
enteen million dollars by a consolida- 
tion with the American National, of 
which Mr. Maddox was for many years 
vice-president. 

The Atlanta National has $2,400,000 
capital, surplus and undivided profits, 
and $14,500,000 deposits. The capital 
stock of the American National was 
bought by the Atlanta National for $210 
a share, and Mr. Maddox and his asso- 
ciates acquired large holdings in the 
stock of the Atlanta National, which is 
the oldest national bank in the Cotton 
States and the largest in the southeast. 

In the consolidation the officers of 
the American National fared as fol- 
lows: 

President Wm. L. Peel became chair- 
man of the finance committee, retiring 
as an active officer after forty-five years 
in the banking business. 

Vice-president Robert F. Maddox be- 
came president. 

Cashier Thomas J. Peebles became 
vice-president. 

James P. Alexander remains assistant 
cashier. 

The official staff of the Atlanta Na- 
tional is assigned as follows: 

President Charles E. Currier, who 
has been in ill health for the past six 
months, became chairman of the board 
of directors. 

Vice-presidents Frank E. Block and 
James B. Floyd were re-elected. 

Cashier George R. Donovan was 
elected vice-president. 

Assistant Cashier J. S. Kennedy be- 
came cashier. 

Assistant Cashier J. D. Leitner was 
re-elected and D. B. De Saussure and 
R. B. Cunningham were appointed as- 
sistant cashiers. 

Mr. Maddox, who is now president of 
the Atlanta Clearing House Association, 
by his deference to the interests of har- 
mony at the recent convention of the 
American Bankers Association, in Kan- 
sas City, paved the way for the election 
of Charles A. Hinsch to the vice-presi- 
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dency without opposition, and thereby 
won many new admirers who have allied 
themselves with his former adherents 
and have pledged their support to Mr. 
Maddox for the next nomination. 

He was selected by the dominant in- 
terests in the Atlanta National as the 
logical man to be placed at its head; ow- 
ing to the desire of former President 
Currier to relinquish his responsibility 
on account of his health. The opening 
day of the consolidated institution took 
the form of an ovation to the new align- 
ment of forces and public approval was 
stamped large upon the new president 
as the man for the place. 

The American National will be liqui- 
dated and only the name of the Atlanta 
National will survive. 

In 1890 Robert F. Maddox, after 
leaving Harvard, entered the employ of 
his father, founder of the Maddox- 
Rucker Banking Company, as collector 
and filled every position in the bank up 
to the vice-presidency, which position 
he occupied with the Maddox-Rucker 
Banking Company in 1908, when it was 
converted into American National Bank. 

Mr. Maddox was a delegate to the 
American Bankers’ convention held in 
Chicago in August, 1913, called for the 
purpose of considering the banking act 
then pending in Congress. He was ap- 
pointed on the committee to revise the 
act, and was also appointed a member 
of the committee of seven, of which 
James B. Forgan was chairman, to pre- 
sent the views of the bankers of the 
United States before the banking and 
currency committee of the Senate. The 
labors of this committee resulted in se- 
curing many important changes in the 
bill after it had passed the House. 

Mr. Maddox has always taken an ac- 
tive interest in civic and commercial af- 
fairs, in connection with which he has 
occupied many positions of honor and 
distinction. He served as a member of 
the board of commissioners of Fulton 
county in 1907 and 1908, resigning when 
he was elected mayor of Atlanta, a posi- 
tion which he held with distinction dur- 
ing 1909 and 1910. 

As president of the Atlanta Chamber 
of Commerce in 1904 and 1905, Mr. 
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Maddox did some splendid work for the 
city and its commercial interests. His 
well-known service in this and other 
connections resulted in his selection as 
vice-president of the South of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States, 
and also vice-president of the Georgia 
Chamber of Commerce. 

In 1912 Mr. Maddox served as presi- 
dent of the Georgia Bankers’ Associa- 
tion, and for two years has served as a 
member of the executive council of the 
American Bankers’ Association. He is 
a trustee of the Vanderbilt University, 
a member of the Georgia State Board 
of Health, and a director of the Sea- 
board Air Line Railway, of the Georgia 
Railway and Power Company and of 
the Trust Company of Georgia, and also 
other well-known corporations. 

His equipment and experience emi- 
nently qualify him for the conspicuous 
and responsible place he has won at the 
head of the oldest and largest bank in 
the Cotton States. 


& 
Macon, Ga. 


Interests identified with the Citi- 
zens and Southern Bank, Savannah, 
have bought a controlling interest in the 
American National Bank of Macon, pay- 
ing $150 a share for the stock. 

Mills B. Lane, president of a chain 
of banks owned by the Citizens and 
Southern Bank of Savannah; E. T. Co- 
mer, of Millhaven; John B. Comer, of 
Macon, and George B. Clarke, of the 
same city, purchased most of the stock. 
They have associates who are connected 
with the Citizens and Southern Bank. 

At a meeting of the board of directors 
of the new bank Mr. Lane was elected 
president; George B. Clarke, of Savan- 
nah, vice-president and active officer; E. 
C. Scott, present cashier, was re-elected, 
and W. E. Bozeman, assistant cashier, 
was also re-elected. 

R. J. Taylor, president of the Amer- 
ican National, tendered his resignation, 
as did L. P. Hillyer, vice-president. Mr. 
Taylor will be associated with the Con- 
tinental Trust Company, of which he is 
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president, and Mr. Hillyer, it is under- 
stood, will organize a new bank. It is 
the announced policy of the new officers 
to retain the present clerks and minor 
officials of the bank. 

The new board of directors, headed 
by Mr. Lane, is composed of E. T. Co- 
mer, George B. Clarke, Captain R. C. 
Hazlehurst, W. G. Lee, W. J. Little, R. 
J. Lowry, O. A. Park, Stephen Popper, 
John D. Comer, William Murphey and 
H. P. Smart, the two latter of Savan- 
nah. Only six of the old directors re- 
tain their places, being Messrs. Hazle- 
hurst, Lee, Little, Park, Lowry and Pop- 
per. Retiring directors are: Mr. Tay- 
lor, Mr. Hillyer, A. E. Chappell, J. Von 
Johnston, B. P. O'Neal, J. B. Riley 
and A. W. Smith. 

The deal consummated involved capi- 
tal stock of $500,000, for which $150 
a share was paid, with the condition 
that an additional bonus of from $10 to 
$20 per share will be realized by the 
stockholders when the assets are real- 
ized upon. The Citizens and Southern 
Bank has a capitalization of $1,000,000, 
with surplus and undivided profits of 
$1,179,296.83. It operates in add 
the main institution at Sava» 

Augusta, and a branch in S 
Lane is also interested in 
National Bank of Jacksonvi:. 

The purchase of the Amezic 
tional Bank by the Citizens and Sou. 
ern has been pending for some time. 
Arrangements finally were made for the 
transfer of the stock by Robinson-' 
Humphrey-Wardlaw Company, who of- 
fered Mr. Lane and his associates stock 
owned by the Johnson family, which 
constituted the largest single block of 
stock, and that of Joel Hurt, of Atlanta, 
who held a large block in his own name, 
and represented Atlanta interests in the 
deal. 

Mr. Lane states that the American 
National will follow its general policy 
for the past several years under the new 
management. 

“We have bought control, and we will 
buy all other stock offered within the 
next fifteen days at the same price and 
upon the same terms that we have 
bought control,” he said. ‘The stock 
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was offered us through Robinson, Hum- 
phrey & Wardlaw Company. 

“We bought the stock because we 
thought it a good purchase. We have 
a large amount of money, approximately 
$1,000,000, lent in Macon and vicinity, 
and we want to be in a position to give 
our customers quick and convenient serv- 
oo 
ice. 


& 


Dallas, Texas 


—This city besides having the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank for this district, has 
made a strong bid for the establishment 
here of a Federal Farm Loan Bank. 
Local bankers and business men have 
proposed to underwrite the capitaliza- 
tion of the bank to the extent of $750,- 
000, and to establish a $2,000,000 
trust company to take up the second 
liens arising under the act. It is ex- 
pected that the Federal Farm Loan 
Board will render a decision as to the 


location of the new bank shortly after 
January first. 


—Deposits of Dallas banks totaled 
$61,571,320.68 on November 17, an in- 
crease of $20,258,990.22 over the depos- 
its on September 12, the date of the last 
call for statements from national and 
state banks. The deposits at the time of 
the September call totaled $41,312,- 
330.46. Statements were compiled by 
Dallas banks in answer to the call for 
statement of conditions on November 17. 
The deposits of the eight Dallas banks, 
including one in Oak Cliff, were as fol- 
lows: 


American Exchange National 


Bank 0 h50.0.0:609:0:0.4 66-60 0 0:0 oa 
City National Bank........... 15,078,270.90 
Security National Bank....... 14,766,232.24 
National Bank of Commerce... 2,524,747.37 
First State Banke .......0.0c0 3,705,946.24 
Dallas Trust and Savings Bank _1,783,632.98 
Central State Bank........... 1,449,812.22 


Oak Cliff State Bank and 
Ba COD 5550s cccin eu 225,392.85 








eee $61,571,320.68 
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** One Cheque Pays All—One Stamp Carries It.’ 


BUDGET CHEQUE SYSTEM 


“The Code that Cultivates Credit” 


We invite correspondence. 


THE BUDGET CHEQUE CORPORATION 


124 S. Michigan Ave., 


CHICAGO 


MMMNNAULLAUUUULUUUNAUOGUARUAUOUCUUAEUURUEUUA AANA 


—The Merchants and Farmers Bank 
of Statesville, North Carolina, held its 
annual corn show on November 25. Last 
year there were over a hundred exhibits 
and it was expected that this year there 
would be twice as many. 


—An exceptionally strong showing is 
made in the November 17 statement of 
the First National Bank of Lynchburg, 
Va., which reports: capital stock, $675,- 
000; surplus fund, $325,000; undivided 
profits, $219,982; deposits, $3,574,157 ; 
total resources, $5,439,478. 


& 


WESTERN STATES 
Chicago 


—Under the heading of “The Wealth 
of America” the National Bank of the 
Republic issues a booklet giving a great 
deal of valuable information about the 
coal industry. This is especially timely 
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just now when the price of coal is at- 
tracting great attention. 


—The November 17 statement of the 
First National Bank showed deposits of 
$173,862,000 and total resources of over 
$203,000,000. On November 18 the 
First Trust and Savings Bank reported 
deposits of $75,000,000 and total re- 
sources of $85,735,000. 


—Directors of the Central Trust 
Company of Illinois have recommended 
to stock holders an increase in the capi- 
tal stock of $1,500,000, bringing it to 
$6,000,000. The new stock is to be 
sold to stockholders at $150 a share. 


—In its comptroller’s statement of 
November 17, the Merchants Loan & 
Trust Company showed total resources 
of $98,699,655.60, an increase of over 
eight millions over its September 12 
statement. Deposits during this same 
period increased from $77,352,694 to 
$85,604,288. The figures shown in the 
1 st statement of this company are the 
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Our Bond Department— 


has special facilities for the investigation, 
purchase and sale of high-grade invest- 


ment securities. 


Through it we are prepared to finance 
conservative issues, to supply safe invest- 
ments in large or small amounts, and to 


furnish reliable data for present or pro- 
spective investors. 


Mississippi Valley Trust Co. 


Capital, Surplus and Profits over $8,000,000 








largest ever and indicate clearly that 
this bank is contributing its share to the 
banking growth of the country. 


—Regarding the difficulty in securing 
sufficient cars to handle the present large 
freight traffic the November letter of the 
National City Bank says: 

All the important Western roads are 
doing a phenomenal business, with the 
whole volume of traffic at a record level 
for this season of the year. The great 
difficulty is how to obtain a sufficient 
supply of cars to give the public the 
service it needs. There has been com- 
plaint in many quarters, but there can 
be no doubt that the railroads are doing 
the best they can under the circum- 
stances. Some sections are threatened 
with a coal famine, owing to the conges- 
tion of traffic and the great difficulty ex- 
perienced in satisfying the extraordi- 
nary demand for steam coal. Some of 
the roads are handling 1,000 cars a day, 
but the total demand is for a much 
larger tonnage with quick deliveries at 


centers which are making complaint of 
the slow service. The indications are 
that later on the car famine will become 
more acute, since business is enlarging 
and an immense volume of traffic will 
be offered this winter. 


& 
St. Louis 


—To make room for its largely in- 
creased business now represented by 
about 70,000 patrons and eleven differ- 
ent departments, the Mercantile Trust 
Company has begun making large addi- 
tions to its building at the northeast cor- 
ner of Eighth and Locust streets. 

The new building, which virtually 
represents an enlargement of the exist- 
ing structure, to twice its size, will be 
three stories high exclusive of a finished 
basement, 18 feet deep, embracing the 
entire ground area. A feature of the 
basement will be an elaborate mezzanine 
floor. 

The added building will carry out the 
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NEW BUILLDING TO BE ERECTED FOR THE MERCANTILE TRUsT COMPANY, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


idea of the present one in both archi- 
tectural design and interior arrange- 
ment, the two covering the entire west 
half of the block and constituting, in 
fact, one immense structure with an ar- 
cade extending from Locust to St. 
Charles street, as the distinguishing fea- 
ture. 

The erection of this building will mark 
an epoch not only in the growth of the 
Mercantile Trust Company, but also in 
the financial history of St. Louis. The 
company was organized by Festus J. 
Wade, its president, twenty years or 
more ago, with a comparatively nominal 
capital and with modest quarters, di- 
rectly opposite its present location. The 
enterprise flourished from its inception 
under the leadership of Mr. Wade, and 
fifteen years ago the present building 
was erected in order to provide for its 
growth, which has been unprecedented 
in the financial history of the city and 
in the West. 

As an auxiliary, and to facilitate the 
dispatch of a larger and diversified busi- 
ness, the company organized the Mer- 
cantile National Bank, with Festus .J. 
Wade as president. 

The two institutions have a combined 
capital of $4,500,000 and a surplus of 
$7,676,734.57, while the deposits ag- 
gregate $37,130,559.88. 

The fronts of the building are de- 
signed in an adapted Italian renais- 
sance; disengaged Ionic columns will 


embellish the south and west fronts, 
with pilasters anvlied to the north front. 
An attic story crowned with an open 
balustrade will surmount the entire 
structure. Material improvement in the 
design of the building now occupied by 
the company will be accomplished by 
the removal of the present French roof 
feature and the substitution of the full 
attic story. 

The exterior will be constructed of 
fine cut Woodbury (Vt.) granite, suffi- 
ciently ornamented to add crace and 
dignity without superfluity. 

There will be an entrance in the cen- 
ter of the Eighth street facade and one 
on the St. Charles front, the three lead- 
ing into the main banking room, which 
will extend from Locust street through 
to St. Charles, 73 feet wide, 238 feet 
long, and 35 feet high, free from sup- 
ports. From the first floor a marble 
stairway will lead to the safe deposit 
vaults in the basement and mezzanine 
stories. Four electric elevators will 
supply ample service between all sto- 
ries; and two flights of stairs will flank 
the elevators. 

The cost of the entire work will be 
approximately $400,000, and it is to be 
finished by February 1, 1918. 

The work is in charge of Architect 
Isaac S. Taylor. 


—John G. Lonsdale, president of the 
National Bank of Commerce, who re- 











The Question F 
The farm tractor is acknowledged by the agricul- 
tural world to be the farmers’ solution of the horse 
and help problem. As financial authority and 
advisor in your community you will be asked to 
suggest which tractor is a sound investment. 
Your Grandfath 
Ss 
tL Back of each Case Tractor is 75 years of tradition 
n and a reputation worth millions to farmers. 
re The first Case tractor was built 25 years ago. We 
1€ have spent hundreds of thousands of dollars perfecting it. 
y The honor of the name must be upheld by every ma- 
J chine sold. 
i Our experiments are made at the factory—not in the 
farmer’s field. And we have a tractor suitable for every 
sf type of farm, large and small. 
3 This Quality— 9-18, 10-20, 12-25, 
Plus Service 20-40, 30-60 
- Every man who has bought Case Tractors come in five 
° an automobile soon learns the  sizes—9-18, 10-20, 12-25, 20-40, 
value of the dealer’s ser- 30-60. They are the lead- 
h vice. Leading manufac- ers of the tractor world, 
. ‘a adas den tn = fi leaders in all demonstra- 
2 ing cars, make it a big tions held iast summer. 
t feature. Each is described in 
di Case offers similar SOR our big catalog of agri- 
e service with every tractor cultural machinery. 
it sold. Forty-four branch OSE This catalog is free, 
e eo a a and every banker should 
i] against delay in case of he Signot bave esa For farmers 
. mishap. This means Mechanical are talking tractors—your 
. dollars in the owner’s e customers will want your 
. pocket during rush sea- ¢0ver advice. Write for your 
sons. copy today. 
J. 1. CASE T. M. COMPANY, INC. 
t Founded 1842 
222 Erie Street, Racine, Wisconsin 
472) 
e 
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cently returned from a two weeks’ trip 
to New York and Eastern cities, gave 
out the following interview on his im- 
pressions of financial and business condi- 
tions: 


While I am optimistic about general con- 
ditions, and find the outlook more than 
promising, I want to particularly lay stress 
on the big advantages which will be gained 
by St. Louis and her tributary territory in 
utilizing the trade acceptances of individuals 
and business organizations throughout the 
Southwest. 

For some time we have been conducting 
a campaign under the head of acceptances, 
and we realize, under the Federal Reserve 
Act, domestic and foreign acceptances have 
proven a valuable modern method of trans- 
acting business. In September, 1915, the 
officers and directors of the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men, in annual meeting in 
Kansas City, passed a resolution stating it 
was with deep interest they viewed the grow- 
ing tendency towards the substitution of 
trade acceptances for open accounts, as a 
form of commercial credit, and recorded 
their belief that trade acceptances present 
conveniences and economies which should 
appeal to the encouragement and support 
of commercial credit grantors. 

Trade acceptances as a form of liquid 
credit are favored by the Federal Reserve 
Board as a class of commercial paper ac- 
ceptable for rediscount at Federal Reserve 
banks, and the trade acceptance system will 
eliminate certain serious evils which have 
developed with the increase of credits under 
the open account system. 

This is all a question of evolution and ed- 
ucation, because we know that the trade ac- 
ceptance, bank acceptance and open discount 
markets have been employed for many years 
in Germany, France and England, and with 
the aggressiveness and efficiency of the 
American people, we have within our keep- 
ing methods to eliminate lost motion, which 
would also have a tendency to curb the 
practice of overselling and overbuying, as 
buyers, realizing their obligations would be 
discounted, and their credit put to a test, 
would be more keenly alive to the necessity 
of meeting their obligations. Such a situa- 
tion would help small merchants to buy and 
Sell cheaper and thus, in a measure, solve 
the high cost of living, which is now an is- 
sue. Large concerns, owing to the fact that 
they obtain discounts under the old method, 
have a larger margin of profit, and the 
small merchants, being placed under this 
disadvantage, or tax, must place the cost on 
the ultimate consumer. 

Under the trade acceptance system, he 
will be placed on a more equal basis, and the 
discount will not figure so largely in the 
transaction. 

There are so many commodities, like cot- 
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ton and grain, tributary to St. Louis, that 
with these being financed, in a similar man- 
ner by acceptances, drawn against same, and 
secured by the commodities mentioned, with 
the customary margin and insurance, it 
would afford good protection, and bring 
about a stabilization of rates, besides keep- 
ing what is known as credits in a liquid 
condition, where same could be mobilized 
more to an advantage. 

All signs point to the dawn of a new era 
in business and finance, both going hand in 
hand, and we must at all times realize that 
there is nothing so sensitive as a million 
dollars, unless it be two million dollars, be- 
cause with any adverse agitation, money 
takes wings and flies, and, on the other hand, 
there is nothing so restless as the restless- 
ness of money when it is not being properly 
employed. 


& 


Minneapolis 


—It is announced that the capital of 
the new Bankers Trust Company and 
Savings Bank will be $1,000,000 and the 
surplus $200,000. The officers are: 
Harry W. Parker, president; Wm. 
Mitchell Lewis, vice-president; T. E. 
Bryan, secretary and treasurer; H. S. 
Quiggle, cashier. 

The new bank will be situated in the 
Lumber Exchange building. 


—The following interesting items 
about matters in its territory are in- 
cluded in a recent number of the “North- 
western National Bank Review”: 

Bank deposits throughout the North- 
west are being maintained at an unusual- 
ly high point. The almost unparalleled 
high prices for all farm products now 
prevailing have helped to offset the 
scantiness of the harvest, the present 
prosperous condition having been fur- 
ther contributed to by the bumper crop 
of last year and a fairly good preceding 
year. 

Building in the Northwest, it is in- 
teresting to note, is progressing briskly 
in this post-harvest season, to judge 
from the ample activities in the construc- 
tion of large buildings of both a pub- 
lic and a private nature, reported in this 
territory. 

An important change was made this 
month in the geography of the Ninth 
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MINNEAPOLIS 


FIRST AND SECURITY 
NATIONAL BANK 


Resources over $70,000,000.00 











Correspondence Invited 




















Federal Reserve District when the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board in Washington de- 
cided upon the transfer of twenty-five 
Wisconsin counties from the Ninth to 
the Seventh District. This was conse- 
quent upon a renewal of a petition to 
this effect made last year and decided 
upon unfavorably by the Board on May 
25, 1916, but now granted in reversal 
of the former finding. The new ruling 
will go into effect January 1, 1917. The 
loss of fifty-two banks will be regretted 
by the members of the whole Minneap- 
olis district. The remaining member 
banks of the Ninth District number 705, 
which number still shows a gain over 
the enrollment at the time of the bank’s 
inception. 


& 
St. Paul 


Interest in the agricultural pros- 
perity of the Northwest has for many 
years been a marked characteristic of 
the First National Bank of St. Paul. 
With the object in view of being of 
service to Northwestern farmers and 
bankers, this institution has from time 
to time in the past distributed to its cor- 
respondents literature pertaining to ag- 
ricultural methods which would bring 
the greatest financial returns to farm- 
ers. 

With the inauguration of an exclusive 
live stock and agricultural department 
in March, 1915, under the direction of 
the late James J. Hill, this bank out- 
lined a broad policy to be adopted in 
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The National Cattle Loan Company 


NATIONAL STOCK YARDS, 
Capital, $200,000.00 


Sells over its endorsement loans made by responsible 
cattle men, secured by cattle inspected by our own 
representatives to banks wishing safe, 
liquid investments. 

CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 





ILLINOIS 








short-time, 







the continuance of its campaign in be- 
half of diversified farming and the rais- 
ing of more and better live stock in the 


Northwest. Prof. H. R. Smith, former- 
ly professor of animal husbandry for 
the University of Nebraska and Minne- 
sota, became active head of the bank’s 
live stock and agricultural department. 
His services, when required, were 
placed at the disposal of Northwesterv 
bankers. Since his affiliation with the 
First National Bank of St. Paul Prof. 
Smith has addressed many farmers at 
the request of bankers, who were in- 
strumental in arranging agricultural and 
live stock meetings in their respective 
localities. At these meetings methods of 
production to make the farming industry 
more profitable were discussed, and spe- 
cial effort was made to point out to the 
farmer why it would be to his advantage 
to engage more extensively in the live 
stock industry along practical lines. 
Prof. Smith has also addressed sev- 
eral bankers’ conventions in Minnesota, 
North Dakota, South Dakota and Mon- 
tana on such subjects as, “How the 
Banker Can Promote the Live Stock 
Industry,” “Importance of Live Stock 
and Its Relation to Prosperity,” etc. In 
these addresses, emphasis was given to 
the presentation of facts and figures to 
show increased profits with diversified 
farming where live stock is one of the 
principal sources of revenue. 
Numerous fair secretaries throughout 
the Northwest have asked that Prof. 
Smith judge cattle at their respective 
fairs. In addition to making the regu- 
lar awards at these fairs, judging dem- 
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Established 


Surplus, $2,500,000 


FRANK O. HICKS. . . Vice-President 
JACKSON JOHNSON . Vice-President 
EPHRON CATLIN. . . Vice-President 


onstrations were given, and explana- 
tions made of ratings, so that those in 
attendance might get a better idea of 
what types of cattle within a certain 
breed will give the best returns from the 
feed consumed, both as to quantity and 
quality of product. 

Many Northwestern bankers have 
taken an active interest in the purchase 
of better sires and other breeding stock 
for their respective communities. As 
far as his time would permit, Prof. 
Smith has given as much assistance as 
possible to bankers, in making their 
selection of stock. 

Several thousand copies of two 
books written by Prof. Smith: “Profit- 
able Stock Feeding” and “Cattle for the 
Northwest,’ have been distributed 
among bankers and farmers, with the 
compliments of the First National Bank 
of St. Paul. 

The promotion of the “First Nation- 
al” Corn Show, which was held in St. 
Paul last December under the auspices 
of the First National Bank and North- 





Mechanics-American 
National Bank | 

of St. Louis 

Capital, $2,000,000 | 


A STRONG BANK WITH THE EQUIPMENT, THE EXPERIENCE AND 
THE STRENGTH TO GIVE THE BEST SERVICE 


ACCOUNTS INVITED 
WALKER HILL, President 


| 
1857 her 
The 





59 Years of Con- 
servative Banking 


Resources, $40,000,000 


JOSEPHS.CALFEE..... Cashier Ht} 
CHARLES L.ALLEN . . Asst. Cashier | 
JAMES R. LEAVELL. . Asst. Cashier 


WILLIAM H.HETTEL . Asst. Cashier 


western Trust Company of St. Paul and 
bankers of the Northwest, was handled 
under the supervision of the First Na- 
tional’s live stock and agricultural de- 
partment. The object of this show was 
to stimulate interest in the production 
of corn throughout the Northwestern 
States. Hundreds of ten-ear exhibits of 
corn were received. At the request of 
bankers and farmers, another show of 
like nature will be held in St. Paul this 
year, December 11 to 16, inclusive. The 
indications are that contestants greatly 
outnumbering those of last year will 
compete for the one hundred and thirty- 
six beautiful silver and “Goldyn” 
bronze loving cups offered as prizes. 
The Northwest is primarily an agri- 
cultural section, and the prosperity of 
all interests, both city and country, is 
dependent to a large extent upon the 
prosperity of the farmers. From the in- 
quiries received, and the personal inter- 
est apparent on the part of bankers and 
farmers in the agricultural extension 
work being carried on by the First Na- 
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tional Bank of St. Paul, it is thought 
that work of this kind is justified, be- 
cause of the good that can be done for 
the several communities desiring help 
along these lines. 


& 
Omaha, Neb. 


—An interesting and valuable Ne- 
braska crop report has been compiled 
and published by the United States Na- 
tional Bank of this city. It shows that 
in 1916 Nebraska produced soil crops 
of the value of $341,740,004, and that 
the state has a present total wealth of 
$3,045,260.470. 


FO; 
Detroit 


—After twelve years’ association with 
the Union Trust Company, first as the 
company’s bond officer, and during the 
last three vears as its treasurer, Walter 





Cuarres EF. Crark 
TREASURER UNION TRUST COMPANY, 
DErROIT, MICH. 












Bradford finds failing health necessi- 
tates his relinquishing duties that keep 
him within doors. 

His resignation as treasurer was ac- 
cepted by directors of the Union Trust 
Company, and Charles E, Clark, assist- 
ant treasurer, was advanced to the po- 
sition of treasurer. 

Mr. Clark has been with the Union 
Trust Company about twenty-one years. 
He began his association with the com- 
pany in 1895 as its first messenger and 
has worked his way through various 
departments to his present position. His 
successor as assistant treasurer is to 
be selected later. 

Prior to joining the Union Trust 
Company Mr. Bradford was deputy 
commissioner of banking, under George 
W. Moore, of Port Huron. He has an 
extensive acquaintance with bankers 
throughout the state and has taken an 
active part in work of the Michigan 
Bankers’ Association. While nominally 
turning over the duties of treasurer to 
Mr. Clark, November 1, Mr. Bradford, 
it is understood, will spend part of his 
time about the Union Trust Company’s 
offices for a month or so, subsequently. 


& 


Peoria, Ills. 


—About December 15 the Merchants 
and Illinois National Bank will move 
into its new building which has just 
been completed at a cost of $250,000. 
The bank has had an exceptional growth 
in recent years, and the new building 
was necessary to adequately care for 
its enlarged business. The capital of 
the bank is $500,000, with $247,000 sur- 
plus and profits and deposits of $4,- 
574,000. 

& 


—In its statement of condition at the 
close of business November 17 the City 
National Bank of Evansville, Ind., 
showed total resources of $6,060,064.86 
and deposits of $4,888,134.68. This is 
the best comptroller’s statement that 
the bank has ever published and is a 
source of considerable satisfaction to its 
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Ask Your Stationer for 


Bankers Linen Bankers Linen Bond 


Made in Flat Papers, Typewriter Papers and Envelopes 








They are fully appreciated by the discriminating banker desiring high-grade 
serviceable paper for correspondence and typewriter purposes 


F. W. ANDERSON & CO. 


34 Beekman Street, New York 

















officers, who see in it the result of the 
institution’s efforts in behalf of the eco- 
nomic prosperity of Southern Indiana. 


& 
PACIFIC STATES 


San Francisco 


—As a part of its service to custom- 
ers, the First National Bank of this 
city issues a pamphlet informing pa- 
trons as to the proper department to 
communicate with by telephone in the 
handling of various matters arising in 
dealings with the bank. By these 
means depositors are enabled at once to 
communicate with the bank and get in 
touch with the proper person. 


—A recent letter of the American Na- 
tional Bank of San Francisco contains 
the following information in regard to 
matters of interest in this section: 

Unusually heavy rains were the cause 
of considerable damage to the lima bean 
and raisin crops of the state. The seed- 
ed variety of raisins were largely in the 
process of drying when the rains began, 
and it is estimated that less than fifty 
per cent. of the crop came through in 
first-class condition. This is rather a 
poor ending for a season that promised 
to be a record-breaker in the industry. 
Up to the end of September it was an- 
ticipated the crop would be the largest 
in the history of the state. Late cut- 
tings of hay also suffered materially 
from the unseasonable downpour, for as 
usual at this time of the year a large 


part of the crop was stored in the fields 
awaiting a favorable opportunity for 
marketing. The extent of the damage 
done has not yet been ascertained and 
the actual money loss will be difficult to 
determine as improvements in pastures 
may operate largely as an offset. 

The following deductions were made 
from figures published as of October 1 
by the Bureau of Crop Estimates of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, and indicate the probable excess 
or shortage this year over or below the 
final crop figures of 1915: 


——LAST YEAR—— 
ABOVE BELOW 

Te EE 55 Saas Sacwde 2,016,000 
CEE SiéNesveas, asewa 264,000 
eee vee 783,000 
i Oe 5,140,000 
Potatoes, DUGG ....2. ceverce 940,000 
Sweet potatoes, bushels.. 160,000 ........ 
Apples, barrels ........ DERG .ccicene 
PU, WEED wcccuce conace 999,000 
Beans, bushels ........ rr 
Cotton, bales (9-25-16)... 69,449 ........ 
BON, COND vossicdescess §« Sweese 82,000 
Hops, lbs. per acre...... TOO cesccoue 
Oranges, as to 10-year 

RVEPABES ..ccccccccsces BI cscseves 
Lemons, as to 10-year 

BVOPARS cc ciicrcccvess > rere 
Prunes, as to 5-year av- 

CONE ci iticcisssemcssas§ seesas 1% 
Almonds, as to 5-year av- 

CTABE 22s ccccccccesces OP wencwene 
Olives, as to 5-year av- 

WD cic casawpi meena MO: a iacceen 
Walnuts, as to 5-year av- 

CURED cccvccssccsigass seaoes 2% 
Sugar beets, as to 10- 

year average ........ WIP secccanss 


These figures would look bad for the 
agriculturist if prices were anywhere 
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near the same as last year, but as a 
matter of fact the dollar return to the 
farmer this season will equal, if not ex- 
ceed, that of last. Wheat, for instance, 
averyged 46 cents a bushel higher on 
October 1 this year than on the same 
date in 1915, while corn, oats, potatoes 
and cotton were respectively 12 cents, 
i0 cents, 63 cents and 4 cents higher 
thar, last year, and have continued to 
advance during the month. 

The lumber trade of this coast is 
struggling under the handicap of a 
scarcity of tonnage, accentuated by the 
daily growing car shortage, which is 
doubly disappointing in view of the fact 
that there is a large amount of con- 
struction work under way or in contem- 
plation in all parts of the country and 
a fairly good export inquiry. 

Building permits in San Francisco 
during September totaled 617, repre- 
senting an expenditure of $1,200,611, 
against 513 for the same month last 
year, estimated at $1,086,912 and 52% 
for 1914 totaling $830,081. 

The oil industry of California is 
keeping pace with general conditions 
and in fact may be said to be several 
jumps in the lead. Up to October 21 
586 oil wells have been started in Cali- 
fornia fields since January 1, and while 
production has been increased thereby, a 
constantly increasing demand for all 
grades of oil, as well as by-products, 
warrants the continued exploration of 
new fields and a much fuller develop. 
ment of old. 


—At a regular meeting of the board 
of directors of the Union Trust Com- 
pany of this city, held on November 9, 
H. G. Larsh was elected cashier and sec- 
retary. 


& 


Spokane 


—Trustees of the Spokane and East- 
ern Trust Company have elected W. T. 
Triplett secretary to succeed Walter L. 
Clark, resigned. Seth Richards was 
elected treasurer, taking over a part of 


Mr. Clark’s duties, and J. L. Campbell 
was chosen comptroller. The position 
of comptroller, while provided for in 
the company’s by-laws, has not been 
filled heretofore. All have been in the 
company’s employ for a number of 
years. Mr. Triplett has been chief 
clerk and assistant secretary. As sec- 
retary, Mr. Triplett will fill the duties 
ordinarily discharged by the cashier of 
a national bank. He will be office man- 
ager in charge of the accounts, auditing 
and employees. 

Seth Richards, who takes over the du- 
ties of treasurer on top of his present 
duties as assistant secretary, has been 
with the company since 1915. He is a 
son of the late H. M. Richards, a 
founder of the Spokane and Eastern. 

J. L. Campbell, elected comptroller, 
has been with the company since 1906, 
and was assistant auditor before his ele- 
vation to comptroller. 

With the resignation of C. H. Moore, 
publicity manager of the Spokane and 
Eastern, who has left the city, E. V. 
Klein, assistant secretary, was elected 
to that position and will also have 
charge of the country bank accounts in 
addition to his thrift campaign and his 
duties as secretary of Northeast Group 
II of the Washington Bankers’ Associ- 
ation. 


—The course in banking economics 
which will be studied by the members 
of the Spokane Chapter of the American 
Institute of Banking, was outlined by 
M. M. Beddall of the department of 
history and economics of the Lewis and 
Clark high school, who will act as in- 
structor. A smoker marked the first 
meeting of the season. 


—W. D. Vincent, vice-president of 
the Old National Bank, has been noti- 
fied of his appointment to the commit- 
tee of twenty-five of the American Bank- 
ers’ Association to work with the legis- 
lation committee in eliminating the ob- 
jectionable check collection features of 
the Federal Reserve System. This ap- 
pointment is regarded as a high honor, 
as Mr. Vincent is the only banker west 
of the Mississippi River to be recog- 
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nized in the organization of the commit- 
tee. 


—Deposits of the Fidelity National 
Bank at the close of one business day 
recently were $1, 400,000 in excess of 
the same day a year ago, according to 
the announcement of T. H. Brewer, 
president. Mr. Brewer said that the 
country banks were showing increases 
of from fifty to 100 per cent. over their 
deposits of one year ago. President 
Brewer sees coming a large demand for 
investments and a stimulus in the real 
estate market as a result of the record 
deposits. Many farmers with large 
amounts of money in the banks are buy- 
ing additional land. 


—-Laurence A. Holt, for ten years 
associated with the Galland interests, 
recently as manager of the Spokane 
Realty Company properties, has re- 
signed to become cashier of the First 
State Bank of Stevensville, Mont. He 
left Spokane to assume his new dutics 
on October 15. Adolph Galland will 
take over the management of the Fall- 
and properties. This marks the return 
of Mr. Galland to active business in 
Spokane after a two years’ absence in 
California. 


—A six per cent. dividend has been 
paid by the Federal Reserve Bank of 
San Francisco. Spokane member banks 
have received their share of the divi- 


dend. 


—The Exchange National Bank held 
a corn show November 20-25. 


& 


Portland 


—The Lumbermen’s Trust Company 
again set a high price mark by its re- 
cent purchase of $15,000 Walla Walla, 
Wash., local improvement six per cent. 
bonds. A premium of 2.15 per cent. 
was paid. The company gives as a rea- 
son for the high price paid the un- 
usually strong competition encountered 
from the Walla Walla banks. The 


Old National 
Bank 


of SpoKane 


ITH direct connections in 

every banking point through- 

out the ‘“‘Inland Empire” — 
a region three times the size of 
Alabama, of which Spokane is the 
financial and railroad center — The 
Old National has the facilities to 
collect your Pacific Northwest 
items with exceptional economy 
and dispatch. 
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banks in that city and other Inland 
Empire points are overflowing with 
money, due to the big crops and high 
prices. 


—The Lumberman’s Trust Company 
has purchased at private sale from the 
city of Pocatello, Idaho, local improve- 
ment bonds of $250,000, covering the 
best part of the city. The bonds call 
for six and one-half and seven per cent. 
interest. The same company has just 
taken in $33,000 five per cent. refunding 
Nampa, Idaho, bonds which were pre- 
viously bought. They are due in 200 
years and are optional after ten years. 


—Morris Brothers of this city are 
participants in the underwriting syn- 
dicate which will handle the new issue 
of $24,458,000 Interboro Rapid Transit 
first refunding mortgage five per cent. 
bonds. The syndicate has just been 
formed with the Harris Trust Company 
of Chicago and Lee Higginson & Com- 
pany, managers. The issue will soon 
be offered to the public at 9834 and in- 
terest. These bonds are listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange. 


Morris Brothers have been awarded 
the $50,000 issue of Nez Perce County, 
Idaho, six per cent. highway district 
bonds. 





On October 28 bank clearings for 
the week were $18,746,542, compared 
with $12,122,664 for the same week in 


1915. 
& 


Seattle 


With the greatest total for any 
month in the history of the city, bank 
clearings in Seattle for October ex- 
ceeded those of the same month last year 
by approximately $29,000,000, with an 
aggregate for the month of $83,868,458 
as compared with $55,088,855 for Oc- 
tober, 1915. The daily average gain in 
clearings for October, 1916, exceeded 
$1,000,000. Indicating that the total 


clearings for the year will exceed those 
of any previous year are the figures for 
the 


first ten months of 1916, which 
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show a grand total of $630,875,925 up 
to November 1. Compared with $503,- 
490,165 for the first ten months of 
1915, clearings for 1916 show so far a 
gain of $127,385,759, or an average 
gain of more than $12,000,000 a month, 
which, if maintained for the next two 
months, will bring the 1916 clearings 
to at least $750,000,000, a figure which 
will eclipse all previous records. 

Readjustments in the board of direct- 
ors of Seattle national banks, to com- 
ply with the Clayton law forbidding 
interlocking directorates, have been 
made. The National Bank of Com- 
merce, with the greatest number of di- 
rectors affected by the new law of any 
bank in the city, made the following 
announcement: 

H. C. Henry, president of the Metro- 
politan Bank of Seattle; Charles S. Mil- 
ler and Wallace G. Collins, directors 
in the Metropolitan Bank of Seattle; 
William C. Butler, president of the 
First National Bank of Everett, and 
C. J. Lord, president of the Capitol 
National Bank of Olympia, will retain 
their directorships in these banks and 
continue on the board of the National 
Bank of Commerce. Joshua Green has 
remained on the board of the Bank for 
Savings and John A. Campbell has re- 
tained the vice-presidency of the Amer- 
ican Savings Bank and Trust Company. 
Both will continue to serve as directors 
of the National Bank of Commerce. 
John T. McChesney, director of the 
First National Bank of Everett, will 
continue in this connection, having re- 
tired from the board of the National 
Bank of Commerce. 

President F, K. Struve and Chairman 
of the Board Daniel Kelleher, of the 
Seattle National Bank, will continue to 
serve as director and president, respect- 
ively, of the Bank for Savings of Seat- 
tle. Both will remain on the board of 
the Bank of Commerce of Anacortes. 
Mr. Struve has resigned from _ the 
presidency of the First National Bank 
of Snohomish. Mr. Kelleher will re- 
tain the presidency of the Bank of 
Commerce of Everett. 

At the Dexter Horton National Bank, 
President N. H. Latimer will retain the 
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presidency of the First National Bank 
of Port Townsend. Vice-presidents W. 
H. Parsons and G. F. Clark will con- 
tinue to serve as vice-presidents of the 
Dexter Horton Trust and Savings 
Bank. 

The First National Bank announces 
that Director O. D. Fisher, also on the 
board of the Metropolitan Bank, will 
retain both connections, as will H. W. 
Rowley, who serves on the directorate 
of the Merchants National Bank of 
Billings, Mont. 


& 


Tacoma 


—The Puget Sound State Bank has 
received a charter to do business as a 
trust institution under the new name of 
the Puget Sound Bank and Trust Com- 
pany. This bank, which occupies one 
of the handsomest quarters in the city. 
has been doing an increased business. 
On September 12 its statement showed 
deposits of $1,016,986, as compared 
with $966,412 on June 30, an increase 
of $50,000 in ten weeks. The officers 
of the institution are: H. N. Tinker, 
president; W. W. Newschwander, cash- 
ier; Peter Richardson and Car] E. Lind- 
quist, assistant cashiers. Directors are: 
H. N. Tinker, H. H. Gove, J. S. Mene- 
fee, Edward Miller, William P. Hop- 
ping, F. A. Leach, O. F. Larson, Dr. 
W. N. Keller, J. B. Hawthorne, E, E.- 
McMillan, Peter Richardson, W. W. 
Newschwander, Carl E. Lindquist. 


& 


—F. N. Shepherd, cashier of the Em- 
pire National Bank of Lewiston, Idaho, 
and chairman of the agricultural com- 
mittee of the Idaho Bankers’ Associa- 
tion, has been appointed a member of 
the agricultural committee of the Amer- 
ican Bankers’ Association. 


—The record of the North Yakima, 
Wash., Clearing-house shows that 
the volume of business in the city 
is greater than ever before in the 
history of the association covering 
a period of nine years. The clear- 
ings for October this year were 
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more than $1,000,000 greater than in 
October, 1911, the climax of the boom 
period and the previous high record. 
On October 10 the clearings were $181,- 
484, while a few days later they reached 
$219,203. The October record was 
made at the height of the apple shipping 
season and before the car shortage be- 
came acute, and the bankers hardly ex- 
pected to eclipse that record this year. 
The volume of business is running so 
heavy that even better records are 


looked for. 
& 


Honolulu 


—The Trent Trust Co., Ltd., an- 
nounces that W. J. Robinson, late Third 
Judge of the First Circuit Court, has 
associated himself with the trust com- 
pany while continuing the general prac- 
tice of law. 
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ADRIAN H. MULLER & SON 


55 WILLIAM STREET, Corner of Pine Street, NEW YORK 


AUCTIONEERS 


The Business of Banks, Bankers, Investors and Dealers in Securities 
generally, receives prompt and careful attention. 


STOCKS AND BONDS AT AUCTION 


REGULAR AUCTION SALES OF ALL CLASSES OF STOCKS AND 
BONDS EVERY WEDNESDAY 


Real Estate at Public and Private Sale 


Prompt Returns on all business entrusted to us 











CANADIAN 


—The Department of Trade and 
Commerce has reprinted and is publish- 
ing a report to the British Board of 
Trade from the committee on financial 
facilities for trade, recommending the 
establishment of a trade bank. The 
functions of the bank would be “to fill 
the gap between the home banks and 
the colonial and British foreign banks 
and banking houses, and to develop 
facilities not provided by the present 
banking system.” 

The proposed bank would have a cap- 
ital of $50,000,000. It would possess 
an information bureau, which would be 
of particular use in the handling of syn- 
dicate business. Call or short notice de- 
posits would not be accepted and cur- 
rent accounts would be opened only for 
parties intending to make use of the 
bank’s overseas facilities. It should 
have a foreign exchange department and 
should open a credit department for the 
issue of credits to parties at home and 
abroad. The committee recommends 
the establishment of the bank without 
delay, so that preliminaries could be 
completed before the war is over. 


—The statement of the Canadian 
chartered banks for the month of Sep- 
tember, made public October 26, dis- 
closes some interesting changes as com- 
pared with the preceding month. De- 
mand deposits, for example, show an 
increase of $10,830,774 over the montb 
of August and nearly $95,000,000 as 
compared with the month of September 
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a year ago. Notice deposits increased 
nearly $10,000,000 as compared with 
August and about $123,000,000 over 
September, 1915. Note circulation was 
$13,078,958 greater in September than 
in August. 

The gold reserve was only $3,150,000 
larger in September than in August. 
Call loans both in and outside of Can- 
ada are on the increase, the former 
showing a gain of $2,794,635 and the 
latter $2,507,233 over the month of Au- 
gust. Current loans continue to mount 
upward, those in Canada showing an in- 
crease last month of $12,607,243 over 
August, while those outside were $3,- 
392,844 larger than the previous month. 
Both liabilities and assets are higher, 
liabilities showing a gain of $41,250,- 
275 and assets $52,808,933 over the 
month of August. Comparisons for the 
two months are as follows: 

















SEPTEMBER AUGUST 
Reserve fund... $113,022,035 $113,022,933 
Note cir. ..... 135,285,031 122,206,073 
Demand dep.... 454,148,049 443,317,275 
Notice dep. ... 816,374,171 806,774,687 
Deposits outside 
Canada ..... 149,744,985 140,789,100 
Current coin... 65,026,146 65,962,079 
Dominion notes. 134,433,658 137,913,307 
Gold reserve... 24,010,000 20,860,000 
Call loans Can.. 88,145,851 85,351,216 
“« outside. 173,887,586 171,380,353 
Current loans 
Canada ..... 752,545,756 739,938,513 
Current loans 
outside ...... 69,949,215 66,556,371 
Total ee a - 
liabilities ..$1,647,776,748 $1,596,526,473 
Total = gk a4 eee 
assets .....$1,893,604,732 $1,840,895.799 

















has 
opened fourteen new branches during 
the past year, including Quartier St. 
Paul and Amherst, Montreal; Limoilou, 
Richmond, Plessisville, Ste-Marie de 
Beauce, Ste-Martine, Ville Marie and 


—The Banque 


d’ Hochelaga 


Shawinigan Falls, Quebec; Sturgeon 
Falls, Haileybury, Verner and Moose 
Creek, Ontario. The sub-agencies dur- 
ing that period have also been increased 
by eight. The September 30 statement 
of the Banque d’Hochelaga showed: 
Capital, $4,000,000; reserve, $3,700,- 
000; total deposits, $27,583,000; and 
total assets, $40,168,000. 


—The action of the directors of the 
Bank of British North America in ap- 
pointing an advisory committee in Mon- 
treal, consisting of Sir Herbert B. 
Ames, M. P.; Mr. W. R. Miller, and 
Mr. W. R. MaclInnes, has been the sub- 
ject of much favorable comment in 
banking and business circles. Sir Her- 
bert Ames is member of the Dominion 
Parliament for the St. Antoine division 
of Montreal and has a fine record of 
public service. He is at present largely 
occupied with the affairs of the Cana- 
dian Patriotic Fund, of which he is hon- 
orary treasurer, besides being president 
of the Montreal branch. Mr. Miller is 
senior partner of the old established 
stockbroking firm of R. Moat & Co., 
Montreal. At present he is devoting 
much time and labor to the work of the 
Quebec branch of the Red Cross So- 
ciety, of which he is president. Mr. 
MaclInnes is well known throughout the 
Dominion as freight traffic manager of 
the C. P. R. and director of the Cana- 
dian Pacific Ocean Services, Ltd. The 
committee represents a high type of 
Canadian citizenship and its advice will 
undoubtedly be a great help to the Eng- 
lish Court of Directors in guiding the 
policy of the bank. 


—The sixty-first annual general meet- 
ing of the shareholders of the Molsons 
Bank was held in the board room of the 
banking house, 200 St. James street, 
Montreal, November 6, 1916, at 3:00 
o clock. 

The president, Mr. William Molson 
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Macpherson, took the chair and there 
were also present the vice-president, 
Mr. S. H. Ewing, and Messrs. George 
E. Drummond, F. W. Molson, Wm. M. 
Birks, W. A. Black, E. J. Chamberlin, 
E. Fiske, A. Browning, A. Piddington, 
C. E. Spragge, J. W. Loud, G. N. Mon- 
cel, A. D. Fraser, W. R. Miller, G. W. 
Badgely, J. W. Molson, W. B. Black- 
ader and others. 

The president then called upon the 
general manager, Mr. Edward C. Pratt, 
to read the annual report, as follows: 

Gentlemen: The directors beg to sub- 
mit to the shareholders this the sixty- 
first annual report of the Molsons Bank 
and statement of its position on Sep- 
tember 30, 1916. 

The net profits for the year after 
making ample provision for bad and 
doubtful debts amounted to $582,356.14, 
from which has been deducted $440,000 
in quarter dividends at the usual rate 
of eleven per cent. per annum; $21,- 
036.75 to officers’ pension fund ; $15,000 
to patriotic and relief funds, and $40,- 
000 war tax on circulation, leaving an 
amount of $66,319.39 to add to the bal- 
ance of profit and loss carried forward, 
which now amounts to $127,619.71. 

There has been an increase of over 
$1,250,000 in circulation, and of nearly 
$7,000,000 in deposits. 

On the other side of the balance 
sheet: Current loans are $1,150,000 
more than a year ago. The Dominion 
and British Government securities show 
an increase of $5,500,000, occasioned 
by the large amount of Government 
financing for war expenses. 

During the year we have opened a 
branch at Three Rivers, Que., and have 
closed the branch at Ste. Marie, Beauce, 


Que. 


—The annual Canadian Bankers’ As- 
sociation meeting was held at Ottawa 
on November 9. The meeting was pre- 
viously announced for Toronto, but ow- 
ing to the indisposition of President 
George Burns, Ottawa, was selected. 


—QOn November 18 the Standard 
Bank of Canada made an allotment of 
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5,000 shares of new stock at a premium 
of 100 per cent., at the rate of $200 for 
each share of the par value of $100. 
The first instalment of ten per cent. was 
payable on that date and the balance in 
monthly payments of ten per cent. each, 
until September, 1917. Shareholders 
have the privilege of paying in full on 
any day on which any instalment is pay- 
able, and the shares allotted will rank 
for dividend in proportion to the 
amounts paid thereon from the dates of 
their respective payments. This will in- 
crease the paid-in capital from $3,000,- 
000 to $3,500,000, the authorized cap- 
ital being $5,000,000. 


& 


Thrift Day Essay Competion 
A PRIZE competition in Thrift Day 


essays, to which employes of all 
financial institutions in the United 


States are eligible, is announced by Col- 
lins Publicity Service, Philadelphia. 
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First Prise ............++.-$100.00 
Second Prize 
Third Prize 
Fourth Prize 
Fifth Prize 


ih pa kunens ween 25.00 


Honorable mention will be given next 
twenty essays. 

Prize winners’ names and portraits, 
as well as pictures of the institutions 
with which they are connected, will ap- 
pear in the leading banking magazines. 
Every bank employe is eligible. 


& 


Clear Statement of a Profound 
Truth 


HIS simple statement of a very im- 

portant truth appeared in the Chi- 

cago “Daily News,” signed by Clint 
Parkhurst, Guthrie, Okla.: 

“A people who will not fight in self- 

defense will be conquered, plundered 

and enslaved—and deserve such a fate.” 





THE BANKING LOBBY OF THE GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY WAS TRANSFORMED INTO A 
BALLROOM RECENTLY WHEN THE GUARANTY CLUB KEPT OPEN HOUSE 














Banking Fblicity 


AUGUST 1916 


The Advertising Man—A 


Banker by 


Absorption 


By Chas. H. Woodruff 


Advertising 


AM not a banker. 

I have never been a 
banker. 

Until a year ago I 
never behind the cages in a 
banking room. 

But I am advertising man- 
ager for one of the largest 
banks in the south. 

In the early days of the 
Heard National Bank of 


was 


Jacksonville, practically all 
the advertising the institu- 
tion got was through the 


daily newspapers. John M. 
Bell, at that time assistant 
cashier and now cashier, was 
in charge. He was too busy 
to give as much time to it as 
the job demanded, but what 
he lacked in experience he 
made up in nerve. When in 
doubt, he used a page; when 
in more doubt, two pages. 
The bank building is the 
largest business structure in 
Jacksonville, and one of the 
largest in the South. He 
uced this building in any- 
thing from three inches up 
to twenty inches in depth, 
and it was not long before 
everybody in Florida knew 
that Jacksonville had a new 
bank and that the name of it 
was the Heard National. 
Mr. Bell had never studied 
advertising. He wasn’t an 
advertising man. But he put 
the bank on the financial map 
ot Jacksonville, Florida and 
the South, and he did it with 
2 completeness I believe an 
advertising man wouldn't 


Manager Heird National Bank, Jacksonvile, Fla. 


have, for he spent more 
than would have 
seemed to the analytical ad- 
vertiser as judiciously ad- 
vised. That his judgment 
was justified is evidenced in 
the fact that Heard deposits 
have increased a million a 
year every year since organi- 
zation, four years ago, and 
this notwithstanding the fact 
that business conditions dur- 
ing most of this time have 
been admittedly not of the 
best. 

As a rule I do not use nor 
recommend big newspaper 
space for established banks. 
Big space is splurge and a 
splurge does not convey the 
idea of conservatism. Con- 
servatism is necessary not 
only in bank policy but in 
bank management, both gen- 
eral and advertising. 

There are occasions, of 
course, when big space is not 
only permissible but advisa- 
ble, but the publication of 
the regular bank statement, 
for instance, no matter how 
good the figures, is not one of 
them. Bank statements are 
a jumble, and the bigger the 
figures the bigger the con- 
fusion to the average news- 
paper reader. The compara- 
tive few who know how to 
interpret a statement are in- 
terested only in the figures, 
and they will analyze them 
just as carefully from a 
twenty-inch display as they 


money 


will from a page or a double 
truck. 

If vou went to the average 
bank president or the aver- 
age cashier and asked him in 
a general way what kind of 
advertising a bank ought to 
do, it’s altogether probable 
that he would tell you he 
didn’t know. That, of course, 
is on the assumption that he 
is an honest man. The fact 
nevertheless remains that it 
is only now and then that 
you find a bank that has a 
man whose big job is adver- 
tising. The work is usually 
in charge of an officer who 
has his hands too full of mat- 
ters directly pertaining to 
banking to be able to give 
much thought to copy or 
copy handling. 

The manager who 
things is the manager who 
gets the most out of his or- 
ganization. and this is true in 
the factory, in the store and 
in the bank. And the man- 
ager who gets the most out 
of his organization is the man 
who has the least time for do- 
ing the actual work. If a 
man isn’t too big for detail, 
he isn’t big enough for his 
job. 

If a man is a real cashier, 
visualizes in futures, but 

(Continued on page 3.) 


does 


he 











COMPLETE report 
- of the First Annual 
Meeting of the Finan- 
cial Advertisers As:ocia- 
tion appears on page 
145 of the August num- 
ber of THE BANKERS 
MAGAZINE. This meet - 
ing was held in Phila- 
delphia June 25 to 30, 
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Banking Publicity 


T. D. MacGREGOR, Editor 
Monthly Publicity Section 
THE BANKERS MAGAZINE 
253 Broadway, New York 


AUGUST 1916 


THE PHILADELPHIA 
GATHERING 
A GREAT deal of prac- 
tical benefit is bound 
to result from the largely 
attended meeting of the 
Financial Advertisers  de- 
partmental section of the 
Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World at Phila- 
delphia on June 27. 

There were some splendid 
addresses and discussions on 
various phases of banking 
publicity. One of the most 
interesting features was the 
exhibit of advertising mat- 
ter. About forty-five insti- 
tutions participated in the 
exhibition and prizes were 
awarded as follows: 

First Prize Guaranty 
Trust Co. of New York, 
ninety-three per cent. 

Second Prize — Guardian 
Savings & Trust Co., Cleve- 
land, eighty-seven per cent. 

Third Prize—Spokane & 
Eastern Trust Co., Spokane, 
sixty-five per cent. 

Honorable Mention-——Mer- 
eantile Trust Co., St. Louis; 
Potter Title & Trust Co., 
Pittsburgh, both of which 
were given a rating of fifty- 
five per cent. 

The credit percentages, 
upon which the exhibits were 
separately and_ thoroughly 
judged, were as follows: 
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Service to the public, 
twenty-five per cent. 

Completeness of campaign, 
twenty-five per cent. 

Originality, twenty-five 
per cent. 

Typography, fifteen per 
cent. 

Art, ten per cent. 

The judges were Arthur 
B. Sullivan, art director, 
and Thomas H. Warren, 
service manager of the ad- 
vertising agency of N. W. 
Ayer & Son. 


None of the exhibits was 
compared with others, but 
each was judged on its own 
merits and the size of the 
institution and its commu- 
nity as well as the character 
of business solicited were 
taken into consideration. 

The exhibits included 
samples of booklets, circu- 
lars, form letters, newspa- 
per advertisements, house 
organs, and “records of re- 
sults” of particular cam- 


paigns. 











McKinley district. 


the world. 











McKINLEY HIGH SCHOOL 


“The healthiest and happiest urban residence 
subdivision in the world.”’ 


HE census takers say that about south St. Louis. It 
has the highest birth rate, the lowest death rate and 
the largest proportion of homes owned by the occu- 

pants of any similar residence section of any city. 


No wonder then that two years after McKinley High 
School was built, the big building that stretches for more 
than four hundred feet along Russell Avenue, east of 
Jefferson, was found too small. And no wonder that, 
fourteen years later, another High School had to be erected 
three miles farther south ol 


One of the objects of these advertisements 1s to empha- 
size to St. Louisans the supreme position of the St. Louis 
Public School system among the Public School systems of 


St. Louis Union Bank 
Fourth and Locust 
Tue Bank of Userutness To ST. Lovuisans 


a division made of the 
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LOUIS PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM 
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The Advertising Man— 
A Banker by Absorp- 
tion 


(Concluded from page 1.) 

he has his hands full with 
the present. What he needs 
is a man who can take his 
ideas and some of his own 
and work them out to com- 
pletion. He could write 
copy, good copy maybe, the 
cashier could, if he had the 
time, but he hasn’t, for no 
ccpy is good that costs the 
company the time of a man 
who needs to be busy taking 
care of the business already 
coming in. New business is 
expensive if it costs old busi- 
ness to get it. 

Not all banks think they 
can afford to put a regular 
advertising man on the pay 
roll. Then use a transit boy. 
He will get the right point 
of view if he is the right kind 
of a boy, and if he isn’t the 
right kind of a boy it isn’t a 
very high compliment to you 
as a manager, for manage- 


ment, after all, is little else 
than getting the right kind 
of a man in the right kind 
of a place. 

But to come higher into the 
field, an advertising man who 
knows printing, who knows 
prices and the ways and 
means, will save his salary 
and put former expense into 
dividends in the purchase of 
general bank supplies alone. 
He will save you money on 
advertising expenditures and 
get bigger results besides. 
He will; that’s his business. 
And if he doesn’t, he doesn’t 
know his business. We have 
the reputation of being the 
largest advertised bank in 
Jacksonville, if not the en- 
tire South, when as a matter 
of fact we are spending less 
money and using less space 
than any of our large com- 
petitors. 

An _ advertising man 
doesn’t need to be a banker | 
if he has the right kind of 
co-operation from the offi- 


: 


cers. The cashier knows the 
field. He knows his town, 
his country and his district 
and the people, their possi- 
bilities and their limitations. 
He knows the banking busi- 


ness; he knows the strength 


and the possible strength of 
his institution. And he talks 


|it over with the advertising 


man. He talks frankly, for 
an advertising man to get the 
most out of his job must be 
on the inside of things. He 
is a banker by absorption. 

There are better than 
26,000 banks in the United 
States, and they spend fifty 
millions of dollars a year for 
advertising. 

A few of them get value 
received. 

A lot of them don’t. 

Until they do, they will 
go right on spending money 
to put their name in the pa- 
per, not because they think 
it pays, but because the 
banks that know how are 
leading the way. 





Altruism as 


ORE and more, bank- 
M ers are realizing 

that constructive 
service for the benefit of the 
public in their communities 
is one of the best kinds of 
advertising. 

An illustration of this is 
the manner in which banks 
in North Carolina are going 
in for the co-operative exten- 
sion work in agriculture and 
home economics conducted 
by that state. 

The specific thing we 
want to refer to is the “Pig 
Club” plan whereby the 
boys and girls in the rural 
section are encouraged to 
raise pigs. 

T. E. Brown, agent in 


Advertising 


charge, writes concerning 
this work, as follows: 


We have enrolled in the Pig 
Clubs of the state to date prac- 
tically 1,400 boys and girls, 
most of whom have pure-bred 
pigs which they are feeding ac- 
cording to the most scientific 
methods of swine growing. We 
are impressing upon these boys 
and girls especially the impor- 
tance of giving the pigs a diver- 
sified diet by growing for them 
various green crops. We are 
also teaching them the impor- 
tance of clean quarters and 
sanitary precautions. 

It is very inspiring to see the 
interest these boys and girls are 
taking in their pigs. One of the 
agents gives these quotations in! 
his report: “One mother said, 
‘My boy feeds his pigs four 
times a day and has to see that 
it is asleep every night.’ An- 





other mother said, ‘I am so glad 


my boy is taking an interest in 
the club work; I want him to be 
a farmer, not a cotton grower.’ ” 

We have two plans by which 
these pigs are furnished, the boy 
entering into a contract with 
the bank to this effect. First, 
the boy is furnished a pig upon 
signing a contract to return to 
the institution two pigs not 
under eight weeks old from the 
first litter, these pigs to be 
given to two other members on 
the same condition. The other 
plan is, that the boy give his 
note to the institution to be 
paid in the fall with six per 
cent. interest. In both cases 
the bankers have agreed that if 
the pigs die because of some 
condition over which the boy 
had no control they will cancel 
the notes or contracts. 


Mr. Brown sends us this 
list of banks offering to fur- 
nish pigs to Pig Club mem- 
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bers on an “endless chain” 
contract, that is, agreeing to 
take two pigs in payment, 
to give to other boys and 
girls: 

Cashier R. B. Crowder of 
the Farmers and Merchants 
Bank, of Henderson, who is 
especially enthusiastic over 
the Pig Club work, says that 
the bank gets benefit from 
the word-of-mouth: advertis- 


. 


ing of the club members, the 
pews comment in the papers, 
and from the fact that the 
habits of thrift developed 
by raising and selling the 
pigs, together with the close 
contact with the bank, make 
the children good prospects 
for the savings department 
in the present and good gen- 
eral bank customers for the 
future. 


Number 


of Pigs. 


Value. 


1. Bank of Warren, Warrenton ...... 50 $500.00 
2. Citizens Bank of Reidsville ........ 25 250.00 
3. Merchants National Bank, Raleigh.. i 40.00 
4. Wayne National Bank, Goldsboro... 4 or more 10.00 
5. Business Men and Hog Breeders of 
PUN COUMEY ovis scciccigsess 50 500.00 
6. Hickory Banking and Trust Co..... 25 250.00 
7. The National Bank of Mt. Olive.... 10 100.00 
8. The Bank of Commerce ........... 10 100.00 
MOGED Vk hctwaeeeeaneea enna 178 $1,780.00 


The First National Bank of Gastonia, The First National Bank 
of Cherryville, the Bank of Mt. Holly and the Bank of Belmont 
will leave it optional with the members as to whether they pay 


cash with interest or give two pigs in payment. 
List of Banks and Business Men Who Have Offered to Furnish 


Pigs to Pig Club Members 
With Six Per Cent. Interest: 


and Take the Members’ Notes, 


Number 





of Pigs. Value. 
1. Geo. A. Holderness, Tarboro...... 25 $500.00 
2, Farmers and Merchants Bank of 
POO paceciscaracetiouwcedan 50 500.00 
%. Independence Loan & Trust Co., 
CNNO ac avicws was taeenaresens 50 500.00 
4. Home Savings Bank of Durham.... 10 100.00 
5. Farmers and Merchants Bank of 
NUD: sive cig: Wig tia idan awl eee 25 250.00 
6. First Nat. Bank of Gastonia...... lu 100.00 
7. First Nat. Bank of Cherryville..... 10 100.00 
GO. Bam of Mt. THGUY 2 ico ciicicsseisccce 10 100.00 
ee a eer ere 6 60.00 
10. The National Bank of Granville.... 10 100.00 
11. The Am. Ex. Nt. Bk. of Greensboro. 15 150.00 
12. Stanly Bnkg. and Tr. Co., Albemarle — 25 250.00 
IEE 1 dua egh-arai us pee A ice ae ata A 246 $2,710.00 
Total from “Endless Chain” contract... 178 1,780.00 


Gane tote) «....<.. 





$4,490.00 


WILL ADVERTISING 


T the present time there 
seems to be more than 
the usual amount of “will” 
advertising in the newspa- 
pers. It’s pretty good stuff, 


‘too. Three of the best that 


have recently come to our at- 
tention are reproduced in 





Knowledge is the 


First Step Toward 
' Protection 






TOTP 


(es 

© Do you know that if you don’t leave a 
k will, when you die, your property will 
si be divided by the State, and that it may 
* not be the way you would have divided 


it at all 





See your lawyer and have him draw you 


be a strong will, providing for the distribu- fi 
ey tion of your property, securities, ete 

Then assure yourself that its provisions sf 

oe 

ee 


will be carried out to the letter by nam- 
ing a strong, capable “Trust Company” 








og Executor and Trustee. 
Fe The Mercantile Trust Co., acting as Ex- 
ecutor and Trustee, knows just what to id 
do and does it. Its long yeersofexperi- © 
ence, its “‘many-man” service,and large 
capital and surplus guarantee to your bok 
heirs the efficient and economical man- 
4 agement of vuur estate g 
And the fce for service is the same as 
a to an individual acting in the same 
sy capacity. 
~ See our officers. Consultanon without obliga. 
tien jie 
A Cason wens her “Panctions af 0 Toon Ga & 
‘ ; fe 
The Mercantile Trust & Deposit Co. *~ 
) 4 OF BALTIMORE 
W), Established 1884 § rf 
4 CALVERT AND GERMAN STS. ie 
4. % 
2 3 
— ¥ 














the department this month, 
one of them is the cut above 
and the other follows in type 
below: 
BIRDS OF PREY 

We read much nowadays 
about vampires—a symbol for 
wicked women—but the real 
ghoul of the twentieth century 
is the swindler who lays a trap 
to rob widows and orphans of 
their estates. Statistics show 
that sixty per cent. of all claims 
paid by life insurance compa- 
nies to widows are lost within 
five years. With this truth in 
your knowledge and the expert 
services of this strong Com- 
pany at your call, there is no 
reason to further delay making 
your will and appointing us ad- 
ministrator, trustee, executor or 
guardian. 





THE UNION TRUS! 
COMPANY 
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“Died 
Intestate” 


J. J. Hill Believed to 
Have Left No Will, as 
Son Calls Conference 


Status of Estate Is Lald Be- 
fore Directorate of Great 
Northern Railway 





(By Tribune Leased Wire} 

ST. PAUL, June 4.—The belief held 
in financial circles that James J. Hill 
left no will became & conviction when 
Louts W. Hill called together the di- 
rectors of the Great Northern Rail- 
way company for a conference. 

No statement could be elicited from 
any of the directors or officials close 
to the Hill family, but it is under- 
stood the purpose of the conference 
was to have laid before the directors 
the Status of the Hil) estate and how 
it would affect the management of 
the Great Northern 

It was stated on excellent authority 
that no Hill will hes been found. If | 
there is no wi e only course to | 
pursue ts for the heirs to petition for 
the appointment of an administrator. 











Doubtless the news that Mr. Hill 
died intestate occasioned great sur- 
prise among the large circle of as- 
sociates and friends of the dead 
financier. 

Mr. Hill was one of the most as- 
tute and far-seeing men of his gen- 
eration, and that he should over- 
look one of the most {mportant du. 
ties connected with the preservation 
of his vast estate seems almost 1n- 
credible. 

He had, no doubt, matured plansa 
in mind, but like many others, sim- 
ply put off the matter of expressing 
in tangible and legal form hfS wishes 
regarding the disposition of his prop- 
erty. 

The fact that his illness was of 
such brief duration and his passing 
Bo sudden and unexpected, may ac- 
count for Mr. Hill's faiture to make 
@ will 

This story emphasizes with added 
force the necessity of attending to 
testamentary matters whlle In good 
health and in full possession of un- 
impaired faculties. 

If you have not made a will we 
urge you to do so at once. 





We invite you to consult our Trust 
Officers, all of whom are experts in 
| Probate matters. Their advice will 

cost you nothing. Your Will written 
| and safeguarded without cost if you 
| name this Bank as your Executor. 
| Call or write for our booklet, “A 
| New Hand at the Wheel,” which ex- 
plains in detail the service offered by 
our Trust Department, 


Third and Broadway, 





‘G=BaK 


A TIMELY ** WILL”’ 
TISEMENT 


ADVER- 
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Spending the Appropriation 


OW to spend the bank’s 
advertising appropria- 

tion wisely and efficiently is 
the big problem confronting 
every bank advertising man. 
In the first place, it is as- 
sumed your bank makes an 
annual appropriation for ad- 
vertising. This should be 
done, but as a matter of fact 
in many cases, it is not done. 
One of the questions asked 
prospective clients by a bank 
advertising agency is: “Do 
you have a fixed annual ap- 
propriation for advertising 
or do you take on various 
projects as offered?” In 
the majority of cases, it is 
said that the 
hand-to-mouth policy is in 
vogue and no well-worked- 


temporary 


cut plan of advertising ex- 
penditure is adopted. 

This is particularly true 
of smaller institutions, whose 
advertising appropriation at 
best can not be very large, 
but for that very reason 
should be most wisely spent. 

It is difficult to say just 
how much any particular 
bank should spend for ad- 
vertising. The question has 
frequently come to the Bank- 
ing Publicity Department. 
At one time, paraphrasing 
the well-known answer to the 
question, ““‘How long should 
a man’s legs be?—long 
enough to reach from his 
body to the ground,” we said 
that a bank ought to spend 
enough to advertise itself ef- 
fectively. At the same time, 
we published figures show- 
ing the amounts spent by 
various banks in their adver- 


tising efforts. These 
amounts varied so in propor- 
tion to the capital and de- 
posits of the various institu- 
tions that they really proved 
nothing, except that an in- 
creasing number of bankers 
are realizing the importance 
of setting aside a definite 
amount of money as an ad- 
vertising appropriation. 

Now, assuming that your 
bank has a definite advertis- 
ing appropriation or that it 
is considering the advisabil- 
ity of adding that item to its 
budget, the next 
question is, “How shall that 
sum be divided?” 

In general, there are four 
main divisions of bank ad- 
vertising expenditure—(1) 
space, (2) copy, (3) print- 
ing and (4) miscellaneous 
schemes. 

In practically every com- 
munity, space in the local 
newspaper is the most valu- 
able advertising medium for 
a bank. Practically every- 
body reads the newspaper 
and all will read the bank 
advertisements therein if 
they are well written and 
well displayed. The news- 
paper should be the back- 
bone of every bank adver- 
tising campaign. Other me- 
diums are supplementary 
and complementary to it. 

In larger places we believe 
in the use of street car and 
bill board space for bank ad- 
vertising. Also a moderate 
amount of moving picture 
advertising is all right. 

But whatever medium is 
used, the matter of “copy, 
that is, the subject matter 
used in the space, is all im- 
portant. 


annual 
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A bank advertisement oc- 
cupying expensive space with 
poor copy reminds one of the 
man who bought a $50 frame 
for a 50-cent chromo. It 
might a good deal better be 
the other way round, for the 
copy is the life of an adver- 
tisement, the thing that gives 
it strength and result-getting 
effectiveness. 

So we recommend that 
bankers spend good money 
for copy. With rare excep- 
tions, the banker himself is 
not a good writer of adver- 
tisements, and as a rule he is 
too busy to prepare his own 
advertising matter effective- 
ly. It is not necessary to do 
so. There are quite a num- 
ber of expert organizations 
making a specialty of the 
preparation of advertising 
matter for banks. 

You are just as sensible to 
employ them as you are to 
engage a physician, a lawyer 
or an architect when you 
stand in need of the special 
services rendered by those 
men. Most ready to use or 
specially prepared bank ad- 
vertising matter from these 
sources is better than the 
average bank president or 
cashier can prepare in the 
limited time at his disposal 
for such a purpose. In any 
event, such matter will pro- 
vide you with a good basis 
from which to work, and the 
material can be easily adapt- 
ed to the individual require- 
ments of any bank using it. 

Under the head of adver- 
tising printing expenditure 
is included stationery. A 
bank’s stationery, including 
its letter heads, statements, 
checks, drafts, deposit slips, 
etc., should always be well 
printed, on good paper, and 
pleasing to the eve. The 
letter heads especially should 
be the very best that can be 


secured consistent with rea- 
sonable expense. And here 
the banks of this country 
are of one accord, for it is 
very seldom that one runs 
across a bank letter head 
which is not tasteful and well 
ordered. Many banks use 
either a lithographed or an 
engraved letter head. Either 
of these is good provided the 
lettering and design are ar- 
tistic. Good stationery plays 
its own part in attracting 
and retaining business, and 
when it is remembered that 
in the course of a year the 
“circulation” which it re- 
ceives is enormous, its value 
in this connection can be 
readily understood. 

A liberal proportion of 
your expenditure under this 
head should be for fac-simile 
typewritten letters sent to a 
mailing list of well selected 
names. This form of direct 
advertising is especially 
good for country banks to 
use in striving to get the 
farmers of their community 
to make more use of the 
banks. 

However, a_ form letter 
month after month is likely 
to become monotonous and 
lose some of its effectiveness 
as the novelty wears off. For 
this reason, we believe in al- 
ternating a form letter and 
a small bank paper or house 
organ. These papers are 
prepared by financial adver- 
tising agencies as syndicate 
propositions, with provision 
for the use of some local mat- 
ter, and this can be obtained 
at comparatively low cost. 

Booklets are also an im- 
portant if not necessary part 
of a bank’s advertising 
equipment. If you cannot 
afford separate booklets on 
the various phases of your 
business, such as saving, cer- 
tificates, safe deposit trust, 


ete., you can at least publish 
one booklet catalog of all the 
services you render the pub- 
lic. 

Under the head of miscel- 
naneous schemes calling for 
a portion of your advertising 
appropriation, are to be in- 
cluded all novelties and gifts 
used as good will creators— 
rulers, leather goods, calen- 
dars and also the semi-char- 
itable use of space in church 
and society programs, ete. 

A very small proportion 
ef your appropriation needs 
to be spent in those direc- 
tions. A larger amount in 
such _ public-spirited enter- 
prises as potato, tobacco and 
corn-growing contests, the 
good roads movement, or 
anything to interest farmers 
and their children in better 
farming and increased use of 
a bank’s facilities. 

Co-operative bank adver- 
tising is a new but increas- 
ingly important idea. 

In a word, it means the 
adoption of the most ap- 
proved methods of co-opera- 
tion and efficiency in adver- 
tising expenditures by the 
banks of a city, town or 
country. 

The idea is not for the in- 
dividual banks to give up 
their own advertising, but to 
unite in certain educational 
advertising for banks in gen- 
eral and thus increase the 
effectiveness of their own in- 
dividual efforts. 

This being the centennial 
year of the saving bank in 
this country, the Saving 
Bank Section of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association is 
making a special effort to get 
banks in various communities 
to unite in a campaign of 
popular thrift education, and 
the plan is now in actual op- 
eration in a number of com- 
munities. 
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How Banks Are Advertising 


Note and Comment on Current Financial Advertising 


@To help the thrift cam- 
paign along, the People’s 
Trust Co. of Lebanon, N. 
H., issues a “Thrift Month- 
ly,” a 4-page “house organ 
full of ‘pep,’ ‘punch’ and 
prosperity.” This is a meth- 
od that many other banks can 
advantageously follow. 


@Bunner’s poem, “The Flag 
Goes By,” printed on a card 
with a colored cut of the flag, 
was widely distributed on 
Flag Day, June 14, by the 
Citizens Trust and S$ Savings 
Bank, Los Angeles. 


@ Another Los Angeles bank, 
the German-American Trust 
and Savings Bank, later in 
the month published an ad., 
addressed to national guards- 
men, and reading as follows: 

Before leaving for the border 
arrange for “Joint Account” 
privileges with a checking or 
Saving Account. 

A “Joint Account” in this 
Bank furnishes the simplest 
way for your wife or mother to 
draw funds to meet the neces- 
sary home or office expenses 
while you are away. 

They can deposit your army 
pay check to this account and 
it will be immediately available 
for their use. 

You can also draw against 
this account yourself—from the 
front or from mobilization head- 
quarters. 

In case of your death the 
funds pass to the surviving 
party without the delay of ad- 
ministration. 


@*Some Inside Facts” is the 
title of a rather unusual 
booklet issued by the First 
and Old Detroit National 
Kank of Detroit. To illus- 
trate the character of the 
copy used, we reproduce a 
age: 

ie $234,752,000 

Was the total of all deposits, 


viz.. Commercial Bank and Sav- 
ings Deposits in the Clearing 
House Banks of Detroit, De- 
cember 31, 1915. 
$130,584,000 
Was the total Commercial and 
Bank Deposits in the same 
Banks December 31, 1915. 
47,690,000 
Was the total Commercial and 
Bank Deposits in this Bank 
December 31, 1915. 
Thirty-Seven Per Cent. 
Was this Bank’s proportion of 
the Commercial and Bank De- 
posits. 
Twenty Per Cent. 
Was this Bank’s proportion of 
all Deposits. 
240 
Dinners are served daily be- 
tween 11 o'clock and 1 o'clock to 
officers and employees, requir- 
ing a complete kitchen equip- 
ment and dining room service. 


@“‘Rate-makers” is the ex- 
pression used by newspapers 
for the small ads. an adver- 
tiser uses to keep a certain 
rate contingent upon the use 
of so many insertions. One 
New York bank had always 
used a mere card for this 
purpose, but recently it used 
some real copy (on foreign 
exchange) in the space and 
was greatly surprised at the 
satisfactory results obtained. 


@The American National 
Bank of Richmond has re- 
cently issued a pamphlet 
containing “A Talk on 
Thrift” which was delivered 
by President Oliver J. Sands 
at the commencement exer- 
cises of the John Marshall 
Night High School of Rich- 
mond. The little book is 
well aranged typographical- 
ly and thoroughly in keeping 
with the high standard of 
publicity matter which is be- 
ing turned out by this bank. 


HELPING THE 
MUNITY 


COM- 


URING the Democratic 

national convention in 
St. Louis last June the St. 
Louis Union Bank ran a se- 
ries of five newspaper adver- 
tisements, size 2 columns by 
71, inches, each one contain- 
ing a cut and a description 
of a different St. Louis high 
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Fidelity Trust Company 











school. These five “civic 
talking points’ were those 
exploited by that bank “as 
its share in the work of se- 
curing publicity for our city 


in every community of the 
United States.” One of the 
advertisements is repro- 


duced on page 2. 

Another bank that occa- 
sionally pays for space to 
boost local interest is the Fi- 
delity Trust Co. of Tacoma, 
Wash., as demonstrated by 
the “Fair” ad. which we re- 


produce above. 
& 
WORDS TABOO, IDEA 
O. K. 


SN’T there some way in 
which savings depositors 
in New York State and New 
Jersey can be amply pro- 
tected by law without pro- 
hibiting good trust compa- 
nies and national banks from 
using the words “savings” 
#1 








8 


aud “bank” in their adver- 
tising? 

It seems foolish for an in- 
stitution of that kind to 
change advertising matter, 
substituting “institution” for 
“bank,” account” 
for “savings account,” “ac- 
cumulate” or “lay aside” for 
“save,” “thrift” for “‘sav- 
ing,’ when the idea and the 
effect are practically un- 
changed. 


“interest 


oF 


BANK BOOKLETS 


OTWITHSTANDING 

the higher cost of pa- 
per and other printing ma- 
terials, the output of bank 
booklets is keeping up won- 
derfully. A few of the best 
that have recently come to 
our attention are the follow- 
ing: 

“Acceptances,” issued by 
the American Exchange Na- 
tional Bank, New York. This 
is a very clear and timely 
little treatise on a subject 
which is of increasing im- 
portance to American trade, 
both domestic and foreign. 
It also contains some sug- 
gestive material concerning 
European credit systems. 

“Russia” is a comprehens- 
ive but compactly arranged 
booklet, put out by the pub- 
licity department of the 
Guaranty Trust Co., to give 
American business men and 
bankers a better idea of the 
vast opportunities that exist 
for trade expansion between 
this country and Russia. 


“War Loans and War Fi- 
nance” is another good piece 
of bank advertising litera- 
ture springing from the con- 
ditions caused by the war. 
It is published by The Me- 


€ 
oe 
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’ chanics and Metals National 


3ank of New York and is an 

able compilation of statistics 
and an analysis of the war 
costs, war loans, and gov- 
ernment indebtedness of Eu- 
repe, in their relation to the 
world at large. 


“Centennial Historical 
Seuvenir,” issued by The 
Jefferson County National 
Pank, Watertown, N. Y., in 
commemoration of the one 
bundredth anniversary of the 
fcunding of the bank. This 
is a bank booklet historical 
de-luxe, and especially inter- 
esting to the writer of these 
lines, who was brought up in 
Jefferson County and as a 
boy delighted to read of the 
Indian and pioneer stories of 
that beautiful section. The 
book is well written and 
handsomely and  durably 
bound as such a_ volume 
should be. We venture the 
assertion that it is now a 
treasured possession of many 
i home in Jefferson County, 
and, by the same token, it 
will be a long-lived adver- 
tisement for this long-lived 


bank. 


Another semi - historical 
booklet has been issued this 
vear by The Ohio Savings 
Bank and Trust Co. of To- 
ledo, Ohio. It is called “100 
Years of Savings Banks.” It 
gives an interesting outline 
of the establishment of the 
first savings banks in Scot- 
land and in America, an in- 
terest table of more or less 
of a practical nature con- 
cerning The Ohio Savings 
Bank and Trust Co. This 
illustrated booklet is thor- 
oughly worth while. 


“Your Life Insurance 
Money; Who Will Get It?” 
Concerning this booklet, C. 
M. Davenport, publicity 
manager of the Citizens 


Trust and Bank, 


Los Angeles, says: 


Savings 


“This booklet is only one 
feature of a general cam- 
paign of education looking 
to the correlation of life in- 
surance and trust company 
service. This campaign has 
been on for about six weeks 
and is attracting widespread 
attention locally.” 

“How We Can Serve 
You” is an indexed bank 
“catalog” issued by another 
Los Angeles institution—the 
German-American Trust and 
Savings Bank. 


7 
THE AVERAGE 
MEN 


os BANK in its advertis- 

ing should be con 
servative and dignified, but 
say something the average 
man can understand. Much 
of the present bank advertis- 
ing is written for the com- 
petitor, with an eye to 
whether he will like it or not, 
instead of to the consumer. 
Much of it goes clear over 
the consumer’s head, as the 
average man knows little or 
nothing about the banking 
business.”—Harry D. Rob- 
bins, New York. 


& 
“MAKING TYPE WORK” 


HE subject of type is 
one that no advertiser 
can afford to ignore. For 
that reason we strongly ree- 
ommend the new little book, 
“Making Type Work,” by 
Benjamin  Sherbow, _ the 
well-known New York type 
expert. 

The book is full of fine 
specimens and is itself a good 
illustration of making type 
work. The price of the book 
is $1.25. 


FOR 
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Advertising the Cost of Fiduciary 
Services 


By Kenneth S. Howard 


Trust company advertising has grown tremendously in volume 
during the past few years, yet in none of this advertising does 
the reader find anything detinite in regard to the cost of serv- 
ices. This omission—which we believe to be a weak point in 
such advertising—-is discussed in the following article and some 
suggestions are made as to how the topic may be treated. 


HILE trust com- 
W pany advertising 

is a recent devel- 
opment as compared with the 
advertising in leading indus- 
trial lines, this in one way is 
an advantage, for the trust 
company can avoid expen- 
sive experiments by profiting 
by the results of the hard- 
won experience of other ad- 
vertisers. 

Undoubtedly most trust 
officers will agree that in 
talking with prospective 
clients of trust department 
services, the latter usually 
are pretty certain to bring 
up the question of the cost 
of services at an early stage 
in the discussion. Before 
the average man begins to 
take up definite details of 
plans for the handling of his 
property, it is most natural 
for him to wish to get some 
idea as to what the carrying 
out of such plans is going to 


cost, 
& 


HE man who is not fa- 

miliar with trust com- 
pany services, very naturally 
judging from his experience 
with specialists in other 
lines, assumes that the ser- 
vices of a trust company cost 
much more than those of an 
individual who may act as 
executor or trustee. In talk- 


ing with such a man it is of 
course easy for the trust of- 
ficer to explain that the costs 
are not greater, and the ar- 
gument is exceedingly strong 
in those states where the 
laws place trust companies 
the same footing in regard 
and individuals on exactly 
to services and compensa- 
tion. In any case the trust 
officer usually can show that 
his organization is equipped 
to give more economical ad- 
ministration than can any 
individual. 

This is well and good 
where the prospective client 
has reached the point of 
talking with the trust officer. 
But thousands of possible 
clients never get to that 
point, and one of the chief 
reasons that they do not is 
just because they believe 
the charges of trust compa- 
nies are similar to the 
charges of specialists in 
other lines. They suppose 
they can save money by hav- 
ing their estates handled by 
individuals. 

Such men and women can 
be reached by the right kind 
of direct advertising, and a 
large percentage of them, 
when they understand how 
relatively small are the com- 
missions of trust companies 
as compared to the services 
rendered, can readily be con- 


verted to the advantages of 
selecting a trust company as 
executor and trustee. 


N examination, however, 

of the booklets and 
folders issued by various 
trust companies ordinarily 
reveals only a very general 
and indefinite treatment of 
the cost of services. On the 
other hand a study of the 
methods of advertisers in in- 
dustrial lines shows that cost 
is almost always a prominent 
element in the advertising. 
Experience has proved the 
necessity of this, if the ad- 
vertising is to be effective, 
and trust companies may 
well profit by the longer ex- 
perience of advertisers in 
other lines, for there is not 
so much fundamental differ- 
ence between selling trust 
company services and other 
kinds of selling. In prac- 
tically every case the pros- 
pective buyer wants to know 
right away how much the 
article or services will cost. 
There is a possible excep- 
tion to this in the advertis- 


ing of some kinds of luxur- 


ies, where quality or exclu- 
siveness is emphasized to the 
exclusion of all other fea- 
tures. But in trust depart- 
ment advertising the quality 
of the services and their cost 
should receive equal empha- 
sis.. There is no need to 
touch lightly the subject of 
cost, because not only is 
there generally no greater 
expense in employing a trust 
company rather than an in- 
dividual, but in many cases, 
in fact, because of more ef- 
ficient administration, trust 
(Conttuued on page 3) 
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Banking Publicity must be done if the public) Copy is being written more 


is to be put right about|/and more from the stand- 





Meathly Publicity Section some of its mistaken ideas.| point of the man in the 
THE BANKERS MAGAZINE Fortunately this is al-| street rather than from that 
253 Broadway, New York ready being done by many |of the man behind the cage. 

- of the more progressive} A new era is dawning 


SEPTEMBER 1916 banks. Educational copy ex- | which will not only mean in- 


plaining the various func-|creased profits and bigger 
F the popular conception tions of banking and how) business for the banks, but 
of bankers and banking the average man may make|also a larger service and 
is not highly flattering and use of them is not uncom-| greater usefulness to the 
if it is based on erroneous mon at the present time. | community. 





ideas the fault lies with the 
banks themselves. If the 
public does not understand 
the banks it is because the 
banks have not properly ex- 
pressed themselves to the 
public. 

For many years now the 
newspapers have been filled 
with stories of bank failures, 
absconding cashiers and 
bank hold-ups. Contem- 
porary fiction has always 
depicted the banker as rich 
beyond the dreams of avar- 
ice, and cold and cruel—ut- 
terly lacking in any human 
quality. And yet this pop- 
ular fallacy has gone prac- 
tically unchallenged. In the 
face of all this powerful 
negative advertising, banks 
have reproduced their con- 
densed statement and “re- 
spectfully invited accounts.” 

Whether a bank believes 
in advertising or not such a 
condition imposes upon ev- 
ery bank the obligation to 
advertise in order to prop- 
erly represent itself to the 
public. The public must be 
taught that all banks are 
safe; that all banks are use- 
ful servants of the public, 
making for progress and 
prosperity within the com- 
munity ; that bank officers are 
human beings with human 
sympathies; that banks are 
not cold money-making ma- 
chines. All this can and 
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——— 
Out of the 
Ordinary 


It is a part of the ordinary 
business of The Mechanics 
Bank to help solve out-of- 
the-ordinary problems. 


Business men do not feel 
that a request for such 
assistance reveals any in- 
competence in themselves, 
because the service we give 
in such cases is often mere- 
ly the supplying of facts 
which come naturally to 


the attention of any bank, 
but not so naturally to all 
business men, 


Mechanics 


THIS NEW HAVEN BANK IS A FIRM BELIEVER IN NEWSPAPER 
ADVERTISING. IT USES STRONG COPY, WELL 


DISPLAYED, IN LIBERAL SPACE 
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Advertising the Cost of 
Fiduciary Services 


(Continued from page 1) 


company services prove 
much the cheaper in the end. 
The banker is apt to for- 
get how unfamiliar is the av- 
erage man or woman with 
the handling of estates and 
trusts. In order to be effec- 
tive, advertising dealing with 
these topics must be much 
more definitely educational 
than is necessary in most 
other lines of business. 


co 


*:* 

CCORDINGLY it is 

wise in the booklets 
used in trust department ad- 
vertising to state exactly the 
legal commissions of execu- 
tors, trustees, and other fi- 
duciary agents. As few pros- 
pective clients are familiar 
with the amounts of these 
commissions, their relative 
smallness will make a favor- 
able impression if properly 
emphasized. Such emphasis 
can be secured by giving the 
commissions in tabular form, 
and by then using a hypo- 
thetical example to show just 
how they are calculated and 
to how much they would) 
amount on an estate or a 
trust of a given size. A con- 
crete example of this kind 
will invariably drive home 
the point far better than will 
any general statements. 


& 


S an instance of how 
unfamiliar many per- 
sons are with these matters, 
and to show the care which 
sould be taken to make 
them plain, the experience of 
one trust officer is interest- 
ing. He found that where 
commissions were stated in 
the form of percentages some 
prospective clients supposed 
that in the ease of a trust the 
given was. 


percentage 


Sanking Fiblicity 


charged annually on the en- 
tire principal of the trust. 
This impression undoubtedly 
arose from the fact that 
many persons unconsciously 
associate the word “percent- 
age” with an annual amount, 
from a habit of generally 
considering percentage as 
applied to annual rates of in- 
terest. To avoid giving any 
chance for such a misconcep- 
tion, this trust company, in 
dealing with costs in its ad- 
vertising is now not only not 
stating commissions in per- 
centages, but is omitting the 


word “percentage”  alto- 
gether. In place of the use 


of percentages, commissions 
are given in the form of 
fractions. 

For example, in a recently 
published booklet the state- 
ment of legal commissions | 
was made in this form: 

“The commissions of an 
executor or trustee are fixed | 
by New York State law as 
follows: 

On the first $1,000 of the 
estate, 1/20. 


On the next $10,000 or | 


less, 1/40. 
On all over $11,000, 
1/100. 


Stated in this manner 
there is no possibility of the 
reader getting an erroneous 
impression. The context ex- 
plains how the commissions 
are calculated both on the 
principal and on the income, 
care being taken to treat 
separately the calculation of 
the commissions on each, so 
as to avoid any chance for 
confusion. 

& 


N connection with hypo- 

thetical, concrete  ex- 
amples, graphic illustrations 
are an exceedingly effective 
way of presenting to the eye 
the relation of the commis- 
sions to the entire amount of 


: 


estate or trust. Such graphic 
illustrations can be made by 
having a large square drawn 
to represent the principal of 
the amount, and a shaded 
portion to represent the com- 
missions; or by any other 
similar device. 

Outside of the commissions 
themselves, the costs of ad- 
ministration will of course 
greatly vary according to the 
individual conditions. While 
it is impracticable to make 
any definite statements in 
regard to the amount of such 
expenses, the trust company 
in its advertising can with 
advantage give prominence 
to the fact that the organiza- 
tion and equipment of its 
trust department enables it 
in the majority qf cases to 
handle estates and _ trusts 
much more efficiently and 
economically than can an 
individual executor or 
trustee. 


& 


T has not been the intent 

of this article to suggest 
that the element of cost of 
services be emphasized to 
the neglect of explanations 
of the kind and quality of 
services that trust companies 
offer. But from an examina- 
tion of considerable trust 
company advertising it 
would seem that in most 
cases the element of cost is 
not given the prominence it 
deserves, and accordingly in 
the preceding paragraphs 
some ways have been sug- 
gested for treating costs in 
an effective manner. 

Undoubtedly the trust 
company advertising which 
would bring the best returns 
would be that in which the 
explanations of the value of 
the trust company’s services 
and statements of cost were 
properly balanced. 
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~ Should a | Renk Advertion Fish P 


A Philadelphia Bank Tries It With 
Gratifying Results 


A? the recent advertis- 
ing convention at Phila- 
delphia some praise, some 
friendly criticism and a 
great deal of interest was 
displayed over an advertise- 
ment of the Corn Exchange 
National Bank, the subject 
matter of which was the in- 
troduction of Tile Fish to 
the Philadelphia market. 


“What,” said a number 
of consternated bank adver- 
tising men, “have tile fish 
to do with banking and why 
should perfectly good white 
space be used to advertise a 
commodity which is as far 
removed from banking as 


tobogganing is from the 
Sahara? 


But the Corn Exchange 
had a perfectly good reason 
for promoting tile fish. Per- 
haps the following extract 
from a letter from President 
Charles S. Calwell will 
throw some light on the sub- 
ject: 


We had a definite purpose 
back of this ad. We had for- 
merly taken up the question of 
the shortage of shad in the 
Delaware River and had ap- 
pealed to the Department of 
Fisheries at Washington for 
their help in trying to promote 
this industry in our river. The 
Department co-operated with 
some of the wholesale fish deal- 
ers and are trying to work out 
a plan along these lines. The 
tile fish has been introduced 
into several cities by the De- 
partment of Fisheries and nat- 
urally when they came_ to 
Philadelphia they called upon 
us for information as to the 
best people to handle this new 
food fish. We immediately saw 
it was very good publicity, and 
took advantage of the advance 
news to call attention to this 
food fish. This fish had been 


36 


considered extinct, but had 
lately been rediscovered in 
large quantities about 90 miles 
off the Jersey coast. Philadel- 
phia would naturally be one of 
the most important shipping 
points for this food fish. We 
saw a chance to build up the 
business of the city and we 
took the opportunity of get- 
ting some publicity that would 
appeal to the wholesale fish 
dealers, three-quarters of whom 
have accounts with this bank. 
As we have since secured sev- 
eral new fish accounts, it looks 
as if the campaign had been a 
successful one. 


We can readily see how a 
bank in an inland city could 
not understand why the tile fish 
advertising would be productive 
of results, but our experience 
proves that what is good for 
one would be of little value to 
another. 


This bank has a definite pol- 
icy back of its publicity, and 
that policy is based on the law 
of compensation—by helping 
others we help ourselves. It 
must not be forgotten, how- 
ever, in working on this basis, 
that you must be sincere in 
your efforts and not consider 
the subject entirely from a self- 
ish point of view. 


A few years ago this bank 
inaugurated a campaign for the 





Announcement 


[ E regret to announce 
that Mr. T. D. 
MacGregor, who has con- 
ducted the Publicity De- 
partment of the BANKERS 
Macazine for the past 
eight years, has resigned 
this connection to become 
connected with the ex- 
tensive publicity depart- 
ment of .the Guaranty 
Trust Co. of New York, 
for which his experience 
in this department of the 
Bankers Macazine well 
qualifies him. 











venii of the cold storage law 
of Pennsylvania — the most 
drastic cold storage law in Am- 
erica and one which is econ- 
omically wrong. We advertised 
from the start that our interest 
in the question was a selfish one 
because we had the accounts of 
the cold storage warehouses of 
Philadelphia, as well as two- 
thirds of the wholesale butter, 
eggs and poultry houses and 
wholesale fish houses, all of 
whom used cold storage facili- 
ties. Our efforts were sup- 
ported by others, and the cold 
storage law was repealed by 
both the Senate and House at 
Harrisburg, but unfortunately 
on account of the political pres- 
sure from one man was vetoed 
by the Governor. We hope the 
next. time the Governor will 
consider this an economic and 
not a political question. 


We have interested ourselves 
in a number of other matters 
for the development of the 
city’s business, and have adver- 
tised and conducted conferences 
on agricultural questions, rural 
credits, have worked for the 
development of the port and 
the enlargement of our Cham- 
ber of Commerce through news- 
paper advertising as well as 
through our house organ called 
“The Advance” which we pub- 
lish. The house organ has a 
circulation of 25,000 a month, 
and has attracted considerable 
attention. We endeavor to 
make it practical and of use to 
the business man. 








PITTSBURGH 
AS A BANKING CENTER 
The statements of the national and state beaks. and 
ust companies for the soth of June, in response to the call 
by the Comptroller of the Currency and the State Com 
missioner of Banking, show the following interesting resul 
for Pittsburgh 
Pepees supine gr 
yess 118 cao ke ine 
22 National Banks . . $283,980,056 $ 53,310,883 
25 State Banks 4 101,596,786 13,553,742 
34 Trust Companies ........ 156,601,975 83,219,333 
81 $542,178,817 $150,083,958 


Present Combined Deposits, Surplus and Profits, 
$62,262,775, an increase in one year of $124,969,974- 


Depostte and Invested Capital of 
Mellon Netione! Bank, 684.219 411, 


MELLON NATIONAL BANK 
PITTSBURGH 











HERE'S SOMETHING NEW! _ THIS 
PITTSBURGH BANK IS BROAD 
ENOUGH TO REALIZE THAT WHAT 
IS GOOD FOR PITTSBURGH IS 
ALSO GOOD FOR ITSELF. HENCE, 
“PITTSBURGH AS A_ BANKING 
CENTER’ IS EXPLOITED IN A 
NEW YORK NEWSPAPER 
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How Banks Are Advertising 


In these columns each month current publicity 
matter will be reviewed and criticized 


THE Cleveland Trust 

Company is making a 
special drive for the savings 
accounts of the Lake sailors. 
In a special booklet, recent- 
ly issued, entitled “Batten- 
ing Down,” the savings plan 
of the “Lake Marine Sav- 
ings Department” is set 
forth. This plan enables 
the sailor to put in or take 
out money without going 
ashore through an arrange- 
ment with the captain of the 
ship to forward to the bank 
a certain amount of his 
wages each pay day. With- 
drawals can be made by for- 
warding a withdrawal order 
to the bank which _ will 
promptly send a New York, 
Chicago or Cleveland draft 
payable to anyone the de- 
positor may name. This en- 
ables the seamen to pay bills 
and receive funds any place 
he may desire and without 
leaving the ship. 

The book is filled with 
convincing thrift arguments, 
the character of which is 
shown by the following: 

This little book may have 
more to do with your future 
success and happiness than any- 
thing you have ever read. 

It deals with one of the three 
most important questions a 
man has to face. 

No man has ever been happy 
and successful—at least not for 
very long—without doing these 
three things: 

Being honest. 
Keeping well. 
Saving money. 

We take it for granted that 
you are honest and in good 
health—because most seamen 


are both those things. But are 
you saving any of your money? 
We don’t know, because we 
don’t know whether you have 
ever realized the big impor- 
tance of doing so. 


If you do 


fully understand that saving 
regularly is just as important 
as being honest and keeping 
well, you won't need any argu- 


ments to convince you of the} 


wisdom of saving money. If 


you don’t understand that, this | 


hook will help you to find it 
out—for yourself. 


@The Traders National 
Bank of Birmingham, Ala- 
bama, has introduced a 
unique service to its clientel 
by publishing a series of 
pamphlets on business ad- 
ministration. 
come to our attention en- 
titled “The Executive De- 
partment,” written by John 
H. Frve, president of the 





Banking Fublicity 5 


| bank. There is a real de- 
'mand nowadays for facts 
about business practice and 
the business-man is pretty 
sure to appreciate anything 
‘which will add to his own 
knowledge of the subject. 


@The Guardian Savings 
and Trust Company of 
Cleveland has issued a 
‘pamphlet containing a re- 
print of the parcel post reg- 
ulations as compiled by the 
U. S. Postal Service. 


(QThe Bankers Trust Com- 


pany of New York has is- 


\sued a book containing re- 
One has just} 


productions of all of its ad- 
vertisements used during the 
past year. Bank advertis- 


‘ing men who are on the 


lookout for good copy sug- 














Unprecedented economic diti 


THE FOREIGN TRADE OF NEW YORK 


shy a 


have to the natural 





16 WALL STREET 





advantages of New York in making it a great center for foreign trade. 
Never before have the merchants and manufacturers of this country cleared 
so much shipping through the port of New York, and never before have 
they been confronted with such difficult and important banking problems. 
It is a matter of great satisfaction to the Bankers Trust Company to be 
able to render assistance in the solution of foreign exchange problems. 
Many importers and exporters, situated not only in Néw York City, but 
throughout the United States and in foreign countries, are finding advan- 
tage in using the very complete service of our Foreign Department. 
You are urged to bring yeur foreign exchange problems to us 
and let us help you solve them. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


Resources over $250,000,000 


NEW YORK CITY 








IN ADVERTISING ITS FOREIGN DEPARTMENT THE BANKERS TRUST COM- 
PANY HAS COMBINED AN ARTISTIC AND APPROPRIATE ILLUSTRA- 
TION WITH STRONG COPY ATTRACTIVELY DISPLAYED 
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MORE THAN 








j st Company 
made 1702 
Real Estate 
‘Loans in 


which imeans— 
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HERE'S A BOOKLET COVER THAT 
COMMANDS ATTENTION FROM THE 
VERY UNIQUENESS OF ITS TYPO- 
GRAPHICAL ARRANGEMENT. 


gestions will do well to send 
a two-cent stamp to the ad- 
vertising department of the 
Bankers Trust for a copy of 
this very helpful publica- 
tion. 


@The Citizens Trust and 
Savings Bank of Los An- 
geles has issued a pamphlet 
entitled “A Dollar — Its 
Origin and Meaning.” It 
contains some _ splendid 
thrift arguments, followed 
on the last page by a coupon 
deposit slip for helping “a 
word to the wise” be suf- 
ficient for starting a savings 
account with the Citizens 
Trust. 


@“What the daily papers of 
Lancaster say” is the catck- 
word of a folded mailing 
piece of the Guaranty Trust 
Company of Lancaster, Pa., 






| @The Southern Trust Com- 
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the answer is keep your 
money in the Guaranty 
Trust Company and your| 
valuables in one of its safe | 
deposit boxes. A mighty 
convincing argument it is, 
too—graphically set forth. 


pany of Clarksville, Tenn., 
is another booster of life in- 
surance as evidenced by the 
following copy in one of 
their recent advertisements: 
MAKING INSURANCE 
PROTECT } 
There are two ways to insure | 
the benefit of your life insur- | 





ance to your 


inexperienced 
widow and children, if you 
should be called away suddenly. 
|One is to let the Insurance 


Company pay them in monthly 
or annual payments. That is 
all right, because if the estab- 
lished Life Insurance Com- 
panies are not entirely safe and 
responsible, the standard of re- 
sponsibility is entirely lacking. 
The other is to appoint this 
Company Trustee of your es- 
tate in your will, and direct 
how the payments shall be 
made. 

We will be glad to help ar- 
range your plans in either case, 
because we believe strongly in 
life insurance. 





The SECOND and 
JUNE Number of 


MONEY 


A MAGAZINE written to 
express the PERSONALITY of 


the LINCOLN TRUST 
Company 





which contains a group re- HERES THE FRONT COVER OF A HOUSE ORGAN ‘* ISSUED EVERY ONCE IN 
A WHILE BY THE LINCOLN TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK. IT'S 
SAFE TO SAY THAT A PUBLICATION WITH SUCH AN AGREEABLE 


production of newspaper 
clippings of hold-ups, rob- 
beries and fires. Of course, 
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COUNTENANCE FINDS ITS 


WAY QUICKER INTO THE 


COAT POCKET THAN THE WASTE BASKET. 
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— “The C Cedar Rapids Na- | tising to announce the fact tice. The text matter, too, 
aly, tional Bank pays two kinds | that they will aid settlers in| is written in a thoroughly 
ince of interest—personal and | their stock-raising efforts. | readable style—nothing dry 
thly 4%,’ is an appropriate ‘ _|or long-winded, but rather 
t is slogan of this Iowa bank. A QThe kjnate = ‘short, snappy paragraphs 
tab- pany of New Yor as full of i por 
slogan of this sort not only crammed full of interest an 
‘om- - |joined the ranks of the . . 
tells the story but the neat- | human appeal. It is pub 
and . : . | house organ publishers with | ,. : 
too ness of the phrase sticks in ine tin eal lished not monthly but peri- 
‘ing. the mind long after an or- ion ae ane ss Person- | ically. Elsewhere we re- 
this dinary statement would have | lity of fewest Trust | Produce the fiont cover of 
es- been forgotten. ried this interesting publication. 
irect |Company.’ Typographical- 
- @The Bankers of Lake|ly it is one of the most at- GG ‘th the Old 
County, Florida, are doing|tractive publications that pn ag Mayer 
* | National” is the interest- 
. ar- a little co-operative adver-|have ever come to our no- si ar: 
f an ad 
case, ___ | compelling caption of an ad- 
y in vertisement by the Old Na- 
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«l take firmer root, <ymboly 


stands for thove feats 
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-= SERVING PROTECTING ENDURING=- 


The Chosen Symbol 


The Banya an a Tree, prominent in some of the best known 
specime native of tropical lands, typifies Hawaii—its beauty — 


The Banyan Tree, the pecelior nature of which is to ever 
The Banyan Tree, self- -renewing, practically enduring for- 


The word * “Bany an” means merchant, banker and broker, 


ve the commercial import and purpose of this 


Farceh all its long beers he the Banyan Tree has.afforded 
on adding bras 


b this Compa: 


as a place to conduct the business of the 


bes to buman hind. It embodies the ideas of 


For these meanings and because of its strength and stability, 
and its facility of expression in simple black and white design 
we have chosen the Banyan Tree to eg the purposes. 


The pre of $: s awarded to Mr L. Van Anderson, 
lovely eicialiy saegued 








the ideals, and the character of the Ti Trust 
Led.---SER VING---PROTECTI NG--ENDURING. 


Appreciation 


‘Trent Trust Co LTD 


Homo.uiu 





euding at the Donna Hotel, whose idea and design ia 


enough to meet our requirements or have already 
been employed by other firma were ath 




















GETTING THE PUBLIC TO HELP 
BECOMING QUITE POPULAR, 


SELECT YOUR TRADE MARK IS 
THE ADVERTISEMENT ABOVE 


ANNOUNCES THE RESULT OF SUCH A COMPETITION 
CONDUCTED BY THE TRENT TRUST COMPANY 
OF HONOLULU 


tional Bank of Spokane. 
This bank believes in getting 
hold of the young business 
man now, even though his 
business success may be only 
potential. They realize that 
the modest business of to- 
day may be the huge enter- 
prise of to-morrow. 

“Getting the right start,’ 
continues the same ad., “with 
the right bank has spelled 
success for many a business 
man. If you are standing 
on the threshold of your 
business career, choose care- 
fully the banking institution 
which is to become such an 
important factor in your af- 
fairs. 

“Having had a part in 
many of the business suc- 
cesses of Spokane and the 
Inland Empire during the 
past quarter of a century, 
the Old National invites you 
to avail yourself of its help- 
ful service—to grow up with 
it in a business way.” 


& 


J. A. Price, advertising 
manager of the Peoples 
Savings Bank of Pittsburgh, 
is organizing a department 
of new business for this in- 


| stitution. 
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NATIONAL BANK 














Tue First 
CURRENCY C 
wes fer inncah wo the Fan Netiend HARTER 
Bask of Philadelphia. Under the opera- wader the Nanoaal Bank Act 
tion of the Federal Reserve Act this tothe Firs: National Bank of re Iedelphas 
currency will eventually be retired. We We «nll have thus charter im our posses 
ail have the original note (Al) sad a eat ca oe 
shall be pleased to show it to ony one torwal record. this bank ea sear reater pride 
interested. Though proud of ite hie tm that ct w equipped and conducted for 
torical record. thu benk takes greater the highest clase service to ste customers 
pride, ve that it us equipped and conducted 
for the highest class service to its customers. 
i“ te THE FIRST 
NATIONAL BANK 
THE FIRST OF PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL BANK 315 Chenast Se 
OF PHLADELPHA 
31S Chesraue Se 
JAY COOKE 





secured the fret Natnoasl Bank Charter wened for the 
First Nenonal Bask of Philedelphs. Among the 


orgnal stockholders were such well-baow . 
THE NATIONAL alg ee Bae OE 
BANK ACT apn hah eg ak oy Se 
ANK Cc Clarence H vod EW. Clark Erw Cink "Ce 
ws passed by Congress and ngned_ by poe sage co it tls 
Presdewt Lescola. February 25. 1863. Oe é 






At that time the Goveraw 
ro 


-boods aed sop for the Gow 
the same time 


The First Nats Mer Tho Pi 








Geores HH 
webaat. George F. Tyler. bron 
A Woeght. Pewer w 





© Seve. Seams Aw 
cord this bamk takes greater pride in Mas: these fomibes otll bold ther ovipasl 
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IN THE SERIES OF ADVERTISEMENTS ILLUSTRATED ABOVE THE FIRST 
NATIONAL BANK OF PHILADELPHIA HAS BEEN EMPHASIZING 
ITS HISTORIC CAREER. SUCH COPY IMPRESSES THE 
READER WITH THE STRENGTH AND TIME- 
TESTED SOLIDITY OF THIS INSTITUTION 


We Offer the Following Facilities 


THE TRADERS NATIONAL BANK invites the patronage of firms | 
and corporations, its resources of two million dollars being large enough to 
enable it to properly care for the requirements of the great majority of 
accounts. We also solicit the business of individuals, giving very careful 
attention to their accounts, whether large or small. When we have idle 
funds, we make loans on satisfactory security to persons who are not depos- 
| 
| 
| 
| 


iting customers 





Our facilities for handling collections on Birmingham, and transit items on Alabama 
are exceptionally good. We also give especia] attention to the patronage of banks, our 
volume of deposits from them being one-of the largest in the State 


TRADERS NATIONAL BANK 


JOHN H. FRYE, President RESOURCES $2,000,000.00 
— — 





THE REALTY TRUST COMPANY buys purchase money paper secured by real 
rtgages, discounts rent notes, and negotiates loans on stocks, bonds and ware- 
xlities. We also lend on improved property in Birmingham and Bessemer 





and on improved farm lands. Many individuals need to borrow amounts not usually fur- 
nished by commercial institutions. With a view to accommodating such people, we take 
a good deal of paper im sums of from fifty to five hundred dollars. 

The preferred stock of this company, one hundred dollars a share, pays 
seven per cent per annum; one thousand dollars invested in it yielding 
seventy dollars a year. Under our charter no profits can be disbursed to 


Toei ee ee 


holders of the common stock until dividends on the preferred shares have 
first been paid As the holdings of the management of the company are 
exclusively in the common stock, it will be apparent that the preferred 


shares must be doubly safe in order that our interests may be protected 


i 


REALTY TRUST COMPANY 


| JOHN H. FRYE, President BIRMINGHAM. ALA Capital Stock $600,000.00 


THESE AFFILIATED INSTITUTIONS USE THE FOLDER ILLUSTRATED 
ABOVE IN WHICH TO LNCLOSe RETURNED CANCELLED CHECKS, 
THIS SERVES TO ADVERTISE THE FACILITIES OF THE BANK 
TO THOSE WHO MAY BE ONLY AVAILING THEMSELVES 
OF THE SERVICES OF ONE DEPARTMENT 
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NOTES 


George E. Lees, who for 
some time has been doing 
publicity work for the Cleve- 
land Trust Company, has 
been made a regular mem- 
ber of the banking staff 
manager of the advertising 
department. 

Mr. Lees during the last 
three or four years has been 
handling the Cleveland 
Trust Company’s advertising 
through Fuller & Smith. On 
June 1 of this year Mr. Lees 
became identified with the 
bank for the purpose of car- 
rvying out some larger poli- 
cies in the publicity work of 
this institution. 


% 


Frank J. McGrann, for a 
long time a member of the 
advertising department of 
the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany of New York and of 
late purchasing agent of that 
institution, has resigned to 
accept a position in the ad- 
vertising department of the 
New York Evening Post. 


& 


Carl W. Art, manager of 
the publicity department of 
the Union Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank, certainly made a 
big hit with the annual pic- 
nic program of the Union 
Trust and Savings. It is 
entitled ‘‘Under the Big 
Tent with the Union Trust 
Cireus’—the Barnum anal- 
ogy being carried out in true 
detail from the “Grand 
Street Parade” with which 
festivities were started to 
“Striking the Big Top and 
Return to Winter Quarters,” 
which marked “the end of a 
perfect day.” Mr. Art, by 
the way, was “ringmaster of 
ceremonies.” 
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The Old Bank and Its Advertising | 


OCTOBER 1916 


By May Selley 


~ INCE advertising has be- 

come a vital factor in 
all business, bankers have to 
an extent realized that they 
must advertise, too. If it is 
necessary for the merchant 
to display and advertise his 
attractive wares which he 
would exchange with men 
and women for their money, 
is it not more necessary for 
the banker to advertise who 
would have men and women 
leave their money with noth- 
ing more than a_pass-book 
to carry home in place of it? 
The banker has nothing to 
sell but service, and there is 
much competition. 


& 


OME bankers connected 

with old institutions that 
grew up before advertising 
became a recognized factor 
in business seem to doubt the 
wisdom and necessity of 
their jumping into the ring 
and competing with the 
small and mushroom - like 
banks that spring up over 
night as it were. They feel 
that advertising belongs to 
the young bank, and that it 
is beneath the dignity of an 
old and time-honored insti- 
tution. But one has only to 
look about a little at the 
great number of banking in- 
stitutions which have grown 
up in the last few years to 
answer this question. While 
the conservative bank guards 
its dignity, boasting its 


Strength and security, the 


young bank’ gets busy 
with clever advertising 


and actually grows fat 
from deposits taken from 
the books of its rich rival. 
That they sometimes use 
means not always fair is 
true, such as keeping longer 
hours, offering all kinds of 
inducements in the way of 
personal service and flattery 
from officials, sometimes in- 
creased rate of interest, and 
breaking almost all of the 
established rules of banking 
to make their service offset 
the other bank’s time-tested 
security and strength. Often 
they turn their own small- 
ness to good account, mak- 
ing an appeal which only the 
young can make by subtly 
suggesting that the big bank 
does not need or want an 
account, while that same ac- 
count would help them in 
their growth. It is a prin- 
ciple in nature, you know, 
for all mankind instinctively 
to rush to the aid of any- 
thing young and compara- 
tively helpless. We feel sat- 
isfaction in knowing that we 
have done a part in making 
something that some day 
may be big and great. And 
many an account has been 
taken from the books of an 
old bank and transferred to 
a much smaller new bank for 
ne other reason than the 
feeling that it means noth- 
ing to the big bank and that 
it will materially count with 
the small one. Wherever we 
are, it is also a_ principle 
within us that we want to 
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eccunt. After all, do not our 
feelings move us far oftener 
than our reason or our in- 
tcllect? And the effective 
advertiser knows that his 
advertisements must have 
human interest first of all. 
There is no human interest 
in the cold statements and 
signs which some banks keep 
in the papers. They do not 
argue nor convince. And 
that is the mission of the 
advertisement. 

Unless it would sit still 
and allow its accounts to be 
taken to fill up the new 
ledgers of its saucy young 
neighbor, the venerable 
bank must also advertise. 
Why sit still when it has 
only to say, ‘““We have every- 
thing that the young bank 
has and more, for time has 
given us a security that has 
proved itself, and we can af- 
ford service such as only the 
wealthy can offer?” This 
can be done in a dignified 
manner, and should be, for 
dignity inspires confidence, 
but surely it is now quite as 
necessary for the old bank 
te tell the world in words 
that can be heard what it 
has for them, as it is for the 
merchant and the manufac- 
turer to tell them where to 
find food and clothes. 


& 
NCE a bank has de- 


cided to advertise to 
any great extent, it should 
set aside a certain amount 
for that purpose and turn the 
matter over to an advertising 
specialist, with the co-oper- 
ation of course of one or a 

(Continued on page 3) 
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THE BANKERS MAGAZINE 
253 Broadway, New York 


ONE reason why banks 
are only just beginning 
to show any great enthusiasm 
over advertising is because 
actual results from financial 
publicity are so intangible 
and difficult to trace. When 
a department store advertises 
a bargain in shirts, it can 
measure its effectiveness by 
the number of people who 
come to the store to buy 
shirts. It is easy to tell at 
a glance whether this adver- 
tising has paid or not. It is 
not so with a bank. We have 
failed to hear of the case of 
the depositor who came into 
the bank and said: ‘“‘Here’s 
$10,000. I saw your ad, in 
yesterday's ‘Times’ and want 
tov open an No 
doubt many accounts have 
been opened as an indirect 
result of the ad. in the 
‘Times,’ or more likely from 
the cumulative result of 
series of many similar ads., 
but there may be many other 
contributory which 
have had an equal effect. 
It is folly, however, to im- 
agine that just because you 


account.” 


eauses 


can't see results, your adver- 
tising has been unprofitable. 
A man might just as well 
reason that because he had 
never seen a flying fish that 
there “wasn’t any such ani- 
mal.’”’ To be a good financial 
advertising man you must 
have faith. But faith need 
not imply blindness. While 
it is impossible to measure 
with anything like finality 
42 
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the results of bank advertis- 
ing, there are many ways by 
which its effectiveness may 
be tested. 

For example, whenever a 
new account is opened, an 
effort can be made to find 
out just how the new depos- 
itor was drawn to the bank. 
A tactful officer can secure 
this information without the 
depositor’s realizing that he 
is being pumped. Then, 
again, the strength of a given 
ad. can be checked up by of- 
fering a free booklet for dis- 
tribution and keying the ad- 
dress or reply coupon. Such 
inquiries can be followed up 
and a definite record kept of 
them. And there are many 
other ways in which an ad- 
vertising man can prove to 
himself and his associates the 
constructiveness of the work 
which he is carrying on. 

But, aside from all of this, 
much bank advertising has to 
be classed under the head of 
building good will and edu- 
cating the public. After all 
this is the big thing in finan- 
cial advertising. In no other 
business does the question of 
good will enter so deeply. 
Unless a bank can create a 
feeling of security and of 
personal service in the minds 
of its prospective depositors, 
it will never get their ac- 
counts. There may be ten 
banks in a town, any one of 
which are capable of carry- 
ing accounts. The functions 
of each may be exactly sim- 
ilar. But the depositor will 
give his account to that bank 
which he is led to feel is the 
most secure and has the most 
to offer him in the way of 
personal attention, service. 
and courtesy. The only way 
a bank can impress itself up- 
on the public is through the 
personality of its officers and 
directors and through its ad- 


vertisements. In the larger 
cities it is impossible for the 
personality of the former to 
have any far-reaching effect 
beyond the circle of a com- 
paratively small acquaint- 
anceship. There follows, 
therefore, the necessity of 
building good will and 
friendship through advertis- 
ing. 

For this reason, the intel- 
ligent banker doesn’t become 
discouraged when at the end 
of the year he can’t check up 
a phenomenal amount of 
business as coming directly 


from his advertising. He 
will ask himself. however, 


whether in his advertising 
during the past year he has 
done anything towards fos- 
tering the confidence and 
good will of the public to- 
wards his bank. If he has 
done this he can rest assured 
that his advertising has been 
effective and that the results 
will look out for themselves. 
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The Old Bank and Its 
Advertising 


(Continued from page 1) 


committee of the bank offi- 
cials. It seems to me if pos- 
sible it would be well to de- 
velop a copy writer out of 
some clerk who has had ac- 
tual experience in that bank, 
who is familiar with the pe- 
culiarities of the locality and 
with the bank work itself. In 
reading over copy written by 
service companies, often I 
see flaws that make me think 
the writer has had no bank- 
ing experience. Anyone can 
write advertisements who has 
originality of thought, some 
intuitive insight, and a good 
understanding of human na- 
ture. To have a competent 
advertising manager through 
whose hands all copy goes 
would save much money. 

In banking, as in other 
lines of business, there is 
much foolish advertising and 
much money wasted. In 
fact, an advertising special- 
ist told me once that bank- 
crs were the most gullible of 
all business men when it 
came to buying ineffective 
advertising matter. I do not 
know that this is true, but I 
do know that much space is 
filled in newspapers with 
copy that is not read suffi- 
ciently to justify the ex- 
pense. That variety is the 
spice of advertising is as 
true as it is the spice of life. 
And yet it is not necessary 
that we turn to freaks and 
the very unusual to attract 
attention. A certain dignity 
should be used in all bank 
advertising, as confidence 
cannot be won otherwise, but 
‘0 many people are doing 
sood advertising these days, 
SO many people have so many 
things to sell, that if you 
would get heard, you must 
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: 





be careful what you say and 
how you say it. It is said 
that anyone can write who 
lias something to say. One 
should be sure in writing an 
advertisement that he has 
something to say, something 
to say it about, and someone 
to say it to. Having a sub- 
ject, an audience, and an ob- 
ject, if he puts his message 
wisely, he cannot fail. This 
is one place where precedent 
is not desirable. The new 
and the original are best, 
even if some waste does oc- 
cur from experiment. All 
advertisements are wasted 
that are not read. Those 
that are read and leave no 
change 
wasted, for in a moment they 
are forgotten. 


e | 
of mind are also/the 


An effective |this your bank?” 


though the space between 
should not be too long. An 
old and established bank can 
have a good deal of variety 
in its advertising by talking 
up first one department and 
then another, featuring each 
a service to the public. 
Newspapers offer a good 
medium for reaching the 
general public. In these ad- 
vertisements it is well to tell 
the strength and the size of 
|your resources, but do not 
stop there. Let the people 
|know that you are a protect- 
ive as well as a money-mak- 
‘ing institution. It is often 
|good to work upon the pa- 
\triotic spirit and loyalty of 
people by suggesting 
““That’s my bank,” or “Is 
People 


: | 
advertisement must cause|naturally talk and work for 
one to stop, listen, think, and | an institution in which they 
act. No mediocre piece of |feel a personal interest. Also 


work can do it. 


|the old and rich bank has ex- 


|cellent opportunity to play 


& 


upon the personal pride of 
the people by suggesting 


T is wasteful to sow the | that a connection with a 
same kind of advertising |large bank brings prestige in 


matter broadcast to all kinds regen 
| 


of people. One would not 
write a message in French 
and send it to the Germans. 
Every class of humanity 
should be appealed to in its 
own tongue. Some words 
used by bankers are quite as 
strange to ordinary people | 
as Greek or Chinese. All| 
money spent for advertising | 
should be spent with a defi-| 
nite purpose in view. Make 
your plans, strike hard at 
the beginning, and keep on 
striking until your purpose | 
is accomplished. It is bet- 
ter to do a good deal of| 
strong advertising at one 
time and rest for a period, | 
than to stretch the same) 
amount over a long period of | 
time, until it comes to be 
taken as a matter of course, | 





One should study 
|the different classes of peo- 
ple, find their weakest point 
and approach them through 
that. You can always get an 
var if you talk to people on 
a subject they are interested 
in, and from there you can 
lead them to what you are 
interested in. Most people 
are interested in themselves, 
and if you talk “you” to them 
they will listen. 

Direct advertising is good. 
Letters written periodically 
in a personal manner, signed 


\officially, soliciting patron- 


age, can be made to pay. 
These letters might begin 
each time with some bit of 
information, or some item of 
interest, which the banker is 
giving to the public. From 
(Continued on page 4.) 
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Busy Bees Drive 
Argument in Chicago 


ANK advertising men| 


will be interested in 
hearing how the accidental 
liberation of 10,000 honey- 
bees gave a Chicago banking 
house an unexpected bit of 
publicity. 

When the Greenebaum 
Sons Bank and Trust Com- 
pany arranged for a window 
display wf working bees, 
their idea was thrift pub- 
licity. They little dreamed 
of putting all La Salle street 
in the furore which actually 
resulted. In transferring the 
bees one of the hives was 
broken. In a moment a 
swarm of infuriated insects 
filled the street with a hum 
and buzz that would have 
made the Broad street curb 
sound like a peace confer- 
ence. Pedestrians were 
thrown into a panic and fled 
to cover the best they could. 
For a while local bees en- 
joved one of the most de- 
lightful stinging festivals 
that they had known for 
seme time. Incidentally, 
Greenebaum Sons’ bees were 
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Home the Thrift 


The original plan was a 
novel one and Mr. Greene- 
baum recommends his plan 
to other banks as a business- 
getter. Seventeen thousand 
working bees were used. A 
scenic setting was provided 
for the background of the 
display showing a clover 
field, farmhouse, and cattle 
in the pasture. Two regula- 
tion bee-hives were installed 
in the window to accentuate 
the pastoral effect. The base 
of the show window was cov- 
ered with grass matting, 
earth, and bark. Savings 
banks were strewn in a path- 
way leading from the hives 
te the fiction clover field. 
Three sign posts bearing the 
following legends were set up: 

“If men were as wise as 
these little bees, there would 
never be any paupers.” 

“If these bees had not 
saved their honey, they 
would be starving now. Are 
you saving any honey for fu- 
ture use?” 

“If you want some honey 
in later days, when honey 


featured in nearly every|may be hard to get, start 


newspaper in the country. 





Bank of Rose Hill 


AN ACCOUNT witb thie Bank holds forth to you 
an opportonity—pot to get rich quick, but to be 
come well to do and independent. 

If you are already a depositor, never lose sight 
of the fact that systematic saving will help you 
reach your goal and reyular deposits will make each 
day better than all in the past. 

Lf you are not « depositor we invite you to - 
open an account with us. 

Your acevunt here will safeguard your money 
from fire, theft or loss. It will bridge you over 
times of trouble and make you comfortable in 
later years. 


THE BANK OF ROSE HILL 


Rese Mill. liners 


BW Runes, Presidest A.J Ross Caster 











storing a little every day.” 
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There is but 
One Sure Way 
To get money — earn it; but one sure way to bave 
money—save it; but one sure way to 
Save Money 

—by systematic setting aside each week ar month a por 
tion of your income and potting it to work ia 

A Reliable 
Banking institution. We offer you our services. 














THESE TWO ILLINOIS BANKS BELIEVE IN ADVERTISING AND GO AT IT 
IN AN INTELLIGENT, CONSISTENT MANNER 
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The Old Bank and Its 
Advertising 


(Continued from page 3.) 


that he could lead up to tact- 
fully soliciting patronage. It 
flatters the people to be writ- 
ten to in a personal manner 
by a high official of a big 
bank. Calendars and serv- 
ice-cards also can be used. 
It is a good idea to give a 
valendar with the New Year 
to each patron of the bank, 
preceding the gift with a let- 
ter of good wishes. In this 
letter thank the patron for 
the business he has given in 
the past, ask its continuance, 
and suggest that he use his 
influence to get his friends 
to patronize his bank. This 
works upon the personal 
feelings again, and every 
time he looks at the calendar 
he will be reminded to say a 
good word for his bank. No 
advertisement is better than 
this personal work, and by 
simply asking it a bank can 
have many of its depositors 
actually working for it in a 
way that counts. 

It is well to keep some 
useful novelty, such as pen- 
cils or memorandum books, 
for officials and clerks to give 
away to people who come to 
the bank. These help one 
to be pleasant, and leave a 
good feeling in the mind of 
the man who has been given 
something. 

There are many ways and 
means of advertising, but to 
an extent it is an individual 
problem with each bank and 
should be studied out care- 
fully by the person on the 
ground and having the work 
in charge. There is no doubt 
that the right kind of adver- 
tising does pay for the old 
and established bank in new 
business as well as in protect 
ing its old business. 
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anking Publicity 


How Banks Are Advertising 


In these columns each month current publicity 
matter will be reviewed and criticized 


HE Citizens Trust and 
Savings Bank of Los 
Angeles has hit upon a novel 
method of introducing human 
interest in the advertising of 
its various services. It ran 
a series of intimate family 
letters which were repro- 
duced in longhand and writ- 
ten on the bank’s letter-head. 
One, for example, was a let- 
ter written by a daughter to 
her mother in which she tells 
how she found the family 
silver missing on her return 
to the house after the sum- 
mer holidays. She evidently 
has profited by the lesson be- 
cause the letter is written 
from the bank where she has 
just been to arrange for rent- 
ing a safe deposit box. 

Another letter is written 
by a father to his son. The 
former writes from the bank 
where he has just provided 
that a certain part of his es- 
tate be put in trust with the 
bank for the son’s benefit. 
In the letter he explains why 
he has taken this step and 
why he has decided to make 
the bank his trustee. A sim- 
ilar letter which is repro- 
duced elsewhere in these 
pages is written by a hus- 
band to his wife telling how 
he has appointed the bank 
his trustee and of the ease of 
mind which has come to him 
through the knowledge that 
his wife and family will be 
well provided for. 

The fact that these letters 
were written in script made 
them stand out on a page of 
type matter and their being 
intimate family letters also 
aroused curiosity and atten- 
tion. It is human nature to 
want to read somebody else’s 


personal letters. But the 
strong feature of the adver- 
tising was the fact that they 
brought out exactly how the 
various services of the bank 
actually affect the individual 
in practice. 

Security” is the title of 
a booklet issued by the Sean- 
dinavian American Bank of 
Minneapolis to advertise its 


‘unique experience of being 
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safe deposit vaults. Appro- 
priately enough the cover 
pages of this booklet are re- 
productions of a vault door, 
so that the reader: gets the 
impression on opening it that 
he is entering “the holy of 
holies” of the bank’s vault. 
Inside are views of the in- 
terior of the vault and all 
necessary information about 
the bank’s safe deposit serv- 















ice. 
In advertising safe deposit 
boxes to rent, a bank has the 
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THIS IS HOW A LOS ANGELES BANK INTRODUCED HUMAN 
INTEREST INTO ITS NEWSPAPER WILL ADVERTISING 
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K NOWING the BIG 
) possibilities of the 
-“ smallest account— 


all conservative busi- 
ness is welcome at 


The Old National Bank 
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THIS IS WHY SPOKANE STREET CAR COMMUTERS NEVER FORGET THE OLD NATIONAL BANK 


able to actually check up its 
advertising and measure re- 
sults by a tangible standard. 


@ President Wilson’s signa- 
ture had hardly dried on the 
new Federal Bill of Lading 
Act before the Corn Ex- 
change National Bank of 
Philadelphia was out with a 
pamphlet containing — the 
complete text and analysis. 
This is real service, as the 
bill has an important effect 
or many of the bank’s clients 
who were thus given prompt 
opportunity to study its pro- 
vision and find out just how 
they were going to be af- 
fected. But this up-to-the- 
minute service is nothing 
new for the Corn Exchange. 
The publicity men of this 
bank never sleep, and _ its 
trade-mark, the golden ear of 
corn, must be a_ familiar 
sight to the Philadelphia 
public. 


@The Spokane 
commuter is daily reminded 
that the Old National Bank 
is still on the job and ready 
to tend to his financial busi- 


street car 


ness, whatever it may be. 
This bank does well to fea- 
ture its splendid building 
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which is one of the land- 
marks of Spokane and a mag- 
nificent building to boot. 
Elsewhere we reproduce one 
of their characteristic car 
cards. 


@ The Cleveland Trust Com- 
pany is running a series of 
advertisements featuring the 
members of its board of di- 
rectors. Each ad. is headed 
with a pen and ink sketch of 
one of the directors, with a 
caption telling of his busi- 
ness ‘connection. Underneath 
is a few inches of copy tell- 
ing about the board of direc- 
tors as a whole and how they 
are qualified to serve the best 
interests of the bank and its 
depositors. The Cleveland 
Trust does well to recognize 
the fact that a bank is some- 
thing more than a cold edi- 
fice of marble and bronze 
equipped with the most up- 
to-date banking machinery. 
After all, it is the living, 
breathing personalities be- 
hind the bank which make it 
what it is and invite the con- 
fidence and respect of its de- 
positors, 

@ Right across the street 
from the Cedar Rapids Sav- 


ings Bank of Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, is a car barn. The 
advertising man of the bank 
realized their strategic loca- 
tion, so he prepared a folder 
to be sent to the street car 
men on pay day. The latter 
was a cordial invitation for 
the men to come across the 
street and open an account 
with the savings bank today. 
There were plenty of good 
reasons given why this would 
be to the men’s advantage, 
and the whole thing was 
written in a way to increase 
their self-respect by showing 
them that the bank wanted 
their business and recognized 
them as important and use- 
ful members of the commu- 
nity. To make 
doubly sure, on the last page 
there was a map of the street 
corner showing the proximity 
of the car barn and the bank. 
The bank man that takes ad- 
vantage of a condition such 
as this shows himself an able 
master of the strategy of ad- 
vertising. 


@“The Solicitor,’ the 
monthly house organ of th 
Wachovia Bank & Trust 
Company of Winston-Salem, 
N. C., offers a prize each 


assurance 




















month for the best story 
showing the advantages of 
thrift and the utilization of 
banking services. This has 
created a great deal of inter- 
est among the readers of this 
interesting publication and 
has resulted in a keen com- 
petition. 


@The waste basket average 
on “Concerning Wills,” a 
pamphlet issued by the trust 
department of the Mercan- 
tile Trust Company of St. 
Louis, must have been ex- 
ceedingly low. We can’t 
imagine any recipient of this 
artistic brochure throwing it 
away. On the contrary, we 
imagine that it has found its 
way to many a library table 
for it is something more than 
a circular—it is a piece of 
literature and a work of art. 

“Concerning Wills,” as the 
title would indicate, is an 
essay on the subject of wills 
and reviews in a thoroughly 
interesting and_ readable 
manner the history of pro- 
bate law from the earliest 
times down to the present. 
The last two pages contain 
the necessary information 
about the trust department 





Posted 
on the underlying conditions of business. 
He is the man who appreciates the Trade 
issued monthly by the Old National 
Bank. He realizes the interrelation of 
and keeps 

himself informed accordingly. 


Juty report now being Gistributed with. 
out charge to any one desiring It, 


The Old National Bank 
of Spokane 


Member 
Jers! 
_ 


Unites 
fea. yf 
Reserve Baok 


Srates 
Depositary 
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of the Mercantile Trust 
Company and its qualifica- 
tions for acting as trustee. 
The literary excellence of 
the contents of this pam- 
phlet, however, is no more 
marked than the typographi- 
ical beauty of its arrange- 
‘ment. Virgil M. Harris, 
itrust officer of the bank, is 
to be congratulated on this 





| 
| 


|issued by his department. 


| 
‘@The Metropolitan Trust 


Company of New York has 
shown its enterprise once 
more by getting out early in 
September a booklet con- 
taining a complete list of the 
A. B. A. convention dele- 
gates, arranged by states, 
giving both their home ad- 
dresses and banking connec- 
tion and their hotel in Kan- 
sas City. The booklet also 
contained the telephone num- 
bers of the leading Kansas 
City hotels. This is another 
example of up-to-the-minute 
service which is such an im- 
portant factor in bank ad- 
vertising. 


“ The Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany of New York has issued 








Friends 


Tue most effective ad- 

vertising of the Old 

National Bank is done by 

its army of 25,000 de- 

positors. 

Reesiving prompt. carerut 
4 prot 







The 
Old National 
.Bank 
of Spokane 
| CAME AL $1,000,000 









‘excellent piece of publicity | 





a pamphlet containing the 
Transfer Tax Law of the 
State of New York as amend- 
ed in 1916. Another book- 
let, also recently issued, con- 
tains the text of the Security 
Debts Tax Law of the State 
of New York, and the Mort- 
gage Tax Law, both as 
amended in 1916. 


& 


‘QE. B. Wilson, for seven 
iyears advertising manager 
lof the Bankers Trust Com- 
|pany, has resigned, and on 
September 1 opened an of- 
fice in the same building un- 
der the name of Edwin Bird 
Wilson, Inc., to carry on a 
general advertising agency 
business, specializing in 
financial advertising. Mr. 
Wilson has handled all of 
the advertising of the Bank- 
ers Trust Company, includ- 
ing the national campaigns 
in the interest of American 
Bankers Association travel- 
ers’ checks. He will con- 
tinue to direct the advertis- 
ing of the Bankers Trust 
Company. 
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Your Kind of a Bank 


Thé Old National is YOUR kind of « benk 
—an institution which will edapt itself and 
its service to your needs, however great 
or limited. It hes the capacity to handle 
business of any proportions, and the spirit 
of helpfulness which makes the smatiies« 
depositor feel that his business ts weleome. 

It ts the kind of a bank you have been 
looking for— make it yours. 


The Old National Bank 
of Spokane 


Member Federal Reserve Bank 
Capital $1,000, 


SHOWING HOW THE OLD NATIONAL OF SPOKANE FEATURES ITS BUILDING IN ALL OF ITS 


NEWSPAPER COPY 
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ADVERTISING 
ATION PLANS 


ASSOCI- 


OHN RING, Jr., writing 

in “Associated Advertis- 
ing,’ predicts a_ successful 
year for the Financial Ad- 
vertisers Association. The 
first, Mr. Ring, and 
probably the most important 
plan of the Financial Adver- 
tisers Association to be car- 
ried into operation this year 
will be a campaign to in- 
crease its membership from 
114 to 400. or possibly 500. 
Working through members 
we now have in various cities 
we have every reason to be- 
lieve such an increase is pos- 
sible. As chairman of that 
committee, I expect to call 
on the existing members in 
each city to get together and, 
possibly with some help from 
the outside, work out plans 
that will insure such a 
growth. 

We will continue this year 
to gather and distribute ex- 
amples of good financial ad- 


Savs 


vertising—newspaper  clip- 
pings, letters, booklets, ete 
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W. D. B. Alexander 


President of The National Screw & Tack Co 
and a Director of The Cleveland Trust Co. 
The Directors’ meetings at 
The Cleveland Trust Company 
are busy meetings—twice a week. 
Each member of the Board is a 
man of sound judgment and long 
business experience, and each 
takes an active, personal interest 
in controlling the important 
transactions of the. Company. 
They meet not for form, but for 
work. Their regular, intimate 
government has given this bank 
the national repute of having 


DIRECTORS WHO DIRECT 


Cth 
Cleveland 
Trust Company 


14 Branches Under Directors Who Direct. 





THIS BANK IS FEATURING THE 
MEMBERS OF ITS BOARD OF DIREC- 
TORS IN A SERIES OF ** PERSON- 





ALITY ”” ADs. 





We also hope to create 

community campaigns for 
| safe deposit, savings depart- 
|ment, trust and other bank- 
ing business. 
"The departmental hopes 
during the year also to pre- 
|pare a typical advertising 
|campaign for use of mem- 
|bers in the smaller cities, the 
‘campaign to be supplied to 
members without additional 
charge above their annual 
dues. 

Some time the departmen- 
tal will have a central serv- 
lice bureau, in charge of 
paid secretary, who will ren- 
der service to members, help- 
ing them with their advertis- 
ing in many ways, including 
keeping data on circulation, 
advertising rates, etc., of 
financial papers and directo- 
ries. 

Unless I am _ bady 
taken, you will see some big 
progress in this departmen- 
tal this year, for we are be- 
ginning to see the remark- 
able opportunity that is be- 
fcre us. 


mis- 





Judge W. F. Harding's Charge to the Grand Jury of 





the Superior Court of Buncombe County, N. C. 





“Tt te the duty of the clerk to turn over to you the list of guardianr so that y 


instead of at the proper time coming into their heritages, may face debts or poverty.” 
REPORT OF GRAND JURY 


This is what Hon. H. T. Phillips, for many years Clerk of the 
Superior Court, says about the Wachovia: 


Fairview, NC. August 6, 1915. 


aetna ~~ Co. 


n-Salem, N.C 





“We also Sound thet, 168 gustions bed ¢ failed to make « report to the clerk; some of 

fteen years. The clerk informed us that the 

48 guardians bat could not find them. We lesve thys matter 

best course te pursue.” may 

of every man, married or unmarried, with or without issue, to 
te 





ae far back «: 





to the discretion of eoan a as to the 


some « 

pder the wil and the benef 
Goes not nave 
to 680 trusts and administrations of van 


wp thie and adjoining states 


In the planning and writing of your will our officers will rend er yc 





claries under the trusts crested. 
All these services are rendered by the Trust Department of thie institution, which 


the city, never dics and is always at ite place of business. 
As & proof of ite service and a guarantee of its reli_bility, it has and and now is ective 
8 Gade, among which are the estates of lawyers 
Gectore, bankers, manufacturers. capitalists and business men. who have been promipent 


dead men’s 


above questica, w 


Gentiemen —Replying to your fever 
youn as to the trustworthiness of the Wachovis Bank & 
its ability to ect in the capacity of Executor, Administrator, or Guardian, | have this te 


to me by virtue of my office, and recommended 

those in search of a safe Administrator, Executor or Guardian, and have ever since poo- 

sidered them a Godsend to the widow and orphan 
Truly, 


asking me to write aid give 
‘Trust Company, and 


of the 24th ult, 


1 was Clerk af the Superior Court of Davidson County for s long jime, and during 
that period I learned that only « small per cent of Adam's race are capable of 


estates. After a lot of worry and disgust at the Lebusi 


& Trust Company daly incorporated under the faws of North Carolina and authoriged to 
act a Executor, Administrator, and Guardian. 


On investigation I found it well managed by a set of men whose business ability is 
hereupen | proceeded 


to turn over to them all such moneys which @me 
hem to the favorable consideratios of 


\. T. PHILLIPS 


u any assistance desired without charge. Delay is dangero 


It is too important # matter to put off making your will. Make an appointment with one of our officers to talk the matter over 


Wachovia Bank & Trust Company 


A new series of boo 


THE WACHOVIA BANK AND TRUST COMPANY SAW IN 


48 


jets “Some Facts About Wills Simply Told, 


Capital and Surplus $1,777,227.76 


THIS LAW 
COPY FOR ITS TRUST DEPARTMENT 


“Your Executor, “Trusteeship,” “Wachovia Trust Service,” are yours for the asking. 


CASE GOOD ADVERTISING 
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The Business of Getting New 
Savings Accounts* 


By E. G. McWilliams 


Manager Department of Publicity and 


New Business 


Security Trust & Savings Bank, Los Angeles, Cal. 


geen beginning this 
discussion I desire io 
lay down two propositions : 

To be successful in get- 
ting new savings accounts we 
must make a business of it. 
And I believe both the mu- 
tual and the stock savings 
banks should enter heartily 
into the business. The mu- 
tual banks because they were 
organized solely for the pur- 


pose of promoting thrift and| 


tlie stock banks because of a 
duty to their stockholders in 
.ddition to the moral obli- 
yation they have assumed as 
savings banks to promote 
thrift. 

I know that many of my 
mutual banker friends feel 
that they have no right to 
spend any of their deposit- 
money for anything 


ors’ 


which savors of advertising | 


iurther than the law 


nires,. 


re- 


However, in my own 


mind I have always felt, as 


someone has expressed _ it, 
hat mutual savings banks 
rform a function second 


nly to that of the church. 
nd as churches do not hesi- 
te to advertise in order to 
id them in saving souls, it 
ems to me that mutual 
inks quite as consistently 


*Address before Savings Bank 
section, American Bankers Associa- 
4 6 


n, Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 26, 


|might advertise to aid them 
jin saving people from the 
jevils of improvidence, so 
jleng as such advertising is 
‘confined to reasonable 
| amount 

Naturally, this matter 
‘must be approached from 
idifferent angles by mutual 
land stock banks. Competi- 
tion as the word is generally 
understood should have no 
| place among mutual banks. 
‘Their publicity efforts 
|should be purely educational, 
'while, as I have suggested, 
lit is the duty of stock banks 
'to attract depositors to those 
banks in addition to educat- 
‘ing the public in thrift. 

I have had every conceiv- 
able advertising plan _pre- 
sented to me, varying from a 
‘needle book to the offer of 
enterprising theatrical 
jman to perform § certain 
stunts on the corner of our 
roof for the purpose of at- 
tracting a crowd; and it may 
be that some of our deduc- 
tions in the light of practical 
experience will prove inter- 
esting if not especially prof- 
itable to vou. 

Almost in every locality 
the problem must be ap- 
\proached differently. The 
large city bank has its espe- 
cial problem, the small coun- 
try bank has its problem, 


a 


an 


'and the bank in between still 
another, each complicated by 





conditions peculiar to each 
individual bank. 

However, while each bank 
has its individual problem, 
there are some general prin- 
ciples upon which all may 
proceed and some mediums 
which sooner or later are 
tried by many, if not by all, 
with varying success accord- 
ing to the degree of intelli- 
gence with which they are 


used. 
& 


A COMMON STARTING 
POINT 


HETHER banks be 
large or small, city or 
country, there is one point 
where all must begin if they 
are to be successful in get- 
ting new savings accounts or 
any other kind, and _ that 
point lies within the bank. 
A teller or a cashier with a 
grouch will waste a 
year’s advertising appropri- 
ation. What does it avail if 
you advertise that the man 
with a dollar is as welcome 
as the man with a thousand 
if the man with the dollar 
finds that it isn’t so? 

Every teller or other per- 
son who comes in contact 
with the public should be 
made to feel that he an 
important member of the 
new department. 
He is in a position through 
his daily contact with your 
customers to offer valuable 


whole 


1S 


business 


suggestions and should be 
encouraged to do so. Above 


all, he and every other mem- 
ber of your force should be 
impressed with the fact that 
the success of the bank de- 
(Continued on page 3) 
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ANK advertising in the 
past has been too color- 
less, too void of all personal- 
ity, too uninviting. Today 
the reaction is in some cases 
almost equally faulty in the 
opposite direction. Instead 
of being too colorless, some 
modern advertising is too ag- 
gressive, too free and easy, 
too inviting. 

It’s all right to be invit- 
ing if you have the means 
wherewith to back up your 
hospitality, but banks would 
do well not to emulate the 
thoughtless hostess who 
urges her friend “‘to drop in 
to a meal any time,” with 
disastrous consequences to 
the friend if she takes her 
too literally. 

Before a bank can lend 
money to a man it must make 
a careful investigation of his 
credit standing. Oftentimes 
this investigation may show 
that it is unwise to make the 
lean. The application is re- 
fused. But if the advertis- 
ing policy of the bank has 
been particularly aggressive 
this is apt to lead to trouble. 
The applicant will have a 
right to say: 

“Here, you have been 
after me for a year or more 
to give my 
Nearly every month I have 
been receiving a pamphlet 
from you telling of the ad- 
vantages of forming a bank- 
ing connection with you. You 


you business. 


even sent around a man from 


no 


Banking Riblicity 


your new-business depart- 
ment to ask me to open an 
account. Every time I 
picked up a newspaper I 
read of the facilities which 
you had to offer. Finally, I 
opened an account with you. 
In the course of my business 


I found that I would need 
some banking accommoda- 
tion. I came to you with an 


application for a loan. You 
have refused it. If you didn’t 
want my business, why did 
you spend two years in get- 
ting it?” 

It is in this matter that 
the credit department and 
the new business department 
will do well to co-operate. 
The mailing list of the latter 


department should be gone 
over carefully by the credit 
man of the bank. There 
should be no name on this 
list that would cause any fu- 
ture embarrassment. Every 
name should represent an 
account which is worth hav- 
ing. Of course this only ap- 
plies to direct-by-mail adver- 
tising. 

In its newspaper advertis- 
ing, however, the commercial 
bank should be careful not to 
create wrong impressions. 
Don’t make the mistake of 
making the readers of your 
advertising think that they 
can get unlimited accommo- 
dation at your bank merely 
for the asking. 








HAT Nebraska is 

prosperous is indicated in 
the general gain in deposits by all 
banks 


That. this bank occupies the 
utmost top position is evidenced in its 
remarkable gain of $3,663,250, or bet- 
ter than 20% in deposits in less than 
four months. 





This record is the culmination of fifty years of steady 
adherence to the highest principles of banking. embodying security 
service and courtesy 


Capital - $1,000,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits - $1,082,.596.44 


Deposits - $19.415,806.51 











Omaha 
National Bank 
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The Business of Getting 
New Savings Accounts 


(Continued from page 1) 


pends fundamentally upon 
its service, and if you have 
a man who is not enthusias- 
tic in that service, he should 
be encouraged to hunt an- 
other job speedily. 

Being satisfied that your 
service is in condition to 
back up all you may say 
about it, your next problem 
is how to tell the public 
about it and to awake in 
them a desire to save money 
and to save it in your par- 
ticular bank. 


& 


VALUE OF A SPECIAL 
DEPARTMENT 


HUS it will be observed 

that the problem di- 
vides itself naturally into 
two parts, the first being 
what may be termed “inter- 
nal publicity,” and the sec- 
ond “external publicity.” 
Banks throughout the coun- 
try of sufficient size to war- 
rant it, are more and more 
coming to realize the advan- 
tages in maintaining a spe- 
cial department for the 
handling of their publicity 
problems. 

I know that many bank 
officers, even in large banks, 
feel that a publicity depart- 
ment is a luxury without 
practical value. However, 
iv the development of inter- 
nal co-operation alone, such 
a department may be worth 
many times what it costs, 


and some time I hope to| 


have an opportunity to dis- 
cuss that feature at length. 
Again, in the intelligent di- 
rection of publicity expendi- 
tures such a department may 
effect large economies, as 
well as in the preparation 


about banking. 
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of copy for newspapers,. We must always bear in 
booklets, ete., which at the mind, however, that what we 
same time may be given a have to offer is really want- 
distinctiveness and a local ed by very few of those who 
atmosphere impossible to get have not already got it and 
in any other way. Also /|that in the last analysis it is 
such a department may save only by appealing to the 
what it costs in the time it selfish instincts of people, 
saves officers of the bank by |either by holding out the 
relieving them of numerous hope of a comfortable old 
interviews with  solicitors|age, the ownership of a 
and salesmen; and last, but home, the possession of fu- 
not least, such a department |ture luxuries, etc., coupled 
may be a decided asset as a/with the higher ambition to 
developer of good will. If)|provide for those who may 
the vast army of advertising be left after death, or for 
salesmen which besiege a/the education of children, 
large bank particularly are|that we may hope to offset 
received courteously, given | the tremendous inducements 
all the time necessary to a|to spend which are offered 
proper explanation of their|on every side. 
propositions, and if not ac-| We must also bear in mind 
cepted given good reasons | ‘that the value of our adver- 
why, I have yet to see one of ‘tising in any medium de- 
them who did not appreciate |pends upon three things, 
such treatment and would |namely, the number of peo- 
boost for your bank whether ple it reaches; whether it is 
he did business with it or|read, and whether it makes 
not. jan impression. We must 
So unquestionably the|also remember that the best 
first step in entering up-|advertising medium in the 
on the general business of|world will be rendered val- 
getting new savings accounts |ueless to us if our story is 
should be to place the mat-| ‘not presented therein in an 
ter in the hands of a depart- |attractive manner. 
ment, or, if the bank is not 3 
large enough for that, ‘in the 
hands of an officer who|THE MEDIUMS TO USE 
should be relieved of other : ; 
duties sufficiently to permit) A § a medium for reaching 
him to give the problem care- | the public with our 
ful study. Whether such a|Story, we naturally turn to 
man should be a bank man |the newspapers, and so great 
or an advertising man is a|#” advertiser as John Wana- 
much discussed question, |™ker is recently quoted as 
Bank men and advertising |**7™8 that “the only adver- 


.,. |tising of direct and instant 
men naturally take opposite 
: Nig he. i|benefit to both merchant and 
sides, but in my opinion the 


heck gute ean should |“Ustome is the daily news- 


be a student of both banking =e N Coenen 
and people in order to be tion of spirit.” However, 
able to get a point of contact | while unquestionably the 
with the public and tell it | newspaper will always main- 
the things it wants to know |tain its prestige as an adver- 
tising medium, there are 
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many other products of 
printers’ ink in which mil- 
lions of dollars are spent for 
advertising each year, and 
through the courtesy of the 
Pacific Railways Advertising 
Company I am enabled to 
give you not my opinion or 
other people’s opinions, but 
the actual facts as to where 
people see the most advertis- 
ing, stated by the people 
themselves in nine important 
cities of the United States. 
This has been obtained 
through straw votes which 
were conducted by firms of 
the highest standing and in 
some instances by advertis- 
ers themselves. 

For instance, in Chicago 
the vote was conducted bv 
the Audit Company of New 
York; in Cincinnati by an 
advertiser, the Schulze Bak- 
ing Company; in Pittsburgh 
by another advertiser, the 
S. Hamilton Company, pi- 
anos; in Minneapolis’ by 
Touche, Niven & Co., public 
accountants; in Washington 
by an advertiser, G. G. 
Cornwell & Son, grocers; in 
Milwaukee by Marwick, 
Mitchell, Peat & Company, 
public accountants; in Kan- 
sas City again by the Schulze 
Baking Co.; in Los Angeles 
by Price, Waterhouse & Co., 
public accountants; and in 
Son Francisco by Klink, 
Bean & Co., public account- 
ants. 

In every city but one a 
communication was sent to a 
list of men and women se- 
lected at random from the 
telephone book, requesting 
them to indicate upon a re- 
turn post card in which of 
the following mediums they 
noticed advertising most fre- 
quently, namely, bill-boards, 
electric light signs, maga- 
painted sign boards, 
newspapers, painted | 


zines, 
zines, 
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sign boards, signs painted on 
buildings, street car and the- 
ater programmes. In Pitts- 
burgh the results were ob- 
tained by personal solicita- 
tion of a representative of 
the S. Hamilton Company. 
The number of letters sent 
out by the others varied, as 
rmaany as ten thousand being 
sent out in Chicago. 
The results of these 
are as follows: 


votes 


Test Vote in Chicago 
Made by the Audit Co. of 
New York 


Per cent. 
ee eee 33.27 
ee 23.19 
OIE a isictin aiaiea' ooh 17.24 
Electric light signs.... 13.79 
_ See eee 6.73 
Painted sign boards.... 3.36 
Signs painted on bldgs. 1.64 
Theatre programmes.... .78 


Test Vote in Cincinnati 
Made by Schulze Baking Co. 


Per cent. 
cg hg METRE PO 28.9 
oo 22.7 
Ee 13.8 
eee 11.1 
Electric light signs...... 10.2 
Painted signboards ..... 6.9 
Signs painted on bldgs... 4.6 
Theatre programmes .... 2.2 
Test Vote in Pittsburgh 
Made by S. Hamilton Co. 
Pianos 
Per cent. 
IE MEN sieve mecien tes 34.0 
cre g RO EO I 23.4 
ee 21.6 
SINE «pina oc domed 7.1 
Electric light signs 5.9 
Theatre programmes ... 4.2 
Painted signboards ..... 9.9 
Signs painted on bldgs.. i) 
Test Vote in Minneapolis 
Made by Klink, Bean & Co., 
Public Accountants 
Per cent. 
oe 35.27 
ee 25.73 
re 19.56 
co, STO 8.14 
Electric light signs .... 6.89 
Painted signboards .... 3.17 
| Signs painted on bldgs. .68 
Theatre programmes ... 56 


Test Vote in Washington 


G. Cornwell & Son, 
Grocers 


Made by G. 


Per cent. 


Newspapers ........... 30.37 
a, ee 29.50 
Magazines ...... isons See 
Electric light signs is 10.19 
Billboards .... ovens See 
Theatre programmes a 87 
Signs painted on blidgs. 87 
Painted signboards .... 65 


Test Vote in Milwaukee 
Made by Marwick-Mitchell- 
Peat & Co., Public Ac- 


countants 

Per cent. 
Street cars ..... Ss 30.49 
Newspapers .. Bae 29.11 
Magazines ......... 16.83 
Electric light signs . 1159 
| eee . 6.76 
Painted signboards ... 2.89 
Signs painted on bldgs.. 1.65 
Theatre programmes .. .68 

Test Vote in Kansas City 

Made by Schulze Baking Co. 

Per cent. 
Street cars ....... .--. $82 
Newspapers ............ 20.4 
oe ee 16.8 
III, ise dis o4 bac ved a'e 13.9 
Painted signboards ..... 8.2 
Signs on buildings ...... 6.4 
Theatre programmes ..._ 6.1 
eee 6.0 


Test Vote in Los Angeles 


Made by Price, Waterhouse & 
Co., Chartered Accountants 


Per cent. 

Newspapers ........... 37.86 
Street cars .... .... 9386 
MED 6 oct nvecsscss 13.87 
Electric light signs .... 11.50 
oe oe ag ee re 8.12 
Painted signboards . 3.27 
Signs painted on bldgs. . 90 
Theatre programmes .. 60 

Test Vote in San Francisco 
Made by Klink, Bean &Co., 
Certified Accountants 

Per cent. 

Street cars ...... : 30.64 
Newspapers ...... . 26.90 
Magazines ...... ian See 
Billboards .... , 14.43 
Electric light signs 8.93 
Painted signboards .. 3.48 
Theatre programmes . 145 
Signs painted on bldgs 1.45 
It will be noticed that in 
almost every instance, whil 


their order varies, the first 
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three mediums selected are 
the same, and that with one 
exception the nine cities are 
unanimous in their choice of 
the first two, five actually 
agreeing as to first and sec- 
ond choice. Hence, with the 
results of these votes before 
them, advertisers, by a sim- 
ple process of elimination in 
the light of local conditions, 
should be able to make a 
pretty close decision as to 
the most effective mediums 
to use in their particular 
cities. 

Time will not permit of it 
and with these results before 
us, an analysis of each of the 
mediums hardly seems nec- 
essary. The votes speak for 
themselves and prove conclu- 
sively that the two most ef- 
fective mediums for reaching 
the public are newspapers 
and street cars. However, 
even in view of the fact that 
six of the nine cities place 
street cars first, I believe 
that neither street cars nor 
newspapers should be used 
by banks to the exclusion of 
either, but that banks should 
use both at some time, the 
one supplementing the other. 
Again, I would remind you 
though that our judgment 
must be governed by local 
conditions, although the 
banker located in a town 
where there are both street 
cars and newspapers, and 
who desires to place his 
bank before the public most 
effectively, may be sure that 
in using both of those me- 
diums he is doing so; and 
the banker located in a town 
where there are no street 
cars may spend his money 
for display advertising in 
the newspapers with the as- 
surance that he is spending 
it where it will do the most 


good. 
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SOLICITORS 


[* addition to display ad- 

vertising there are many 
direct efforts in the getting 
of new savings accounts 
which bankers are induced 
to make, either by clever 
salesmen or through their 
own study of the public they 
serve, and some of these ef- 
ferts have proven’ very 
effective, although again we 
must consider our individual 
problem carefully before at- 
tempting any of them. 
There is one of these efforts, 
lhewever, which in my own 
mind I have never been able 
to reconcile with the ethics 
of banking, and that is the 
employment of solicitors for 
savings accounts. 

It is human nature for a 
solicitor, no matter how high 
a type he may be, in order 
to get the accounts upon 
which his living depends, to 
sooner or later, even though 
unintentionally, say some- 
thing derogatory to some 
other bank, and I believe 
that no reputable banker 
cares to be placed in that 
position. On the other hand, 
I believe thinking people 
will look askance at any 
bank which sends men after 
their small savings and of- 
fers a premium for them. 


Oo) 
LETTERS AND LISTS 
LETTE RS to selected 


lists are used by banks 
in some localities with great 
success, especially by banks 
in; small communities where 
a close personal touch is pos- 
sible and the element of du- 
plication may more readily 
be eliminated. No _ list 
should be used by any bank 
until it has been checked 
back with the depositors’ 


list, for sending a letter so- 
liciting business from one 
with whom you are already 
doing business is an unpar- 


denable error. In_ banks 
having many thousands of 
depositors this involves a la- 
bor which makes such an 
effort almost prohibitive. 

I believe that for large 
banks located in large cities 
and having a number of de- 
partments, the most econom- 
ical and effective list which 
can be used is that of its own 
customers who are not pat- 
ronizing the savings depart- 
ment. Such a list, which [ 
understand is used by a 
number of banks besides 
ours, is what I call an inter- 
department list and may be 
kept on cards having tabs 
indicating in which depart- 
ments the customer is now 
doing business. Through 
daily reports of closed and 
pew business from each de- 
partment, the new business 
department is enabled to 
keep such a list up to date 
and by the use of metal tabs 
is enabled to measure re- 
sults. Of course, a certain 
amount of business in every 
department will come from 
your customers automatical- 
ly; but it has been demon- 
strated that this effort is 
prolific of results, and in any 
bank a person who is al- 
ready interested in one de- 
partment is the most natural 
prospect for business in some 
other department. 


& 
HOUSE ORGANS 


NOTHER direct effort 

of especial value to 
banks located in compara- 
tively small or rural commu- 
nities is an attractive month- 
ly house organ which is dis- 
tinctly local in its composi- 
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tion. However, when a bank 
acquires more than a certain 
number of depositors the use 
of a house organ as a de- 
veloper of coédperation 
among depositors becomes 
prohibitive because of the 
cost, and its use is restricted 
to developing new business 
among a certain class or for 
certain departments. 


7 
BANKING BY MAIL 
— by mail is a 


development of recent 
years and where confined to 
a_ bank’s logical territory 
may be profitably engaged 
in. However, after some in- 
vestigation, I am convinced 
that in view of the long and 
expensive educational cam- 
paign necessary and the pos- 
sibility of antagonizing 
banks in other cities, to en- 
ter into banking by mail na- 
tionally for the purpose of 
getting mew savings ac- 
counts, is unwise for most 


banks. 
& 


NOVELTIES 


UCH money is wasted 
by banks in novelties. 
Most novelties remind me of 
the remark of the Irish jani- 
tor of a bank I was with for 
many years. The old fellow 
was pouring ink from a bot- 
tle with a patent stopper. 
The ink came very slowly, 
and after fruitless attempts 
to improve the flow he said: 
“Faith, and there’s more in- 
genuity than utility to that 
dom thing. It’s like the curl 
in a pig’s tail.” And so it 
is with many novelties. 
The value of any novelty 
lies in its ability to create 
good will for your bank. 
This in turn depends upon 
the choice of the novelty and 
4 
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its distribution. In small 
banks novelties may be used 
to advantage but in large 
banks, where many _ thou- 
sands of an article would go 
to the banks’ savings deposi- 
tors before reaching outsid- 
ers, such efforts are apt to 
prove extravagances and 
should be used solely for the 
development of commercial 
business in connection with 
selected lists. 


& 


HOME AND POCKET 
BANKS 
HERE are, however, 


two very effective nov- 
elties for the development of 
new savings accounts, al- 
though they are generally 
considered more as part of a 
bank’s equipment than novel- 
ties. I refer to the various 
forms of home savings banks 
and the small pocket banks 
for dimes and other coins. 
Many a child has been start- 
ed on a_ successful career 
through the home savings 
bank given it at Christmas, 
and these banks furnish an 
excellent follow-up medium. 
The pocket banks appeal 
to all classes and ages, and 
whether brought into the 
bank or not, are an effective 


advertisement wherever) 


shown. They also furnish 
one of the very few mediums 
to which a bank may trace 
direct results. 


& 
WINDOWS 


ANY banks are over- 

looking the tremendous 
value their windows possess 
as an advertising medium. 
Through the display of home 
or pocket banks with appro- 
priate reading matter, or the 
display of bonds, mortgages, 


money or pictures, it is pos- 
sible, in a measure, to give 
to a bank that value from its 
windows which the merchant 
gets from his, without in any 
degree lessening the dignity 
of the bank, and banks are 
rapidly coming to a realiza- 
tion of this fact. 


& 


GOOD WILL 
HERE is one thing 
which apparently is 


overlooked by many banks in 
the business of getting new 
savings accounts, and that is 
the value of good will, es- 
pecially in cities where com- 
petition is most keen. Fre- 
quently we are all solicited 
for advertising in various 
publications of church socie- 
ties, fraternal societies, la- 
bor organizations, etc., and 
our first impulse may be to 
turn them all down as pos- 
sessing little or no advertis- 
ing value. However, if for 
instance by giving a woman 
three dollars for an adver- 
tisement in the cook book of 
the Ladies’ Aid Society of 
the Squeedunk Methodist 
Church you can develop the 
good will of a _ hundred 
women, it is money well 
spent and organizations such 
as I have mentioned appre- 
ciate that kind of coéperation 
and talk about it. I believe 
every advertising appropri- 
ation should contain an item 
for good will advertising, 
and the keener the competi- 
tion the larger should be the 


item. 
& 
APPROPRIATION 
I HAVE frequently been 


asked by banks in va- 
rious localities what  per- 
centage of their earnings 


should be applied for adver- 
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tising; and to all I have 
given the same answer—that 
no definite percentage can 
be established. Each bank 
must first determine what it 
desires to accomplish. It 
must then decide upon the 
best means for accomplish- 
ing that end in the light of 
competition and other local 
conditions. It must then de- 
cide whether or not the ac- 
complishment of the desired 
end would justify the expen- 
diture the means selected re- 
quires. If in his judgment 
the expenditure would be 
justified by such a result, the 
bankers may then “go to it” 
and trust in the Lord for the 
result. Advertising appro- 
priations of banks cannot be 
made by rule. 


& 
FIGURING THE RE- 
SULT 


OWEVER, in figuring 
your result at the end 


of the year it may be found | 


that you have accomplished 
what you set out to do and 
yet the net result is disap- 
pointing. For instance, if 
you set out to bring ten 
thousand new people into 
your bank during the year 
and you open that number 
of brand-new accounts yet 
your net gain for the year 
is but one thousand, don’t 
blame your advertising. It 
has accomplished what you 
wanted it to do. The fault 
lies elsewhere. All adver- 
tiring can do for merchant 
or bank is to bring the cus- 
tomers in. It is then up to 
“service” to hold them. 

It must also be borne in 
mind that a large bank with 
a great number of depositors 
can not be expected to grow 
in the same rapid proportion 
that a small bank does. The 


natural law of growth ap- 
plies to banks as to other 
things in this world. 


& 


CARELESSNESS OF 
BANKERS 


HAVE read that upwards 

of fifty millions of dol- 
lars a year are spent in fi- 
nancial advertising, and I'll 
venture to say that if the 
majority of bankers made 
their loans as carelessly as 
they spend money for adver- 
tising, their banks would 
speedily be in the hands of 
receivers. However, I am 
inclined to believe that it is 
better for them to advertise 
even as they do rather than 
not at all, for certainly noth- 
ing is accomplishing more 
toward a closer co-operation 
between the public and the 
'banks then advertising. 


& 


THE FALLACY OF DI- 
RECT RETURNS 


‘How often, though, we 
meet the banker who 
| still does not believe that ad- 
'vertising is worth while be- 
cause he can not trace direct 
returns, and believes that his 
‘own customers would send 
/him just as much business if 
\he did not advertise. 

In “Printers’ Ink” of July 
\13 appeared an_ editorial 
jupon the “Fallacy of Direct 
| Returns,” which I wish all 
‘such bankers could read. 
This editorial concluded as 
follows: “Direct, traceable 
returns are still looked upon 
in many quarters as the one 
‘conclusive test of the value 
of advertising.” * * * 
\““We are advertised by our 
loving friends” was a grand, 
good slogan because _ its 
\friends were never allowed 
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to forget it. A satisfied 
customer is the best adver- 
tisement only so long as he 
stays satisfied and bears the 
product in mind. Oftentimes 
there is no greater service 
advertising can do than to 
keep the friendly spirit 
alive in those who already 
know the merits of the 


goods. 
co 


ADVERTISING 
PSYCHOLOGICAL 


S° it is in banking. The 
effect of advertising is 
psychological. Probably not 
one depositor in a hundred 
will admit that he has come 
to you because of your ad- 
vertising. As a matter of 
fact he may not know it, but 
it may be so just the same. 
For instance, what prompts 
us to ask for a certain brand 
of collar or garter when we 
go into a store to purchase 
such articles? 

And so it is with deposi- 
tors’ efforts in our behalf 
As a rule depositors are not 
going out of their way to so- 
licit business for us. If 
friends ask them what bank 
is a good bank to do busi- 
ness with and our service has 
been satisfactory, naturally 
we are recommended. On the 
other hand, depositors like to 
be identified with a bank 
which by its advertising in- 
dicates that it is a progres- 
sive and going institution 
and undoubtedly through the 
reminder of continued ad- 
vertising, in many instances 
a recommendation will be vol- 
unteered before it isasked for. 


& 
CONCLUSION 
HAVE tried in this little 
talk to deal with some of 


the practical phases of the 
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business of getting new sav- 
ings accounts as they have 
come within my experience 
not with the idea of pre- 
senting anything new upon 
the subject, but rather in an 
endeavor to give some infor- 
mation and to offer some 
suggestions which might be 
ef assistance to those who 
have not had time to give 
this subject the study it de- 
serves; and I would like to 
close with a little story. 
Two ball teams composed 
of colored boys from rival 
towns in the South were to 
play a game upon a certain 
afternoon, and the colored 
boy who worked in _ the 
sheriff's office in one of the 
towns asked to get off to 
play. The request was 
granted, and the boy left at 
noon of the eventful day as 
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the game began at 2 o'clock. | 
Along about 5 o’clock the 
sheriff drove out to see how 
the game stood, and seeing 
his boy out in center field, 
called to him and_ said: 
“Mose, who’s winning?” “I 
dunno, Massa John, I dun-| 
no, replied Mose. “What)| 
do you mean, you ‘don’t! 
know’?” said the sheriff; | 
‘how many runs have the 
jother side got?” ‘“Thirty- 
isix, Massa John,” replied 
‘Mose. “Well, how many 
Ihave you got?” asked the 
sheriff. “Well, Massa John,” 
said Mose, “you see we all| 
|haven’t been to the bat yet.” 

And so my closing word is 
just one of advice to the 
banks that do not advertise, 
and that is to “go to the 
bat.” 








How Banks Are Advertising 


In these columns each 
matter will be revi 


Service,” the monthly 
house organ of the Missis- 
ippi Valley Trust Company, 
is always a welcome visitor. 
The cover is always done in 
colors and has some illus- 
trations appropriate for the 
month. And_ the inside 
pages of this publication are 
no less attractive. Here the 
various services of the bank 
are exploited, but it is done 
in such an interesting and 
almost conversational man- 
ner that the reader hardly 
realizes that he is reading 
an advertisment. Besides 
articles about the bank, 
“Service” contains short sto- 
thrift, business 
and banking subjects which, 
while they point a moral, 
are none the less interesting 
in th nselves. 


ries on 


r 
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month current publicity 
ewed and criticized 


@The Farmers & Merchants 
Bank of Stockton, Cal., has 
the right idea in advertising. 
The man who writes the ad- 
vertising copy for this bank 
has his eye out for the time- 
ly fact which will create in- 
terest and attention. On the 
day of the opening of the 
South San Joaquin Commu- 
nity Fair at Ripon this bank 
used its space in the Stock- 
ton paper to advertise the 
fair and to urge the people 
of Stockton to attend. By 
so doing it not only hit upon 
a timely subject but did its 
share towards furthering the 
prosperity of the county. 
When this same bank began 
the erection of its new nine- 
story building it saw the 
copy possibilities of using a 
picture of the building's 
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CONVINCING COPY 

















foundation with the caption 
“A Bank’s Foundation.” 
This not only served to ad- 
vertise the growth of the 
new building, but also made 
possible a nice comparison 
between the strength of the 
bank building’s foundation 
and the financial foundation 
of the bank as an institu- 
tion. 


@The United States Mort- 
gage and Trust Company of 
New York has _ recently 
adopted a new border and 
emblem design for use in all 
of its periodical advertising. 
The design can be adapted 
to any size space and makes 
a pleasing frame for the 
very interesting advertising 
copy which this bank always 
uses, 


Interest on Bank Reserves 
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H(United States gage TrustCompany 
Capital and Surplus $6,000,000 |B 


Broadway at 73rd. |j 


5S Cedar Street 
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SHOWING THE NEW EMBLEM AND 
BORDER DESIGN USED IN ALI 
THE ADVERTISING OF THIS 
COMPANY 
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Selling Bank Service 
By H. H. Bigelow 


For more than twenty- 
five years I have been 
studying the selling of 

bank service; trying to ana- 
lyze, in a quiet way, the rea- 
son for one bank securing 
the good will and confidence 
of the community, and 
through it the largest bank 
deposit; trying to analyze 
why a competing bank, with 
equal or superior resources, 
failed to secure the same 
amount of good will and at- 
tendant deposits, and why it 
seemed to draw the deep- 
down hatred of a large class 
of people, whose only re- 
course is through unfair 
laws. Such laws only ham- 
per the real work of the 
banking industry, with an at- 
tendant loss of confidence in 
banks as a class. 

Next to railroads I think 
the banks have been sub- 
jected to more unfair legis- 
lation, especially in our 
Western States, than any 
other line of business. When 
two or more _ politicians 
gather together they first 
legislate against the rail- 
roads and then the banks. 


|try banker the reason some- 
times has been a condition of 
|mind that was not altogether 
|in harmony 
business methods—ideals, if 
you please, that sometimes 
rise above the commonplace 
and reach the rarefied atmo- 
sphere, a place where the 
banker sometimes imagines 
that he is the chosen guar- 
|dian for all those who live in 
his baliwick. 

He imagines the money 
‘loaned him by his neighbor 
|is his very own and that in 
loaning it to John Smith he 
is conferring on him a 
special favor. Perhaps he 
sometimes forgets that in his 
community no concern comes 
as near owing money equal 
to its entire resources as his 
bank. Instead of being a 
big creditor, he is also a big 
debtor. 
simply acts as an agent in 
loaning other _ people’s 
money. 

He is a merchant of bank 
service, giving his service to 
his community in exchange 
for a profit to himself, the 








profit being in exact ratio to 


To my mind the cause is|the service rendered. 


about the same in both eases. | 


His function is no greater 


[t took the railroads many | nor less than that of a suc- 
years to learn that the most | cessful merchandiser or lum- 


lowly man that walks is a 
power to build up or tear 
down the profit sheet of the 
railroads. 


sell their services even in 
their exclusive territory. 
I think that with the coun- 


ber dealer of his city. The 
| best merchant in every town 
builds a large business and 
To-day they are | makes money because he is a 
pending money liberally to| good 


business man, and 


‘knows how b-st to acquaint 


the public with his ability to 
serve them. 


with modern, 


He forgets that he | 
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While there are many ba- 
sic laws to follow in bank 
service, which lead to a suc- 
cessful endeavor, yet there is 
no one right way to advertise 
bank service, for the very 
good reason that all adver- 
tising is simply some form 
of the extension of personal- 
ity, and, as no two personali- 
ties are the same, conse- 
quently all advertising is 
more or less individual. 

There is a cause for every 
act in this world. No man 
ever deposits his money in a 
bank without a cause. He 
might have deposited his 
money in your bank because 
you had a new bank build- 
ing, or it might have been 
because you were in an old 
building and he thought you 
conservative. It might have 
been because your bank was 
in the line of his travel, and 
his looking at it every day 
would in time breed confi- 
dence or at least lead to a 
definite estimate of your 
standing. It might have 
been that he met you at 
church, lodge, or recognized 
you as a public spirited citi- 
zen whose acts were not al- 
ways actuated by a selfish 
interest. It might have been 
the result of a_ pleasant 
smile or warm handshake 
outside of the bank. 

Every act of your waking 
hours is either selling bank 
service or driving it away. 

Some men sell goods by 
reasoning. If you are that 
kind of a banker, then let 
your advertising be reasons 
why one should save money 
and deposit it with you. Let 
your advertising in your 


(Continued on page 3) 
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eer THERE are two very 

good banks in town-—-- 
the First National and the 
Fidelity. 


ly as sound as a rock and you 


Both are absolute- 


will be perfectly safe in pat- 
ronizing either. Personally, 
I use the First because they 
have a fine, modern building 
and every time I go inside I 
feel a certain pride in think- 
ing that this is my bank. 
I don’t doubt but what I 
could get just as good serv- 
ice from the Fidelity, but 
they are still doing business 
in the same old mid-Victo- 
rian quarters and you can’t 
help but feel a bit depressed 
every time you go in there.’ 
—This is a _ conversation 
taken from life. It is typical 
of the way the average bank 
patron is affected by such, as 
bankers sometimes think, un- 
essential details as a bank’s 


physical appearance and 
equipment. The advertising 
value of attractive bank 


premises is too often unap- 
preciated. 

The young man who is 
about to begin his business 
career is impressed by his 


seniors with the importance | 


of a neat, attractive personal 
appearance. 


able impression upon his as- 
sociates he is urged to pay 
58 


In order to} 
succeed and make a favor- | 
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particular heed to his dress. 
A sloppy, unkempt appear- 
ance is generally conceded 
to be a serious detriment to 
a man’s success. 

If this is true of the indi- 
vidual, isn’t it equally impor- 
tant in the case of an insti- 
tution? A corporation, ac-| 
cording to the law, is a non-| 
personal entity ; but this does 
not necessarily preclude its 
ability to have a personality. 
Banks do have personalities 
and these are affected either 
favorably or unfavorably by 
two factors—the attitude of 
the officers and employees 
and the physical appearance 
of the banking premises. 

Much has been said about 








OCTOBER FIRST 6 
1906 


an institution of strength, 


q This is an appropriate 


day of opening. 


our patrons. 


with us and our methods. 


[ON E DECADE——=} 


q@ Today is our Tenth Anniversary. 


q Our First Decade of business life has established us-- 


Friends and Patrons that we deeply appreciate their 
steadfast support which has increased since our very 


q The experiences of ten years in operating a Bank and 
Trust Company have increased our capacity for use- 
fulness and our every effort will be to make Commerce 
Trust Company one hundred per cent helpful to all 


@ To those who are not yet among our list of friends 
we again renew our invitation to become acquainted 





the advertising and business- 
promoting value of courtesy. 
but not enough has been said 
about the value of attractive 
quarters. No careful inves 
tigation, so far as we know, 
has been made of the actual 
increase in business as the 
result of putting up a new 
building. It seems logical 
to suppose, however, that 
such an increase could very 
well be expected. For, other 
things being equal, it is hu- 
man nature to want to do 
business with the institution 
whose equipment gives the 
suggestion of absolute effi- 
ciency in the carrying on of 
the various functions of prac- 
tical banking. 
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service and friendliness. 


occasion to tell our many 





Capital - - - - $1,000,000 
Surplus and Profits 1,067,257 
Deposits - - + - 23,000,000 





COMMERCE TRUST COMPANY 


W. T. KEMPER, President. 

















MENT. 
THE OLD CITIZEN WHO 
THE OLD DAYS WHEN 


AN ANNIVERSARY ADVERTISEMENT IS ALWAYS AN EFFECTIVE 
MEANS OF VISUALIZING A BANK’S PROGRESS AND ACHIEVE- 
THEN, TOO, IT ALWAYS CATCHES THE EYE OF 


LIKES TO RECALL ABOUT 
THE BANK WAS JUST 


STARTING 
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Selling Bank Service 
(Contenued from page 1) 
home papers, your letters, 
booklets, sound as if they 
came from you. 

However, by far the most 
sales in the world are made 
by taking a lot for granted, 
and the premise, while there, 
is often very obscure and the 
conclusion loudly declared. 

The average banker is so 
busy with the giving of good 
service that he has but little 
time or disposition to stop, 


think and consider ways and | 


means for extending his sell- 
ing ability beyond that of 
personal contact. 

The large advertising 
specialty concerns stand to 
the average banker a good 
deal as the advertising agen- 
cies do to the national ad- 
vertisers. 

We must study the indi- 
vidual and prescribe to the 
best of our ability, and in 
the average case we must 
make the advertising as 
nearly automatic as possible. 

Buying advertising is 
somewhat like buying a 
ticket to Philadelphia—un- 
less you use your ticket you 
would never reach your des- 
tination. So sometimes we 
sell the ticket and the man 
fails to arrive and sometimes 
we are compelled to meet 
him at his home and take 
him to the train. Again we 
have bankers who know just 
what they want and just 
how to use it to get results. 
From these we learn, only to 
pass it along in some other 
community to another am- 
bitious banker. 

My attention was recently 
called to an article by a 
Texas banker, deploring the 
fact that he was compelled 
to give away leather check 
book covers and other so- 
called “junk.” From an ad- 
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vertising standpoint, a gift 
given grudgingly had better 
not be given at all. The giv- 
ing of gifts as a forerunner 
of trade and barter is as old 
as the world, but the end de- 
sired cannot be gained un- 
less the “glad hand” is also 
given. 

It is not what you give but 
how you give it. One man 
can give me a cigar that 
makes me feel as if he had 


attempted to purchase a few | 
This I | 
An-| productive ability by extend- 
other offers me a cigar with | 


minutes of my time. 
cannot help but resent. 


: 


the feeling that he enjoys a 
good smoke and wants me 
also to be happy. 

The matter and manner of 
ingratiating yourself in the 
good graces of your prospec- 
tive customer are certainly 
manifold. Most any good 
advertising concern which 
has made a serious study of 
banking can offer sugges- 
tions which, if followed, tear 
down opposition, build confi- 
dence in you and your insti- 
tution, and increase your 


ing your personality. 








a A Home Ran! 








quick eye. 


your salary. 








q 4 home run generally makes a 
qt. out of the fellow fortunate 
enough to make the drive. 


Back of the drive lie muscular 
Strength, determination and a 


q A home run drive in money mat- 
ters isn’t a matter of luck, but the 
result of persistent and determined 
practice of the habits of thrift. 


gq If you would be able to qualify 
and line up with the home-run 
class, begin now to save a part of 


One Dollar will open your account. 
—Banking Hours 8 a. m. to 10 p. m. 


Owned by the Stockholders of the 
CITIZENS 


Third and Broadway 





BANK 








BASEBALL IS THE COMMON GROUND ON WHICH ALL AMERICANS 
MEET. THERE IS AN UNDENIABLE APPEAL IN THIS MES- 
SAGE COUCHED IN THE VERNACULAR OF THE ‘*‘ GAME 
OF GAMES.”” 
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‘How Banks Are Advertising 


In these columns each month current publicity | 


matter will be reviewed and criticized 


SOME WESTERN BANK provident, far-sighted man 


and banks his 


PUBLICITY that saves 
, . earnings. 
By W. B. Sropparp Let me cite a few specific 


examples of bank publicity 
adopted by a number of hus- 
tling western banks: 


@The Merchants Bank, 
Denver, Colo., showed in a 
glass case an old-fashioned 
hour-glass in operation, and 
around it a number of perti- 
nent little cards. Just above 
the glass: 


T is certainly not the fault 

of the banks if people are 
not taught to be thrifty, for 
it is preached to them in the 
cars, in the newspapers and 
in cards in the bank win- 
dows from one year’s end to 
the other. So great has be- 
come this competition in ad- 
vertising that the banker now 
needs to spend as much 
thought on his window dis- 
play and newspaper ads as 
does the dry goods man and 
grocer. Conventional cards 
preaching general platitudes 
will not do. To attract at- 
tention and—what more 
important—the dimes and 
dollars of the people, a bank 
ad must now be novel, dis- 


SANDS OF YOUR 


ARE RUN 


WHEN THE 
LIFE 
will you have to worry about 
the welfare of those depend- 
ent upon you? Start a sav- 
ings account with us to-day 

NOW — one dollar will do 
t. 


is 


Others were: 


Big fortunes have always 


tinctive, and specific. It : 

ene I been based upon habits of 

must be novel in order to thrift 

rivet the attention of the “"—~ J; 

throng hurrying past, who — a savings account 
to-day. 


will not stop to read a pure- 
ly conventional sign; it must 
be distinctive, in keeping) Have you saved anything 
with the solid financial char- TO-DAY? 
acter of the institution; for This WEEK? 
no — how great “a This YEAR? 
craze for cheapness in other |,,, 
: ! |Turn over a new leaf. Start 
lines people fight shy of a , 
: , |a Savings account now. 
cheap looking bank; and last : 
; -¢. g _|ONE DOLLAR is all you need. 
ot all, it must be specific, for -, nee eames 
Opportunities are passing by 
there are almost as many ,. ; : 
; . ~ like the sands of time. 
ways in which people can|,,_ 1. . 
: ., |If a big opportunity came to 
save money as to spend it,| 1 
: : vou to-day would you have 
and the bank that tells just’ ; : : 
vaeep : the money to take advan- 
WHY a man should put his ne 
money there, and just what ing of Bi 
: Me ju Start a savings account TO- 


reward ie will “gga for DAY and start on the road 
capital invested, is bound to sin 
to Future Prosperity. 


receive the first considera- 
tion of all thinking citizens @The Farmers and Mer- 
chants Bank, Long Beach, 


—and it is the thinking, 
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Cal., appeals especially to 
youths who cannot deposit 
much, but who are urged to 
get the habit of regular sav- 
ing, so that when they earn 
more they can save more. 
This bank, through ads in the 
paper and cards in the win- 
dow, offered to pay one dol- 
lar to every boy or girl who 
would guarantee to deposit 
a dollar a week for forty- 
nine weeks, the bank to de- 
posit the first dollar to the 
credit of the one starting the 
account. This is the way 
they put it: 

Boys anp Girts: Get the 
saving habit early in life. 

We will help you by giv- 
ing one dollar if you will 
agree to deposit a dollar a 
week for forty-nine weeks— 
and we will pay the first dol- 
lar. 

Payment is due on Mon- 
day of each week. 

The account matures 
fifty weeks. 

If by reason of sickness or 
other causes payments are 
not regularly made, date of 
maturity will be extended. 
It it is advisable, however, 
for your own good, that 
strenuous efforts be made to 
keep up the weekly pay- 
ments, as it is to form the 
habit of regular saving that 
this offer is made you. 

Withdrawal of account 
permitted at any time, but 
the first dollar deposited 
cannot be withdrawn until 
the account matures. 

Any number of payments 
may be made in advance. 


in 


In the beginning they is- 
sue to each depositor a card 
on which is printed: 

I will save one dollar a 
week for forty-nine weeks. 

Date. 
en eae $1.00 paid by bank. 
Serer 
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(There are fifty of these 
lines with space for a de- 
posit each week.) 

At maturity the Mer- 
chants and Farmers Bank of 
Long Beach, Cal., will, upon 
surrender of this card, at. 
your option deposit fifty dol- 
lars to your account in a 
regular savings bank, draw- 
ing interest, at four per 
cent., or pay you Fifty Dol- 
lars in gold coin. 


@The Guardian Savings and 
Trust Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 
showed a large black frame 
draped with the American 
flag, and at either side little 
cards lettered artistically in 
white and brown: 

“Economy makes happy 
homes and sound nations.— 
George Washington.” 

Save, and teach all you 
are interested in to save.— 
Thomas Jefferson.” 


Within the frame were 
photo engravings of Wash- 
ington, Adams, Jefferson, 
Madison, Monroe, J. Q. 
Adams, Jackson, Van Buren 
and Harrison, and at the bot- 
tom: “Our forefathers were 
thrifty and saving largely 
through necessity ; we should 
be likewise because of the 
many opportunities afforded 
a man with a savings ac- 
count. The ‘Guardian’ way 
will help you to save.” 


@A rebus that all could 
read, and that at the same 
time drove home the point in 
a very practical manner, was 
displayed by the Mutual 
Home and Savings Associa- 
tion of Grand Rapids, Mich., 
which showed in the upper 
left-hand corner of a brass- 
bound frame, ten dimes in a 
row. Just beneath them in 
white letters was printed 


“make a” and below it was | 
fastened a silver dollar, “and 
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a dollar at five per cent soon father talking earnestly to 
becomes” The sentence was |his boy, and beneath it was 
finished significantly by a /printed: 

two dollar bill in the lower | 
right-hand corner of the 
frame. | 


HAVE YoU A Boy? 


You want him to succeed 
as well as you have—or bet- 

@The People’s Trust and |ter. 

Savings Bank, Chicago, Ill.,| Is he on the right road 

displayed a lithograph of a|now? Can you do anything 











Please 
Remember 
that on 
October 
First 


Why 
x This 
secur Bank 


savings . 9 
Department For Your Savings? 
jes 1. ITS SAFETY 
Make UNQUESTIONED 
Your —being a National Bank 
Plans itis at all times under 
to start the direct supervision of 
your the United States Gov 
Account ernment, 
ser Sol 2. ITS AFFAIRS 
that ARE ABLY AND 
time CONSERVATIVELY 
MANAGED 
---Its Board of Directors 
We Will meet once each month to 
Allow review in detail the busi- 


You ness of the Institution 


interest for the preceeding thirty 
at the days. 

rate of 4. INTEREST AT 
Four FOUR PER CENT 

Per Cent “aper 
Every ~-per annum is paid on 
Three your Savings, Every 

Months Three Months. 


Why not get your bank book today? 
$1.00 will start an account. 





Lake County 
National Bank 



































IN THIS PLAIN AND FORCEFUL FASHION THE LAKE COUNTY NATIONAL 
BANK OF MADISON, SOUTH DAKOTA, CALLS ATTENTION TO THE 
BEGINNING OF A NEW INTEREST PERIOD AS AN OPPOR- 

TUNE TIME TO START A SAVINGS ACCOUNT 
61 
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Brother Banks 








HIGHLAND PARK, MICHIGAN 


12th. 1916 
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October Ist, 1910 
October ist, 1911 
October Ist, 1912 
October Ist, 1913 
October ist, 1914 


October Ist, 191 
Sept. 12th, 1916 








COMPARATIVE STATEMENT 
OF DEPQS 


Combined Assets Over 


$27,500,000.00 














849 1 

: o 379 6 Marsch 30th, 191 

897,139.66 April 30th, 1916 

2,739,700.36 May 30th, 1916 

8,324,762.74 June 30th, 1916 
15,884,594 80 July 30, 1916 

17,860,663 .00 August 30, 1916 








tice ae 
Bank of DETROIT 





HOW OUR DEPOSITS HAVE GROWN 


Pasx Stare 





DETROIT. MICHIGAN 
STATEMENT 
September 12th. 1916 


LIABILITIRS 
% 300,000.00 
100,000.00 
7,866.161.95 


$8.466.161.05 


$2.258,844.76 
3,010,746.34 


ie 


13,396 DEPOSITORS 











THESE ALLIED DETROIT INSTITUTIONS ARE THUS EFFECTIVELY I 


better than to start him sav- 
ing at the bank, and encour- 
age him to keep everlasting- 
ly at it? 

We will be glad to see him. 


@An advertisement that was 
read by practically every one 
who passed was also shown 
by this bank. In the window 
was a standard time clock— 
at which everybody glanced 
—and above it a slide in 
which the date of the month 
was inserted. Between them 
was a card: 


CHICAGO’S BOAST! 


Two hundred million 
savings! Are you one 
those who help to make 
these gratifying figures? 
not, start NOW. 


in 
of 
up 
If 


An electric bulb lights the 
clock and advertisement by 
night. 

Such practical devices as 
these impress upon the aver- 
age careless individual the 
advantages of small, regular 
savings, and the oftener he is 
confronted with practical fig- 
ures the sooner will he take 
the hint and start a savings 
account. 
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@The Second National 
Bank of Paterson, N. J., re- 
cently held its fourth annual 
flower show. The affair met 
with great success and at- 
tracted a great deal of inter- 
est and attention from the 
public. Wessels Van Blar- 
com, assistant cashier of the 
bank, who had charge of the 
arrangements, stated that 
the bank felt amply repaid 
for the work and expense 
which was given towards 
making the exhibit a good 
one. 

Prizes were given as fol- 
lows: 


1—For the best collection | 


of twelve dahlias, any class 
or variety, $2, $1. 
2—For the best collection 


of twenty-five dahlias, any) 


class or variety, $3, $2. 

3—For the best collection 
of fifty dahlias, and class or 
variety, $5, $3. 


4—For the best collection | 
of seventy-five dahlias, any | 


class or variety, $7, $5. 
5—For the best collection 
of 150 dahlias, any class or 
variety, $15, $10. 
6—For the best three 


INKED TOGETHER IN THEIR 


vases of three distinct varie- 
ties of flowers, $2, $1. 
7—For the best collection 
of eighteen or less gladiolas, 
$2, $1. 
8—For the best collection 
of twenty-five or less roses, 


$2, $1. 


@“Where Money Grows,” a 
monthly house organ that 
literally “pulls” and brings 
business to its publishers, 
the West Jersey Trust Com- 
pany of Camden, N. J., is 
/now in a position to furnish 
any bank desiring them ad- 
\vance proofs of this breezy 
|four-page, and eight-column 
newspaper, with permission 
to reprint. Each issue of 
this paper contains many 
snappy items to drive home 
the thrift argument and to 
promote a greater interest in 
\using the facilities of a bank- 
ing institution. All requests 
|for these proofs should be 
addressed to the secretary 
and treasurer of the com- 
pany, Charles H. Laird, Jr. 


'QIf anybody in Sacramento, 
Cal., didn’t learn of the com- 
|pletion of the new $250,000 
|Capital National Bank build- 
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ing it wasn’t the fault of the 
Sacramento “Bee.” On the 
evening of Monday, Septem- 
ber 4, this paper devoted an 
entire section to an account 
of the building, in which it 
also reviewed the history of 
the bank. Among the ad- 
vertisers in this section were | 
all the various firms which| 
had a part in the erection of 
the building, such as the} 
electrical contractor, the | 
painter, the plasterer, etc. | 
Besides these there was a| 
page of cards of congratula- | 
tions from various firms! 
throughout the city and also| 
a two-page spread of cards| 


of congratulations from the) 
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THIRD AND BROADWAY 
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A STKONG ‘*WILL”* ADVERTISEMENT 
OF A LOS ANGELES BANK 





street railway company to 
carry on a campaign for the 
savings accounts of its em- 


ployees. 


@ With the co-operation 
of Printers’ Ink, Babson’s 
Statistical Bureau, the 
Quoin Club (the National 
Periodical Association), the 
|American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association, the Pos- 
iter Advertising Association 
‘and others, John Ring, Jr., 
St. Louis, former president 
|of the Financial Advertisers 
| Association of the A. A. C. 
‘of W., has prepared the fol- 


banks of the Pacific Coast.|\charge of advertising, and | lowing estimate of the sums 


& 
NOTES 


@The Franklin Society of 
New York, an_ institution 
“for home building and sav- 
ings,” has been carrying on 
a consistent and effective ad- 
vertising campaign in the 
New York press. The so- 
ciety has not used large 
space, but in all its adver- 
tising offers literature for 
distribution and all inquiries 
are carefully followed. 
Henry A. Theis, vice-presi- 
dent and manager, is in 





Many of our chests im manufacturing 
and mercantile limes have found the 
banking service of the Company and the 
intelliguat co-cperetion of ito officers ia 
the heading of their fiesasial problems 
an umpartast factor 1s the progress and 
wucoem of ther enterprises 
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THE STATEMENT FOLDERS OF THE 


since he has been connected 
with the society’s affairs its 
assets have grown from 
$850,000 to over $2,200,000. 


& 


@Some time ago it was er- 
roneously stated in these 
columns that the Cedar Rap- 
ids Savings Bank was lo- 


cated opposite a car barn. | 


We have been informed by 


an officer of the company | 


that this is not the case, the 
bank merely having taken 
advantage of its proximity to 
the executive offices of the 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
At Clow of Besinews, Jane 8 1906 
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METROPOLITAN TRUST COMPANY 


‘annually invested in adver- 
itising in the United States: 


Newspapers .........-- $275,000,000 


Magazines and _ period- 
| MRED cncvcccecsscesce 70,000,000 
| Direct-by-mail ......... 100,000,000 


Boards and electric signs 55,000,000 
Theatre programs, cur- 


tain and miscellaneous 5,000,000 
Demonstrating ......... 18,000,000 
DOPGEE GRID cicncwcceses 10,000,000 


7,000,000 
6,000,000 


House organs ......... 
| Distributing ........... 


Farm and mail order.. 75,000,000 

Specialty advertising.... 30,000,000 
Total annual expen- 

GD cceweacies $651,000,000 


The tabulation is pre- 
sented merely as a rough es- 
timate. It is neither com- 
plete nor absolutely accurate 
‘of course. 





‘This Company acts as agent for inds- 
widuale ae well as executor of wills 
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and trustee of cetaten Ite specialised 
departments render expert service to 
clients and attend to all matters dows 
to the emallese detail with the utmost 
thoroughsess end deepatch J 
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OF NEW YORK ARE WORKS OF 


ART TYPOGRAPHICALLY AND HAVE A REAL ADVERTISING APPEAL AS WELL 
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CRACK SAFE IN| 
UNIVERSITY BLOCK | 
AND GET $3,000 


Loot Consists of $2,700 nl 
Bonds and About $200 
in Cash. 


NO CLUE TO RCBBERS 


Office of Insurance Company Is En- 
tered and Three Charges of Nitro- 
glycerin Set Off—Bonds of First 
Baptist Church Taken by Thieves. 





The safe in the offices of the North 
western Mutual Life Insurance com- | 
pany, Nos. 7-621 the University 
block, was blown some time Sunday 
sight by thieves, who escaped with 
erotiable bonds, $181 in cash 
al pieces of Jewelry. 
blowing is regarded by the 
me of th ost daring ever 
in this locality 
rtha Cooper, an emp! vy 
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bery 


Bertilion Clerk Wickens were detailed | 
They were unable to 
obtain a single clew that might aid} 
m in running down the robbens. 


Loosened Door Casing 
The detectives found that the thieves 





| Safe in University Block Wrecked by Thieves 
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It is b ed by the police that two 
three charges of nitro. 


which the men had v 
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Several Trips to that 
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Protect the Things You Value FROM Loss 
Don’t Merely Indemnify Them AGAINST Loss 


Any burglar who isn’t downright lazy can open the best 
private safe ever built; sufficient strength to resist a deter- 
mined thief would require prohibitive cost and weight. 


at high premium rates—can indemnify some purely monetary losses. 
No indemnity can be placed upon the worry and trouble 


incident to such recovery. And no amount of insur- 


Burglar imsurance 


ance, however promptly paid, can replace some articles 
you treasure for their sentimental attachment. 


Prevention im any event 1s better than cure. At a cost of less 
than one cent a day a Safe Deposit Box gies assured safe- 
keeping from every possibility of loss to all the things you 
treasure for any reason. Safe Deposit protection is based 
upon mammoth construction, quadruple time locking devices, 
and constant electrical and human guardianship. You never heard 
of a Safe Deposit Vault being burglarized or destroyed by fire! 





Full information regarding Safe Deposit Box rentals will be given you at the bank, or by mail. 
articles of value, trunks, paintings, silver, china, can be stored in the Safe Keeping Department Vaules. 


THE OLDEST NATIONAL BANK IN THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


ESTABLISHED 1863 VANDERBILT § ARE 
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THE FIRST NATIONALS PUBLICITY MANAGER WAS EVIDENTLY 


RIGHT ON JOB 
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A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF 
BANK ADVERTISING 
HE literature of adver- 


tising is amazingly pro- 
fuse. The uninitiated reads 
with the greatest wonder the 
list of books which have been 
published on this subject, es- 
pecially within the last ten 
years. Advertising as the 
vital dynamic force of every 
business has come to be al- 
most universally recognized. 

In the early days success- 
ful advertising was largely 
a matter of conjecture and 
experiment. Even today it 
is a delightfully uncertain 
quantity and no one can cor- 
rectly forecast the outcome 
of any campaign of publicity. 
Yet, already, much has been 
reduced to a science. Much 
valuable data has been col- 
lected, many valuable experi- 
ments have been made, many 
plans have been carefully 
tested. All this is now avail- 
able for the advertising man 
in permanent book form. By 
studying the literature of ad- 
vertising, he can save him- 
self much time and many er- 
rors. He must still think for 
himself and learn for him- 
self, but there is a great deal 
that others can teach him, 
and it is now in available 
ferm. 

This is none the less true 
of the specialized subject of 
bank advertising. The ad- 
vertising man of the financial 
institution will find a great 
mass of useful material ready 
for his use and if he is wise 
he will utilize it to the full- 
est extent. 





| Lewis, Elias St. E. Financial 
advertising, 
savings 


JULY 1916 


cial Libraries” contains a 
corefully compiled list of 
books on the subject of ad- 


vertising which was arranged | 


under the direction of H. H. 


B. Meyer, chief bibliograph-| 
ex of the Library of Con-| 


gress. 
x 


For the benefit of those 
who are interested in finan- 


cial advertising we reprint! 


herewith the list of books on 
this subject: 


Bailey, M. J. 
tem, Jan., 1914, v. 25: 37-40. 


Bank advertising and business| 


building. Bankers magazine, | 
Nov., 1913, v. 87: 542-543. } 


Building character and devel-| 
oping prosperity by educat-'| 
ing bankers and bank deposi- 
tors. Bankers magazine, 
Feb., 1915, v. 90: 186-208. | 

| 


Ellsworth, F. W. Building a! 
bank’s business. Bankers 
magazine, May, 1914, v. 88: 
558-563. 


How banks are advertising. | 
Bankers magazine, Nov.-Dec., 
1913, v. 87: 546-548, 670-676. 


How to advertise a bank; build- | 
ing up savings accounts—| 
commercial, investment, | 
trust and safe deposit adver- | 
tising—copy, mediums and| 
lists—a year’s house organ 
schedule complete cam-| 
paigns that paid; business} 
getting plans and methods | 
proved by 122 banks. 


How to increase a bank's de-| 
posits; tried out plans that/| 
attract commercial accounts | 
and savings deposits—adver- 
tising campaigns and ideas 
that pull—soliciting schemes 
and follow up systems that} 
produce’ results—T[etc.] 5th | 
ed., rev. | 


Hunt, C. Getting and holding 
bank deposits. System, Aug., 
1913, v. 24: 199-201. 


Ingraham, Alexander M. Judi- 
cious bank advertising; or, 
Methods of procuring new 
accounts and other profitable 
business. $.50: 


for commercial 
barks, trust, 





and 





A recent number of “Spe-| 


My bank. Sys-| 


title insurance, and safe de- 
posit companies, investment 
| houses, 

| MacGregor, Theodore D. Bank 
advertising plans, a book of 
practical suggestions. 





Pushing your business, 
a text-book of advertising, 
giving practical advice on 
advertising, for banks, trust 
companies, safe deposit com- 
panies, investment’ brokers, 
real estate dealers, insurance 
agents [etc.] 4th ed., rev. and 
enl, 





Two thousand points 
for financial advertising. 2d 
ed., rev. and enl. 

_ Mobilizing American 
dollars. Bankers magazine, 
Nov., 1915, v. 91; 658-666. 

Morehouse, W. R. Banking 


pictured in the movies. Bank- 
ers magazine, Feb., 1915, v. 
90: 174-184. 


Bank letters that pull 
and hold business. Bankers 
magazine, Feb., 1914, v. 88: 
157-163. 


Methods of bank adver- 
tising. Bankers magazine, 
Jan., 1913, v. 86: 58-61. 


Motion picture publicity 
by banks. Bankers magazine, 
Sept., 1915, v. 91: 401-406. 


Morison, Francis R. Banking 
publicity; a manual on the 
art of advertising the busi- 
ness of financial institutions, 








containing numerous prac- 
tical illustrations of appro- 
priate wording and _ typo- 


graphical arrangement of 
financial advertisements and 
forms of “follow up” letters. 


Rice, August E. Practical bank 
advertising; a cyclopedia of 
advertising information for 
financial institutions. 


Rothschild, Maurice M. Bank 
advertising. 


St. Louis bank stages financial 
romance. Bankers magazine, 
Nov., 1915, v. 91: 635-636. 


Vanderblue, H. B. Appeal of 
conservatism; developing a 
new kind of copy from old 
talking points in bank adver- 
tising. System, Nov., 1914, 
v. 26: 519-521. 


Weil, Harry E. Advertising 
which is not misleading. (In 
Investment bankers associa- 
tion of America. Proceed- 
ings, 1915. Chicago, 1915. p. 
70-76.) 


Wilson, E. B. Broader phases 
of bank and trust company 
advertising. Bankers maga- 
zine, July, 1915, v. 91: 28-35. 
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BOOK TALKS 
KEITH F. WARREN, Editor 
Monthly Book Section 
THE BANKERS MAGAZINE 


253 Broadway, New York 


JULY 1916 


@ Preparedness is the cry of 
the hour. Over one hundred 
thousand men and women 
have marched through the 
streets of New York in sup- 
port of the doctrine of mili- 
tary efficiency. Other cities 
throughout the nation have 
staged similar demonstra- 


tions. 
Oo) 


@'lhere is something about 
the call to arms and all the 
mechanism of military opera- 
tions which appeals to a 
nian’s imagination. Patriot- 
ism, almost a primitive in- 
stinct, is easily aroused by 
the sound of the bugle and 
the sight of the flag waving 
in the breeze. 


co 


@AII this is well and good. 
Sut there is another kind of 
preparedness and another 
kind of patriotism which are 
likely to be overlooked in the 
evthusiasm of the moment. 
Praise be to God, Americans 
are still prepared to die for 
their country, but are they 
prepared to live for it? We 
may soon be prepared for 
war, but are we prepared for 


& 


peace ? 


There is a preparedness 
which concerns bankers. In 
our economic and industrial 
lite there is probably no sin- 
gle factor which more closely 
efiects the happiness, pros- 
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perity and material comfort tery? Are we adequately 
of the people than the| prepared to meet the finan- 
proper and rational conduct cial responsibilities of the 
of our currency and banking | world-wide trade expansion 
system. It is only through which is likely to follow the 
tne mechanism of bank credit | present conflict? 

that the energy, the creative- 


ness, the thrift and the in- Fo 
ventive genius of the people 
may be capitalized and made Financial preparedness 
‘o add to the wealth and hap- reans more than three weeks 
piness of the country. et Plattsburgh, a khaki uni- 
form and marching off be- 
FO? hmd the band. There is no 


romance of glowing camp- 
@is the present financial fires about it. It means a 
structure of this country mobilization of trained 
rightly adapted to serve the minds. It means conscien- 
best needs of the nation in, tivus study. It means edu- 
peace as well as in war? cational evangelism and the 
Have we, as a nation, de-| arousing of the public inter- 
rived the greatest possible est in an issue which con- 
benefit from the financial ex- | cerns them more vitally than 
perience of other countries dreadnaughts and coast de- 
and from the lessons of his- fences. 








BANKING ANTHOLOGY 
VIII. 


A farmer—Jones—of Thompsonville, 
Was reputed very wealthy. 

He kept his money in a sock 
And thought it very stealthy. 

Many it will doubtless shock 

While others still will laugh and mock 

To think that Jones, with all his bones, 

Should keep them in a stocking. 


One day a rat, whose sordid taste 
Inclined to legal tender, 

Devoured the sock, ran off in haste 
And no receipt did render. 

It is a very solemn thing, 

It is to laugh and not to sing 

To have a rat, or mouse or cat 

Devour one’s legal tender. 


The news most killed poor Jones, I’m told, 
To think that in a stocking 

He’d kept his wealth and lost it all. 
It was distinctly shocking. 

Many, though, the rat will thank 

That Jones now keeps his cash in bank. 

When rats eat checks or books annex 

It’s never quite so shocking. 
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Wiest Wits Beales Ser the Bauer's Lilwery 


TRUST COMPANIES,| THE SAVINGS BANK AND 
THEIR ORGANIZATION, [TS PRACTICAL WORK. 
SENT. By Clay Hi AGE-' By William H. Kniffin, Jr. 
Revised and enlarged. 500) 550 pages, 190 illustrations, 
pages, bound in green cloth,| thoroughly indexed, hand- 
illustrated with forms, ete,| somely bound in red cloth. 


and carefully and completely | Pri : . 

: : : rice, $5.00, carria aid. 

indexed, Price $4.00 postpaid. | ‘ : Be Pp 

A new edition of Mr. Herrick’s| This book is without question 
valuable book on trust companies, | the most exhaustive and the most 
first published in 1909. The text | readable treatise on savings banks 
has been thoroughly revised and | ever written. The work of the 
brought up to date in every par- | 8@vings bank is treated from the 
ticular, and is unquestionably the | historical, theoretical, legal and 
last word on this important sub- Practical standpoints and every 
ject. In it Mr. Herrick has cov- | reader is impressed with the wide 
ered in detail the management | Scope and practical arrangement 
and operation of every department | °f the book. There are thirty- 
of a modern trust company and | eight chapters full of ideas and 
has interspersed his text with such | useful information. The topical 
a variety of tables, charts and fac | !ndex is especially complete and 
similes as to make the book abso- | Valuable, greatly enhancing the 
lutely indispensable for every |Teference value of the work. The 
trust company officer. actual or | Only authoritative and complete 
prospective. The author was for | Work on the subject. 
many years connected in impor- 


iti 
Pint, Cepacitics with the Cleveland | 47% ELEMENTS OF FOR- 


- EIGN EXCHANGE. By 
PRACTICAL INVESTING.| Franklin Escher. 160 pages, 


By Franklin Escher. 175) clear large type, cloth bound. | 


pages, handsomely printed 
and bound. Price, $1.50. 
| This book answers the ques- 


Posta x 
ge, 10¢ tion, “Where can I get a little 
Fills the long-felt want for a book from which I can get a clear 
book which, in simple and under- |idea of how foreign exchange 
standable language, tells all about works, without going too deeply 
securities as they are and as the into it?” The author combines a 
man who goes into the market | thorough practical training on the 
with money to invest will find | subject of foreign exchange with 
them. There is nothing of the/long experience in lecturing on 
theoretical treatise about “Prac- the subject at New York Univer- 
tical Investing.” It is just aj|sity. Covers the subject in such 


Price, $1.00, postpaid. 


plain, straightforward description|a way that a man who knows | 


of securities and the markets, little or nothing about it could 
made by a man who combines | pick up the book and within a few 
long practical experience in in-/| hours get a clear understanding 
vestment matters with the ability |of the causes which affect the 
to write about them clearly and | movement of foreign exchange, its 
interestingly. Mr. Escher knows | influence on the money and secur- 
what the investor needs to know ity market, etc. Invaluable at the 
and in this book he tells it. present time. 
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PUSHING YOUR BUSI- 
NESS. By T. D. MacGregor. 
200 pages, cloth bound, pro- 
fusely illustrated. Price, 
$1.50, postpaid. 


2000 POINTS FOR FINAN- 
CIAL ADVERTISING. By 
T. D. MacGregor. 170 pages, 
cloth bound. Price, $1.75, 
postpaid. 

BANK ADVERTISING 
PLANS. By T. D. Mac- 
Gregor. 200 pages, cloth 
bound. Price, $2.50, post- 
paid. 





| These books are indispensable 
|for the advertising man of the 
| bank. The first covers the gen- 
| eral subject in an instructive and 
| interesting way, with many illus- 
| trations of good ads, suggestions 
}and instructions, helpful and til- 
| luminating. 

| The second contains 2000 sug- 
| gestions for the wording of bank 
}and financial ads, bringing out 
| vital points in a clear and con- 
| cise way. 

The third covers the subject of 
advertising from _ still another 
| standpoint, illustrating and de- 
| scribing plans other than news- 
| paper advertising that have suc- 
|ceeded in building up important 
| institutions. 

Special prices for these books in 
combination. 


|THE BANKER IN LITER- 

ATURE. By Johnson Brig- 

ham. 250 pages, 17 plates, 

uniquely bound. Price, $2.00 
net. Postage, l4c. 

A book for every banker's pri- 
vate library and for reading in 
leisure moments. An admirable 
gift book for a banis man. Tells 


what prominent bankers have 
done in the realms of literature. 








ORDER BLANK 


THE BANKERS PUBLISHING Co., 
253 Broadway, New York: 


GENTLEMEN—Enclosed find check for $. 
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A NEW BOOK ON FI- 
NANCIAL ADVER- 
TISING 

E. HOLDERNESS, 


* assistant cashier of 
the Third National Bank of 
St. Louis, is the author of the 
latest book on financial ad- 
vertising—‘“Guide Posts to 
National Bank Publicity and 
Susiness Building.” 

That Mr. Holderness is 
well qualified to write a book 
of this kind none will doubt 
who has studied the adver- 
tising copy of the Third Na- 
ticnal Bank. Mr. Holder- 
ness has had charge of this 
copy and as a result the ad- 
vertising of this bank is 
widely known and highly re- 
garded by advertising men 
everywhere. 

In his book Mr. Holder- 
ness takes up and discusses 
in simple language all of the 
various forms and mediums 
of bank publicity. showing 
the relative importance of 
each and its adaptability to 
the needs of various kinds of 
institutions. 

In the back part of the 
book he reproduces a number 
ot advertisements, the pull- 
ing power of which have all 
been actually tested and 
clearly demonstrated. There 
are all kinds of ads. cover- 
ing all kinds of subjects and 
their study by the bank ad- 
vertising man _ would be 
highly educational. 

There is also a series of 
form letters to be used on 
various occasions, most of 
them adapted for the use of 
a savings department. 

This book is undoubtedly 
a valuable addition to the lit- 
erature of bank advertising 
and should be in the library 
of every bank man interested 
in the subject. The price is 
$10 per copy. 


A HISTORY OF PANICS 
IN THE U.S. 


THIRD edition, revised 

and enlarged, of “A 
Brief History of Panics and 
Their Periodical Occurrence 
in the United States” was 
published in May. This vol- 
ume, originally written by 
Clement Juglar, member of 
the institute, vice-president 
of La Société d'Economie 
Politique, has been translat- 
ed and edited with an intro- 
duction by DeCourcy W. 
Thom, former member of 
the Baltimore Stock Ex- 
change and of the Consoli- 
dated Exchange of New 
York. Mr. Thom makes, 
moreover, a valuable addi- 
tion to the present edition, 
which he has brought down 
from 1889 to date. This au- 
thoritative work is thus made 
serviceable for those who de- 
sire a complete record of 
economic disturbances in the 
United States. 


& 


ADVENTURES 
THRIFT 


VERY banker who is in- 

terested in the promo- 
tion of thrift in his commu- 
nity will want to read “Ad- 
ventures in Thrift,’ by An- 
na Steese Richardson. This 
is the story of one woman 
who undertook to find out 
low to keep house economic- 
ally, how to live for a third 
less, how to get her money’s 
worth. She explored and 
tested all the most modern 
methods of reducing the high 
cost of living. She discov- 
ered and weighed the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of 
buying from the grocer, at 
the municipal market, and di- 
rect by parcel post. She 


IN 


looked into the work of the 
National Housewives League, 
of co-operative buying clubs, 
co-operative stores and com- 
munal kitchens. And finally 
she solved her problem. 
Each chapter is crammed 
with first hand, complete, de- 
tailed information on the 
most modern ways of reduc- 
ing food expenses, and 
clothed in the garb of a 
story, brightly and _ intelli- 
gently told. ‘Adventures in 
Thrift” fills a want, inas- 
rauch as women’s periodicals 
have abounded in accounts 
of foreign housekeeping; the 
editorials of the daily press 
have discussed one organiza- 
tion after another; co-opera- 
tive shops have sprung up in 
our midst ; and our own farm- 
ers have tried to introduce 
their output through the par- 
cel post. Nowhere else will 
the reader find all the data 
gathered in such an accessi- 


ble form. 
& 


MONOGRAPH ON 
CEPTANCES” 


ECOGNIZING the im- 
portance of Accept- 
ances as a means of increas- 
ing and simplifying domestic 
and foreign trade, the Amer- 
ican Exchange National 
Bank of New York has pre- 
pared and issued an interest- 
ing and valuable monograph 
on this subject. 

Though long in use 
abroad, the system of credit 
based on Acceptances is so 
comparatively new in the 
United States it is not 
yet generally understood. Its 
fields of employment here, 
however, are broadening rap- 
idly and in an effort to fur- 
ther promote its development 
the American Exchange Na- 
tional Bank is presenting to 
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AN AMERICAN BANKING SYSTEM 








By CHARLES N. FOWLER, Member House of Representatives 
from 1895 to 1911, and Chairman of the Banking and Currency 
Committee for Eight Years—with an Introduction by ELMER 
H. YOUNGMAN, Editor of The Bankers Magazine. 








R. FOWLER has given long, painstaking and 
statesmanlike consideration to banking and 
currency problems and the fruits of his labor- 

ious devotion to these vitally important subjects are 
found in the book referted to above. In fact, not since 
the days of Alexander Hamilton and Albert Gallatin 
has there been anything pr: d in the banking and 
financial literature of America so sound, so compre- 
hensive and so absolutely and overwhelmingly con- 
vincing as the truths which Mr. Fowler clearly and 
logically sets forth in “An American Banking System.” 
He deals with principles that have been tested and 
vindicated in the banking systems of the world, and in 
many states of the American Union, and of whose 
fundamental character there can now be no more ques- 
tion than of the immutable forces of nature themselves. 


& 


Mr. Fowler's three main principles are: 

(1) That gold, and gold alone, is the only proper— 
indeed the only possible—form of money to be used 
as bank reserves if inflation is to be guarded against 
and Gresham’s law not set in operation with all the 
ruinous consequences. 

(2) That bank-note credits and bank-book credits 
are in character substantially identical: that they 
should be interconvertible; that both should be sup- 
ported by an adequate reserve of gold, and both sub- 
ject to the test of prompt redemption in that metal. 

(3) That any banking system devised to meet the 
needs of American commerce and industry should be 
based upon American experience and should follow 
the lines of evolution as marked out by the develop- 
ment of our clearing-house system. 


& 
He finds that the Federal Reserve Act violates each 
of these fundamental principles: 
(1) It provides a form of Government currency that 





will be available as reserves by state banks, thus vio- 
lating principle No. 1. 

(2) It does not provide for the automatic intercon- 
vertibility of book credits and note credits solely at 
the option of the man who wishes to use the credit, 
and who is the best judge of the kind of credit most 
convenient and serviceable to him, but sets up between 
the bank and its customers the intervention of a po- 
litically constituted board at Washington whose mem- 
bers, however wise and however well intentioned, can 
not possibly know the individual needs of the millions 
of people who daily deal with the banks, and that the 
Federal Reserve notes, being a form of Government 
currency, are not subject to daily redemption in gold 
through the clearings as bank deposit credits are and 
as bank notes should be; and therefore that these notes 
are in violation of principle No. 2. 

(3) That the Federal Reserve System, instead of 
following the line of experience as expressed through 
out clearing-house development, imposed upon the 
United States an alien and foreign system, disregard- 
ing to a large extent the natural lines of commercial 
and banking cleavage and setting up artificial lines, to 
the injury of many of the natural and legitimate finan- 
cial and commercial centers of the country, thus vio- 
lating principle No. 3. 


@ 


Mr. Fowler does not stop with criticism of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System, however. He proposes a com- 
prehensive measure, the direct antithesis of it—one 
that would rest absolutely upon the three fundamental 
principles above stated, and which would unquestion- 
ably give us (what the Federal Reserve System never 
can give us because it is fundamentally wrong in prin- 
ciple and structurally foreign to our experience) a 
banking system that is in principle as solid as Gibral- 
tar and in construction as suited to American needs as 
are the Constitution and the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. 
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BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
258 Broadway, New York 


Gentlemen:—Please send me one copy of ‘“‘American Banking 
System” by Hon. Charles N. Fowler, for which I enclose $1.00. 


July B. T. 

















How much are your 
accounts paying 
you? Areyoucarry- 
ing a lot of old busi- 
ness which brings 


you in little or no 
profit? In the July 
number W. R. More- 
house tells how to get 
more profit out of your 
old business by a pro- 
cess of “intensified culti- 
vation.” You will not 
want to miss this or 
the other helpful articles 

in the July number of 


ws BANKERS 
MAGAZINE 


NEW YORK 








| i 
ithe business men of the coun- 


try the most comprehensive 
and lucid work yet attempted 
on the Acceptance subject. It 
is written in language read- 
ily intelligible even to the 
uninitiated, and discusses the 
relative advantages and dis- 
advantages of Acceptance in 
a clear and impartial way. 
The history of bills of ex- 
change in the United States 
is briefly summed up, while 
the English, French and 
German credit systems are 
outlined in considerable de- 


tail. 
& 


Customer—“Have you’ my 
pass book?” 


Overworked Cashier — “Did 
you leave it with us?” 
Customer—“I don't know, 


but I thought you might as 
well look for it before I do.”— 
“Punch.” 








FINGER PRINT INSTRUC- 
TOR. By Frederic Kuhne. 
Bureau of Criminal Identi- 
fication, Police Department, 
City of New York. Cloth, 
155 pages, 11 folding plates, 
profusely illustrated. Price, 
$2.00. Postage, 15 cents. 


A text book for the guidance of 
Finger Print Experts and an in- 
structor for persons interested in 
the study of finger prints. Espe- 
cially valuable for savings banks 
interested in using a finger print 


‘identification system. 








THE PRACTICAL WORK 
OF A BANK. By W. H. 
Kniffin, Jr. 620 pages, hand- 
somely bound, fully _ illus- 
trated and cross indexed. 
Price, $5.00, carriage paid. 


The latest and most compre- 
hensive work on the methods of 
bank operation, containing the 
tested results of banking practice 
in the most progressively man- 
aged institutions in the United 
States. Particular attention is 
given to bank credit. The illus- 
trations cover every variety of 
form used in up-to-date institu- 
tions and the copious index enables 
the reader to find readily what- 
ever he is seeking. A monumental 
work and one every bank man 
should read and own. 
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BOK TALKS 


Some New Books of Interest to Bankers 


ADVENTURES IN THRIFT. 
By Anna Steese Richardson. 
Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, 


$1.25. Postage, 15 cents. 
The story of a woman who under- 
k to find out how to live for a 
third less, how to keep her house 
economically, how to get her 
oney’s worth, Interesting to every 
nker in the national thrift year. 


THE EARNING POWER OF 
RAILROADS. Compiled and 
Edited by Floyd W. Mundy. 


514 pages. Price, $2.50. 

\ complete, up-to-the-minute, 
statistical history of 160 railroad 
systems operating 250,000 miles of 
main track in the United States, 
Canada and South and Central 
\merica. 

Latest income accounts, dividend 
hanges, reorganization plans, 
Capitalization, bonded indebted- 
ess, mileage, operating statistics. 
Comparative tables showing re- 
sults over a series of years, en- 
abling the investor to ascertain for 
himself the improvement or retro- 
gression of the securities of the 
various roads. 

Eleven chapters of principles of 
analysis of railroad accounts. 

514 pages of solid information, 
printed on bible paper and bound in 
ficxible leather. 


WE. 
Author of 


By Gerald Stanley Lee, 
“Crowds.” 700 
pages. Price, $1.50. Postage, 

15 cents. 

“A confession of faith for the 
American people during and after 
war. <A study of the art of making 
things happen. A recommendation 
of the first person plural for men 
and nations.” 

OUR CHIEF MAGISTRATE 
AND HIS POWERS. By 
William Howard Taft, twen- 
ty-seventh president of the 


United States. 150 pages. 
Price, $1.50. Postage, 15 
cents, 


The six chapters included in this 
book were originally delivered by 
Mr. Taft at Columbia University, 
during the winter season of 1915-16, 
as the Blumenthal Lectures, under 
the general title: “The Presidency, 
Its Powers, Duties, Responsibilities 
and Limitations.” 


GUIDE POSTS TO NATION- 
AL BANK PUBLICITY 
AND BUSINESS BUILD- 





ING. 
103 pages. 


By M. E. Holderness. 
Price, $10.00. 


In this book the author endeav- | 
ors to tell the true story of bank 
advertising in simple language and 
just as he would talk to a banker- | 
friend who might come to his office | 
and ask advice on how to advertise | 
a bank. In the pages of the book| 
he lays down only those principles | 
which have been arrived at by actual 
practice. The specimen advertise- | 
ments are all of a series that have | 
been actually used. No advertise- | 
ment has been reproduced the pull- | 
ing power of which seemed doubt- | 


ful after having been tried out. | 





THE BOOK OF THRIFT. 
By T. D. MacGregor. 12mo., | 
Cloth. Price, $1.12 delivered. | 


For the banker who is anxious | 
to promote thrift in his community | 
and build up the savings _o~4 
ment of his bank no better book 
could be found. Is full of sound 
advice on thrift and saving, facts 
about saving, etc., of great value to 
the banker in preparing his savings 
bank advertising, getting out book- | 
lets, etc. 

FILIBUSTERS AND FINAN-}| 
CIERS. By W. O. Scroggs, | 
professor in the Louisiana | 


State University. Price, $2.50. | 


Postage, 15 cents. 


Professor Scroggs in this story 
of William Walker and. his asso- 
ciates, brings out many phases of 
Walker’s career, which hitherto 
have been overlooked or ignored. 
The forces underlying these vari- 
ous filibustering movements of the 
*50’s were exceedingly varied and 
complex and to describe them re- 
quires the telling of an interesting 
story, which the author of the pres- 
ent volume has handled with skill. 


BANK LETTERS. By W.| 
R. Morehouse, Pnblicity 
Manager of the German-| 
American Trust and Sav-| 
ings Bank of Los Angeles, 
Cal. 82 actual letters re- 
produced by multigraph. | 
Price, $5.00. | 


This is a series of s2 letters 
designed to meet every need of or- 
dinary bank correspondence. Spe- 
cial attention has been given to 
letters which build business for 
banks, create good will, and in- 
crease deposits. These letters 
have actually been used and test- 
ed by the author and are the re- 
sult of a number of years’ expe- 
rience in bank publicity and cor- 
respondence. 








AN AMERICAN BANK- 
ING SYSTEM. By 
Charles N. Fowler, six- 
teen years a Congressman 
from New Jersey and 
eight years chairman of 
the Banking and Currency 
Committee. Introduction 
by Elmer H. Youngman, 
editor of BANKERs MaGa- 
ZINE. Price, $1.00, post- 
paid. 


In this book the author not only 
questions the adequacy of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System to meet our 
banking needs and shows how the 
American people and American 
bankers are losing through its op- 
eration, but he proposes in its 
place a comprehensive banking 
plan which he cails “An American 
Banking System.” Mr. Fowler 
has had many years’ experience 
in banking and currency matters 
and writes as one of the leading 
authorities in this country. 


THE FEDERAL RESERVE. 
By Henry Parker Willis, Sec- 
retary of the Federal Re- 
serve Board. Price, $1. Post- 
age 15 cents. 


Supplies a concise, authoritafive 
study of our new banking system and 
the new “elastic” note issue from 
which the country expects so much. 
Mr. Willis discusses the theory of 
banking, supplies a background his- 
tory of American currency, and 
treats the Federal Reserve System in 
all its phases. It is a book of great 
value to every student of economics. 
An analysis of the provisions of the 
Reserve Act is given in an appendix, 
and there are two illustrative charts. 


HISTORY OF CURRENCY 
IN THE UNITED STATES. 
By A. Barton Hepburn, 
Chairman of the Board of 
Directors of the Chase Na- 
tional Bank. Price, $2.50. 15 
cents postage. 


This book gives all the essential 
facts as to currency, coinage and 
banking, as well as the indispensable 
political history connected with the 
subject. The aim of the work is to 
roduce a busy man’s library, to give 
Ean two covers a history which 
will enable one to ascertain any fact 
in relation to this important subject 
from the period of the colonies dowra 
to the creation of the Federal Re 
serve Banking System. 
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Ur. T. D. Merryman, 
6424 Pollard St., 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Dear Sir: 


May we suggest that the problem of Christmas giv- 
ing is most economically and easily solved when you give a 
Savings Account of $1.00 or more. 


Appropriate to tne occasion, we will enclose an 
embossed card of greetings and best wishes with every pase 
book, with space upon the card for your name; and to carry 
out still further the Christmas spirit, every pass book 
will be enclosed in a holly-decorated envelope and sealed 
with a holly tag. 


If it will inconvenience you in the least to call 
and make arrangements personally, just mail us your check 
or currency, give the name or names of those to whom you 
wish to present the Bank Accounts, with their addresses, 
and we will promptly attend to all details without expense 
to you. 


It may be of interest to you to know that among 
our depositors are many whose savings began when some 
friend presented them with a Bank Account for a Christmas 
present. As you well know that in saving money the start 
is everything, won’t you make the start for one or more 
of your friends this Christmas? 


Assuring you that a cordial welcome awaits them 
at this Bank, and with our best wishes for a Merry Christ- 


mas, we ere 
Yours very fruly, 
Vice President. 











This is letter 18 in a collection of eighty- 
two ‘Bank Letters’? by W. R. More- 
house. It actually secured 446 new sav- 
ings accounts for the German-American 
Trust and Savings Bank of Los Angeles, 
Cal. Send for our free booklet “Taking 
the Headache out of Letter Writing’’ 
which tells you how you can use this set 
of letters for increasing the business of 
your own bank. 


446 New Accounts! 














Bankers Pusiisuinc Company 


RR car eens 





253 Broapway, New York 


Gentlemen:—Please send us your free booklet, 
**Taxinc THE Heapacue ovt or Letrer Writinc.” 
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A COURSE IN FOREIGN 
TRADE 


O the banker who 

wishes to increase his 
knowledge of foreign trade 
an ample opportunity is pre- 
sented in a reading course 
on this subject which has 
been prepared by the Busi- 
ness Training Corporation 
of New York. The course 
will be under the direction 
of Dr. Edward E. Pratt, 
Chief of the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Com- 
merce, who has designed it 
to meet the need for sys- 
tematic means of training 


NEW EDITION OF THE 
“PRACTICAL WORK 
OF A BANK” 


HE first edition of the 
“Practical Work of a 
Bank,” by W. H. Kniffin, 


Jr., has been completely ex- 


vised edition is now ready. 
Bankers everywhere have 
received this book with en- 
thusiasm—not only because 
they were familiar with Mr. 
Kniffin’s writings, but be- 
because they knew that it 
was the most up-to-date and 
complete treatise on the sub- 
|ject of banking practice 





hausted and a new and re-| 





men to handle export work. | available. As a consequence 

In preparing the course, Dr. | the book is now in its second 

Pratt has had the codpera-|¢edition and the sales are 

tion of men prominent in the | continuing without a sign of 

various phases of export | decrease. 

activity, including: The new edition has been 
E. A. deLima, president, revised by the author, and 


Battery Park National Bank 
of New York; Phanor J. 
Eder, member of New York 
Bar; J. F. Fowler, vice- 
president, W. R. Grace & 


|while the text is substan- 
first edition, a few changes 


matter absolutely up to date. 


tially similar to that of the) 


have been made to bring the | 











Co.; Grover G. Huebner, 
University of Pennsylvania; 








Emory R. Johnson, Univer-|bett & Co.; Henry A. Tal-| 


sity of Pennsylvania; Philip| bot, secretary, R. F. Down- 


B. Kennedy, Commercial At-|ing & Co.; Edward Neville | 


tache at Melbourne, Depart- Vose, editor, Dun’s ‘“‘Inter- 
ment of Commerce; Paul R.| national Review.” and Wal- 
Mahoney, foreign depart-|ter F. Wyman, export man- 
ment, Remington Typewrit-| ager, Carter’s Ink Co. 

er Co.; E. C. Porter, sec-| The first text-book of the 
retary, American-Russian|course is entitled ‘“Eco- 
Chamber of Commerce; C.|nomics of World Trade,” 
A. Richards, manager, ex- /and is written by O. P. Aus- 
port department, Bowring & | tin, statistician foreign trade 
Co.; J. Santilhano, foreign| department, National City 
department, Guaranty Trust| Bank of New York. This 
Co., New York; Chauncey | volume contains an introduc- 
D. Snow, Bureau of Foreign|tion to the course, written 
and Domestic Commerce;|by Dr. Pratt himself, in 
Carl W. Stern, M. J. Cor-| which he discusses the vari- 








|ous factors which make for- 
eign trade a dominant factor 
‘in American commercial 
prosperity. 

Following the introduc- 
tion is the first text, which 
is written by O. P. Austin, 
| statistician of the National 
City Bank and formerly 
chief of the Bureau of Man- 
ufactures of the United 
States government. This 
part of the volume sets forth 
the underlying factors which 
control the world currents 
of foreign trade. Such sub- 
jects as the export of sur- 
plus production, export of 
capital, control of trans- 
portation, colonization and 
emigration, trade routes and 
trade centres, seasonal move- 
ment of commodities, arti- 
ficial stimuli to trade, pro- 
tection and free trade, are 
all discussed in an author- 
l\itative way. 

Other texts of the course, 
it is announced, will cover 
the practical features of ex- 
port work, such as_ the 
world’s markets, considered 
| from the standpoint of trade 
routes and strategic trade 
centres; export problems 
and policies; the functions 
and methods of the various 
classes of professional ex- 
port houses; organizing an 
export department for direct 
foreign selling; the selection 
and training of salesmen for 
the foreign field; shipping; 
financing; export technique; 
foreign and home law in 
their relation to export busi- 
ness; importing; factors in 
foreign trade-building, such 
as the tariff, merchant ma- 
rine, uniformity of laws and 
standards, etc. 
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@Autumn is with us once 
more. There is something 
in the air which seems to 
act as a tonic on men’s minds 
and energies. 
o 

@The crowds are returning 
to the cities, school janitors 
are getting out their brooms, 
theatrical notices once more 
blossom forth in the news- 
papers—everyone is back on 
the job. The New Season 


is on. 

2) 
@Fight it as we may, deny 
it if you will, there is always 
a certain let down in the hot 
summer months—a certain 
laziness of thought if not of 


act. 
& 

@We may do our daily du- 
ties whether it’s hot or 
whether it’s cool, but only 
the best of us take the same 
interest when thermometer 
hovers around the ninety 


mark. 

& 
@But the cool, crisp, invig- 
orating days of fall bring 
fresh energy, fresh ambition 
and renewed zeal. Work 
has lost its terror and life 
its ennui. 

Fe) 
@ Now is the time to eapital- 
ize all this energy by setting 
vourself some program of 
work for the coming winter, 
some definite plan of study 
which will make you a 
broader and more efficient 
man at the end of the year 
than vou are today. 
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A POPULAR BOOK 


¥ fen» Guaranty Trust 

Company of New York 
maintains a complete bank- 
ing library for the use of its 
officers and employees. In 
this library are six copies of 
“The Practical Work of a 
Bank,” by W. H. Kniftin, Jr. 
So far, according to the 
librarian, Miss M.  E. 
Youngs, these have been in 
constant use. 

The popularity of the 
book is evidenced from the 
following notice in the Au- 
gust number of “The Guar- 
anty News” 

““The Practical Work of 
a Bank’ by Wm. H. Kniffin, 


Jr., is one of our most pop- 





ular books. It contains sev- 
enteen chapters and over 600 
pages, explaining in detail 
the actual working of each 
department of a bank, and 
showing the methods used 
by the most progressive in- 
stitutions. It is thoroughly 
indexed. Mr. Kniffin, a bank 
officer of wide experience, 
and a well-known writer on 
banking topics, is fully qual- 
ified to write on the prac- 
tical side of banking. The 
Library has six copies of 
this book, and so far they 
have been in quite constant 
use. Those desiring to read 
the book can send in their 
applications, which will be 
given attention in order of 
their receipt.” 








And no more. 


(I always liked Jim— 


About his job.) 


He landed pretty soft. 


The way it always is. 


To knock you. 





BANKING ANTHOLOGY 
X. 


The other day at lunch 

I met some of the boys from the bank. 
They hadn’t changed much 

Since the days when I used to be 
Working with them behind the cages. 
Good enough fellows they were, 
Doing their day’s work each day 


“Boys,” I said, “How’s Jim getting along?” 


A quiet, studious sort of a chap he was, 
Different from the rest. 

He used to ask me questions 

About things that puzzled him. 

Once I loaned him a book— 

“The History of Finance”—I think it was, 
He said he wanted to know more 


“Oh, Jim,” they said, “why he’s an officer now. 
Had a drag 

With the Old Man for some reason. 

We never could see much 

To Jim that was any better than 

The rest of us. But that’s just 


Some people are born lucky!” 
I didn’t say anything but I knew 


That Jim had arrived at last. 
It’s a sure sign when folks start 
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TRUST COMPANIES,,; THE SAVINGS BANK AND 
a ate sane aden ITS PRACTICAL WORK. 
GROW A N - sate - 
MENT. By Clay Herrick. By William H. ‘Kniffin, Jr. 
Revised and enlarged. 500; 550 pages, 190 illustrations, 
pages, bound in green cloth,| thoroughly indexed, hand- 
illustrated with forms, ete, somely bound in red cloth. 


and carefully and completely : 5.00 ; id 
indexed, Price $4.00 postpaid. | Py SHOR, arenes pee 


A new edition of Mr. Herrick’s| This book is without question 
valuable book on trust companies, | the most exhaustive and the most 
first published in 1909. The text | readable treatise on savings banks 
has been thoroughly revised and ever written. The work of the 
brought up to date in every par- savings bank is treated from the 
ticular, and is unquestionably the | historical, theoretical, legal and 
last word on this important sub- | practical standpoints and every 
ject. In it Mr. Herrick has cov- | reader is impressed with the wide 
ered in detail the management (scope and practical arrangement 
and operation of every department ,of the book. There are thirty- 
of a modern trust company and (eight chapters full of ideas and 
has interspersed his text with such | useful information. The topical 
a variety of tables, charts and fac index is especially complete and 
similes as to make the book abso- | valuable, greatly enhancing the 
lutely indispensable for every | reference value of the work. The 
trust company officer, actual or only authoritative and complete 
prospective. The author was for | work on the subject. 
many years connected in impor- 
tant capacities with the Cleveland 
Trust Co. and speaks with author- 


ity. BANK LETTERS. By W. 


; ae Pe 
PRACTICAL INVESTING. R. Morehouse, Publicity 
By Franklin Escher. 175, Manager of the German- 


pages, handsomely printed 
and bound. Price, $1.50. 
Postage, 10c. Cal 


Fills the long-felt want for a ° 
book which, in simple and under- produced by multigraph. 
standable language, tells all about P : $ 
securities as they are and as the rice, $5.00. 
man who goes into the market , 
with money to invest will find This is a series of 82 letters 
them. There {is nothing of the | designed to meet every need of or- 
theoretical treatise about “Prac- |dinary bank correspondence. Spe- 
tical Investing. It is just aj cial attention has been given to 
plain, straightforward description | letters which build business for 
of ajccurities and the markets, | hanks, create good will, and in- 
made by a man who combines | oroase deposits These lett 
long practical experience in in- oes = _— OLeers 
vestment matters with the ability have actually been used and test- 
to write about them clearly and ed by the author and are the re- 
interestingly. Mr. Escher knows |Sult of a number of years’ expe- 
what the investor needs to know |Tience in bank publicity and cor- 
and in this book he tells it. | respondence. 


82 actual letters re- 


American Trust and Sav-| 
ings Bank of Los Angeles, 
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Worth While Books for the Banker’s Library 


PUSHING YOUR _ BUSI- 
NESS. By T. D. MacGregor. 
200 pages, cloth bound, pro- 
fusely illustrated. Price, 
$1.50, postpaid. 


|2000 POINTS FOR FINAN- 
CIAL ADVERTISING. By 
T. D. MacGregor. 170 pages, 
cloth bound. Price, $1.75, 
postpaid. 

|BANK ADVERTISING 
PLANS. By T. D. Mac- 
Gregor. 200 pages, cloth 
bound. Price, $2.50, post- 
paid. 


These books are indispensable 
for the advertising man of the 
bank. The first covers the gen- 
eral subject in an instructive and 
linteresting way, with many illus- 
trations of good ads, suggestions 
and instructions, helpful and fl- 
| luminating. 

The second contains 2000 sug- 
gestions for the wording of bank 
and financial ads, bringing out 
vital points in a clear and con- 
cise way. 

The third covers the subject of 
advertising from still another 
standpoint, illustrating and de- 
|scribing plans other than news- 
| paper advertising that have suc- 
|eeeded in building up important 
institutions. 
| Special prices for these books in 
| combination. 


“THE BANKER IN LITER- 
ATURE. By Johnson Brig- 
ham. 250 pages, 17 plates, 
uniquely bound. Price, $2.00 
net. Postage, l4c. 

A book for every banker’s prf- 
vate library and for reading in 
leisure moments. An admirable 


gift book for a bani: man. Tells 
what prominent bankers have 





done in the realms of literature. 
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THE BANKERS PUBLISHING Co., 
258 Broadway, New York: 
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The 
Practical 
Work of a 
Bank 


By 

Wm. H. 

Kniffin, Jr. 

Author of 

““The Savings Bank 
and its Practical Work”’ 


Second Edition 
Over 650 pages 


Illustrated 


Price $5.00 
delivered 








“One of the notable books 
of the year,” says the 
Commercial and Financial 


Chronicle. 











N the 600 pages of this book Mr. Kniffin covers 

every phase and detail of the operation of a 

modern bank. There is not a detail from the 
handling of the morning’s mail to the extension of 
credit, from the duties of the messenger to the 
functions of the president that he does not consider 
carefully and describe in an interesting way. 


Why You Should Own This Book 


By finding out how other banks and bankers 
have met the same problems which you are encoun- 
tering every day you will get some valuable side- 
lights on your own business. You will begin to 
see ways of increasing the efficiency of your own 
departments—of making the work of your bank 
run smoother—of getting the most out of your 
equipment. 


Deals With Every Practical Banking 
Problem 


There isn’t a single practical banking problem 
or detail of bank administration that this book 
doesn’t take up carefully and describe in detail. 
It treats of every phase of modern banking from 
the handling of the morning’s mail to the extension 
of credit, from the duties of the messenger to the 
functions of the president. 


How Other Banks Actually Conduct Their 


Business 


And, what’s more, it shows exactly how some of 
the largest banking institutions in the country 
carry on their business. It gives reproductions of 
the forms they actually use for their various ac- 
counts and points out how they handle every detail 
of their business. 


The Last Word 


This book is absolutely the Last Word on the 
subject. Mr. Kniffin, the author, has had a bank- 
ing experience extending over twenty-five years 
and is an acknowledged authority. But he has not 
depended upon his own knowledge and experience. 
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He has in addition gone to leading bankers 
throughout the country and received the benefit of 
their experience in various branches of banking. 
This knowledge and experience he has added to his 
own with the result that the “Practical Work of a 
Bank” is something more than a book. It is an 
encyclopedia, a complete text book for the student 
of banking. 


Special Attention Given to Credit 


Particular attention has been given to the sub- 
ject of bank credit, one hundred and fifty pages 
being devoted to that subject. On this subject the 
author writes with exceptional information and 
force, holding the prize offered in 1911 by the late 
James G. Cannon to the men of the New York 
Chapter of the American Institute of Banking for 
the best essay on this important topic. 


Other Topics Discussed 


Bank equipment is discussed in detail. The au- 
thor goes into the subject of the best arrangement 
of the banking room, the location of the cages, the 
best place for the officers’ quarters. He discusses 
filing, the various books used in the bookkeeping 
department, the statement system, employees’ pen- 
sions, days off, stationery and supplies, and the 
best methods of handling the mail. 


The price of this book is $5. Fill out the 
coupon and mail to us. The book will be im- 
mediately sent to you all carriage charges pre- 
paid on the receipt of your order. 





The Bankers Publishing Co., 


253 Broadway, New York. 

Gentlemen—Please send prepaid a copy of 
“The Practical Work of a Bank,” by Wm. H. 
Kniffin, Jr., for which we enclose $5.00. 


Name 


CO TT eT TORT 








A Few of the Topics 
Covered in the Book 


FUNDAMENTALS OF BANKING 


—barter and money 

—the evolution of banking 
—paper money 

—metallic money 

—trust, the basis of credit 
—bank note credit 

—limits of bank credit 
—functions of a bank 


ORGANIZING THE BANK 


—the men behind the bank 
—the charter 

—the directors 

—the president 

—the cashier 


DEPOSITS AND THE TELLERS 


—New York, the deposit center 
—competition for deposits 
—opening an account 

—the pass book 

—the receiving teller 
—endorsements 

—the paying teller 

—his duties and responsibilities 
—teller’s mistakes 

—cashing a chec’ 


CLEARING HOUSES AND COLLEC 
TIONS 


—varieties of clearing houses 

—getting ready for the clearing process 
—clearing house settlements 

—clearing house activities 

—clearing for non-members 

—the weekly report 

collections and the messenger 

—out of town collections 

—the machinery of collection 


THE BANK AS AN ACCOUNTING 
MACHINE 


—the accounts of a bank 
the books of record 





it of 
—the bookkeeping force 
—the chief clerk 
—controlling accounts 
—the ledgers 
—the numerical transit system 


LENDING THE BANK’S MONEY 


loans and credit 
—deposits often loans 
—aepplying for a loan 
—bookkeeping of the loan 
—maturity record 

as coll . 





—call loans 
—warehouse loans 


CHECKS AND THEIR COLLECTION 


—the bank check In commerce 
—srowth of bank checks 
—the city correspondent 
—the journey of a bank check 
—exchange charges 


EXAMINATIONS AND AUDITS 





lasses of bank e 4 
—examination by directors 
—what the examiner should know 
—how to make an examination 
—cash and exchanges 
—unsecured loans 
—collateral loans 
—verifying the labilities 
—little points for the examiner 


THB ESSENTIALS IN GRANTING 
CREDIT 


. 
—what is credit? 
—credit is ability 
—the psychology of credit 
—graming personal credit 
—persona! credit ratings 
—commercial credit 
—mercantile credit instruments 
—how to keep credit information 
—analyzing a credit statement 
—commercial paper 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC EX- 
CHANGE 


—underlying principles 
—instruments of foreign exchange 
—how exchange is bought and sold 
—its place in the banking scheme. 








: _Seaon ea 


STANDARD Y. M. C. A. 
TEXT-BOOK PRO- 
POSED 


EWELLYN E. PRATT, 
New York, chairman 
of the National Educational 
Committee of the A. A. C. 
of W., in his annual address 
at Philadelphia, spoke of the 
exceptional progress made 
during the last year in Y. 
M. C. A. advertising instruc- 
tion work, and spoke of a 
plan to standardize such 
courses so that standard ex- 
amination question blanks 
can be used and comparable 
results obtained. He said: 
“I feel sure that in no 
year has more been actually 
accomplished in standardiz- 
ing the work of the schools 
and Y. M. C. A.’s than dur- 
ing this past vear. This we 
owe to the intelligent and 
faithful chairman of our 
Committee on Schools and 
Y. M. C. A.’s, who is him- 
self a teacher of long stand- 
ing—Frank Leroy Blanch- 
ard. 

“Mr. Blanchard has been 
fortunate in having the ad- 
vice and support, on his 
committee, of the president 
of the Association of Na- 
tional Advertisers, E. L. 
Shuey, Dayton, who is a 
member of the International 
Educational Committee of 
the Y. M. C. A. 

“It is Mr. Blanchard’s 
and Mr. Shuey’s ambition 
that the advertising class 
work in schools and Y. M. 
C. A.’s shall be perfected 
and standardized; and one 
of the things felt peculiarly 
necessary to accomplish this 
result is the adoption of 
standard text-books upon 
which courses of instruction 
and examination questions 
may be based. To secure 
such text-books and a pre- 


scribed course of study that|use the libraries more in 


will meet with practically 
universal acceptance is the 


aim and will be the accom- | 
ness men had been far be- 


plishment of this committee, 
in the near future, I think.” 


& 
SOUTH AMERICAN 
TARIFF REPORT 


HE publication of a 

notable report on the 
South American tariff sys- 
tems is announced in a letter 
from Secretary Redfield to 
Secretary McAdoo. The re- 
port is issued by the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, and is 
much more than a mere re- 
print of tariff schedules. It 
is concerned chiefly with the 
actual application of the 


tariff laws and the spirit in| 


which they are administered, 
and is aimed to clear up 
many of the difficulties that 
have in the past beset Amer- 
ican exporters. 

The new report is entitled 
“Tariff Systems of South 
American Countries,” Tariff 
Series No. 34, and is now on 
sale at 25 cents a copy by 
the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, and by 
the District Offices of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce. 


& 
BUSINESS AND 
LIBRARIES 


OHN COTTON DANA 

of Newark, N. J., chair- 
man of the sub-committee of 
the National 
Committee of the A. A. C. 
of W. on libraries, in his 
report at the Philadelphia 
Convention, said business 
men and the public libraries 
have both been at fault for 
the fact business men do not 


Educational | 





solving their business prob- 
lems. 
He said American busi- 


hind the Germans in this re- 


spect, for while not many 


German cities have great 
public libraries like we do, 
the German business man 
has learned that he must 
read if he is to keep up. Mr. 
Dana said: 

“In this country business 
is unable as yet to take ad- 


| vantage of all that the world 


can tell, for several reasons. 
Here are two of them: Our 
active industrialists were not 
taught in school that they 
need to use print to keep 
posted, just exactly as do 
lawyers and doctors; and, 
our libraries, being burdened 
by an academic or ‘scholar- 
ly’ inheritance, have been 
unable to see that business 
is a very important part of 
their field of usefulness and 


'that they ought to work it 


and work it persistently. 

“As a result, business 
houses of every kind are set- 
ting up special libraries with 
experts in charge, who tell 
their employers every day 
what is the latest world 
news in their line; and pub- 
lic libraries are beginning 
to find that ‘business’ is part 
of their domain.” 








AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
INVESTMENT BONDS. By 
W. L. Raymond. 300 pages. 
Price, $3.00. Postage, 15 
cents. 


A complete practical and up-to- 


|date guide for the investor and 


business man, showing just what 
factors—historical, economic and 
industrial—must be considered in 
determining the investment value 
of every class of bond, both for- 
eign government and domestic. 
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Some New Books of Interest to Bankers 


FINANCING AN_ EN- 
TERPRISE. By Fran- 
cis Cooper. 500 pages. 
Price, $3.00, postpaid. 


A manual of information and 
suggestions for promoters, invest- 
ors and business men generally. 
Sets forth clearly the things 
which every investor needs to 
know before placing a dollar in 
any profit-sharing enterprise. 


NOTES ON FOREIGN 
EXCHANGE AND A 
FINANCIAL GLOS- 


SARY. By E. L. S. Pat- 
terson. Over 200 pages. 
Price, $3.15, postpaid. 


The book provides the banker 
with the means of ascertaining in 
an instant the procedure neces- 
sary in case of transactions with 
all countries with which his coun- 
try has trade relations. The 
moneys in use in all countries, 
down to the smallest subsidiary 
coins are explained and tabulated. 
Covers such topics as the follow- 
ing: Principles of exchange; a 
day in an exchange box; Great 
Britain; Continental Exchanges; 
foreign exchange; rates of inter- 
est: arbitrage: gold shinments: 
London, the international clear- 
ing-house: British acceptances; 
finance bills; war and exchange, 
Great Britain; war and exchange, 
North America, 


PRINCIPLES OF 
MONEY AND BANK- 


ING. By Harold G. 
Moulton. 500 pages. 
Cloth. Price, $3.00, de- 


livered. 


Part 1 pertains to Money; its 
nature and functions; its place in 
industrial society: its origin and 
development; primitive forms; 
the use of metals as money; the 
principles of coinage; experiments 
for increasjp repcy ; 
patnlism : 
























GUIDE POSTS TO NATION- 
AL BANK PUBLICITY 
AND BUSINESS BUILD- 
ING. By M. E. Holderness. 
103 pages. Price, $10.00. 


In this book the author endeav- 
ors to tell the true story of bank 
advertising in simple language and 
just as he would talk to a banker- | 
friend who might come to his office | 
and ask advice on how to advertise | 
a bank. In the pages of the book | 
he lays down only those principles | 
which have been arrived at by actual | 
practice. The specimen advertise- | 
ments are all of a series that have | 
been actually used. No advertise- 
ment has been reproduced the pull- 
ing power of which seemed doubt- 
ful after having been tried out. 





| 

THE BOOK OF THRIFT. 
By T. D. MacGregor. 12mo., 
Cloth. Price, $1.12 delivered. 


For the banker who is anxious 
to promote thrift in his community 
and build up the savings depart- 
ment of his bank no better book 
could be found. Is full of sound 
advice on thrift and saving, facts 
about saving, etc., of great value to 
the banker in preparing his savings 
bank advertising, getting out book- 
lets, etc. 


FILIBUSTERS AND FINAN- 
CIERS. By W. O. Scroggs, 
professor in the Louisiana 
State University. Price, $2.50. 
Postage, 15 cents. 


Professor Scroggs in this story 
of William Walker and his asso- 
ciates, brings out many phases o 
Walker’s career, which hitherto 
have been overlooked or ignored. 
The forces underlying these vari- 
ous filibustering movements of the 
*50’s were exceedingly varied and 
complex and to describe them re- 
quires the telling of an interesting 
story, which the author of the pres- 
ent volume has handled with skill. 
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AN AMERICAN BANK- 
ING SYSTEM. By 
Charles N. Fowler, six- 
teen years a Congressman 
from New Jersey and 
eight years chairman of 
the Banking and Currency 
Committee. Introduction 
by Elmer H. Youngman, 
editor of Bankers MaGa- 
ZINE. Price, $1.00, post- 

| paid. 


| In this book the author not only 

questions the adequacy of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System to meet our 
| banking needs and shows how the 
| American people and American 
| bankers are losing through its op- 
}eration, but he proposes in its 
|place a comprehensive banking 
plan which he calls “An American 
Banking System.” Mr. Fowler 
j}has had many years’ experience 
in banking and currency matters 
and writes as one of the leading 
authorities in this country. 


THE FEDERAL RESERVE. 
By Henry Parker Willis, Sec- 
retary of the Federal Re- 
serve Board. Price, $1. Post- 
age 15 cents. 


Supplies a concise, authoritative 
study of our new banking system and 
the new “elastic” note issue from 
which the country expects so much. 
Mr. Willis discusses the theory of 
banking, supplies a background his- 
tory of American currency, and 
treats the Federal Reserve System in 





* | all its phases. It is a book of great 


| value to every student of economics. 
| An analysis of the provisions of the 
| Reserve Act is given in an appendix, 
and there are two illustrative charts. 


‘HISTORY OF CURRENCY 

| IN THE UNITED STATES. 

By A. Barton Hepburn, 

Chairman of the Board of 

Directors of the Chase Na- 

| tional Bank. Price, $2.50. 15 
cents postage. 


| This book gives all the essential 

facts as to currency, coinage and 
| banking, as well as the indispensable 
| political history connected with the 
| subject. The aim of the work is to 
| produce a busy man’s library, to give 
| between two covers a history which 
| will enable one to ascertain any fact 
|in relation to this important subject 
| from the period of the colonies down 

to the creation of the Federal Re 
| serve Banking System. 
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Ur. T. D. Merryman, 
6424 Pollard St., 
Los Angeles, Cal, 


Dear Sir: 


May we suggest that the problem of Christmas giv- 
ing is most economically and easily solved when you give a 
Savings Account of $1.00 or more. 


Appropriate to tne occasion, we will enclose an 
embossed card of greetings and best wishes with every pass 
book, with space upon the card for your name; and to carry 
out still further the Christmas spirit, every pass book 
will be enclosed in a holly-decorated envelope and sealed 
with a holly tag. 


If it will indonvenience you in the least to call 
and make arrangements personally, just mail us your check 
or currency, give the name or names of those to whom you 
wish to present the Bank Accounts, with their addresses, 
and we will promptly attend to all details without expense 
to you. 


It may be of interest to you tO know that among 
our depositors are many whose savings began when some 
friend presented them with a Bank Account for a Christmas 
present. As you well know that in saving money the start 
is everything, won’t you make the start for one or more 
of your friends this Christmas? 


Assuring you that a cordial welcome awaits them 
at this Bank, and with our best wishes for a Merry Christ- 


mas, we are 
Yours very fruly, 
Vice President. 




















This is letter 18 in a collection of eighty- 
two ‘‘ Bank Letters” by W. R. More- 
house. It actually secured 446 new sav- 
ings accounts for the German-American 
Trust and Savings Bank of Los Angeles, 
Cal. Send for our free booklet ‘“Taking 
the Headache out of Letter Writing’”’ 
which tells you how you can use this set 
of letters for increasing the business of 


your own bank. 
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ACTIVE BUSINESS MEN 
INTENSE READERS 


sQYSTEM,” the Magazine 


of Business, has con- 
ducted an __ investigation 
among business men to de- 
termine whether or not the | 
average man is a student of | 
his business. The result of 
the investigation is given as 
follows in the October Bul- 
letin of the A. W. Shaw Co.: 
Of three hundred business 
men questioned in this inves- 
tigation fifty-seven per cent. 
indicated that they very 


earnestly read for the good | 


of their enterprises. Less 
than ten per cent. acknowl- 
edged that their business 


reading was spasmodic or en- 


tirely neglected. 


An executive of a New! 


York public utility company 
reads books and periodicals 
on business, “also standard 
literature and an occasional 
magazine for proper bal- 
ance.” One man in the rub- | 
ber business makes this in- 
teresting division of his read- 
ing: One-fourth 
comment, one-half efficiency 
reading, one fourth specific 
articles about the rubber in- 
dustry.” 

The typical answer as to 
what is read was: “Business 
and trade periodicals on my 
ewn and allied lines and 
books on business.” Appar- 
ently the rapid growth of | 
business literature is only | 
keeping step with the busi- 
ness man’s demand. A con- 
scious effort to strike a bal- 
ance between intensive study 


and broadening contact with | 


other trades and activities is 
typical of the answers. 


editorial | 


OCTOBER 1916 


A little less than fifty-sev- 


len per cent. of the men 
| . . 
| questioned, many not includ- 


jed in the similar percentage 
jalready mentioned, have : 
fairly definite schedule for 
their reading. More than 
four-fifths of these do part 
or all of their reading at 
home evenings. 

Some of the schedules 
should be intensely interest- 
ing to the copy writer or the 
advertiser who is selecting 
mediums. One man reads 
\from 7 to 8 p. A Mil- 
'waukee business man reads 
every noon hour, “except 
when the time is taken up 
|with some special luncheon 
or short walk.” 

Another man reads at 
|night, ‘“‘when all is quiet and 
the mind is rested from the 
work of the day.”” A similar 
plan was followed by the 
late Edward Tilden, the 
| packing house head, who did 
his reading “at the very end 
lof the day.” “Seven-thirty 
‘to 9:30 p. m.” is another 
ireading schedule. I. L. 
Herschman, sales director of 
the Trus-Con Laboratories, 
and others use the time they 
spend traveling for business 
reading. 

Wm. H. Ingersoll main- 
tains a library at his house 
|in charge of a skilled libra- 
\rian, who knows his range 
lof interest. Practically all 
busine ss reading that seems 
‘of value comes to the li- 
|brarian, who gives Mr. In- 


i) 


gersoll the reading matter 
that he finds necessary. 
A bank official says, “I 


read on Monday and Thurs- 


day evenings along the line 
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of banking, Tuesday and 
Friday evenings along the 
line of advertising.” F. E. 
Fehlman, vice-president of 
the H. W. Gossard Co., uti- 
lizes his twenty-two minutes 
on the suburban train to 
study some line connected 
with his business. The gen- 
eral manager of a large elec- 
trical manufacturing com- 
pany uses the street car in 
preference to the automo- 
bile whenever possible, be- 
cause, if relieved from driv- 
ing, he can read. 

Edward L. Ryerson, Jr., 
of Jos. T. Ryerson & Son, 
says, “We believe that we 
originated this circulation 
slip which you reproduced 
on the cover of March ‘Fac- 
tory. It gives me _ very 
valuable indications as to the 
use of the business period- 
icals we circulate.” Presi- 
dent Bliss, of the Regal Shoe 
Co., follows a similar plan 
of judging his men by the 
ambition and __ intelligence 
they show in reading. 

Twenty-nine per cent. of 
the men who answered clip 
or make notes and file the 
ideas they get from their 
reading. Many other inter- 
esting methods for getting 
practical results from the 
time spent in business read- 
ing are cited in “Getting the 
New Ideas First,” 
peared in August 

Certainly the 
business executive has be- 
come a busy reader for the 
benefit of his business. Add- 
ing that function to the regu- 
lar responsibilities of the day 
reduces the time for other 
reading to a minimum which 
must be used most carefully. 


which ap- 
“System.” 
American 
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BOOK 
KEITH F. WARREN, Editor 
Monthly Book Section 


THE BANKERS MAGAZINE 
253 Broadway, New York 


OCTOBER !916 
@Within another month the 
voters of the United States 
will be called upon to choose 
the man who shall guide the 
destinies of the nation dur- 
ing the next four years 

i 
@The framers of our Con- 
stitution realized that in or- 
der to keep our government 
truly representative it would 
be for suc- 
ceeding administration to put 
its record periodically to the 
acid test of public opinion as 
expressed through the ballot. 

a 
@ But in order that this test 
may be a real one and not a 
snap judgment it is the duty 
of every intelligent voter to 
make a careful study of the 
national issues. His final de- 
cision on election day should 
be the result of studiously 
and conscientiously acquired 
convictions, uninfluenced by 
any mere whim or passing 
fancy. 


necessary each 


oS 
@So today it is the duty of 
every banker to examine the 
record of the present admin- 
istration impartially and 
with an open mind, with a 
view to determining what it 
has accomplished towards 
the furtherance of a 
banking system and the up- 


safe 


building of the economic 
soundness of the nation. 

20% 

gy 


@ Has, or has not, the Fed- 


eral Reserve Act been based 


on the best traditions of 
American finance? How 
about the Farm Loan Act 


BOOK TALKS 


TALK S and the National Bill of Lad- future 


ing Act? How about the 
Eight Hour Law? Are you 
going to take somebody else’s 
word about these issues or 
are you going to study them 


out for yourself? These 
and many other questions 
present themselves to the 


voter this fall. 

FO 
@ It is on the intelligent and 
independent ballot that the 


of 
Just so long as issues 


our democracy 
rests. 
are determined on their own 


merits regardless of person 


alities, prejudices or the 
pressure of organizations, 
there need be no concern 


over the future of the na- 
tion. While it may not be 
true that the majority is al- 
ways right, it is pretty cer- 
tain that the enlightened 
majority always is. 








helpful and illuminating. 


2000 Points 


a clear and concise way. 


ALL 
FOR 


$4.00 





Three Books for 


Financial Advertisers 


Pushing Your Business 
By T. D. MacGREGOR 


Covers the general subject in an instructive and 
interesting way, with many illustrations of good 
ads, suggestions and instructions 


Advertising 
By T. D. MacGREGOR 


Contains 2000 suggestions for the wording of 
bank and financial ads, bringing out vital points in 


Bank Advertising Plans . 
By T. D. MacGREGOR 


Covers the subject of advertising from still another 
standpoint, illustrating and describing plans other 
than newspaper advertising that have succeeded in 
building up important institutions. 


which are both 
Price $1.50 postpaid 


for Financial 


Price $1.75 postpaid 


Price $2.50, postpaid 


$1.75 


YOU 
SAVE 
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la- Ur. T. D. Merryman, 
6424 Pollard St., 
be Los Angeles, Cal. 


al- Dear Sirt 


er- May we suggest that the problem of Christmas giv- 
ing is most economically end easily solved when you give a 
ed Savings Account of $1.00 or more. 


Appropriate to tne occasion, we will enclose an 
embossed card of greetings and best wishes with every pass 
a, book, with Space upon the card for your name; and to carry 
out still further the Christmas spirit, every pass book 
will be enclosed in a holly-decorated envelope and sealed 
with o holly tag. 


If it will inconvenience you in the least to call 
and make arrangements personally, just mail us your check 
or currency, give the name or names of those to whom you 
wish to present the Bank Accounts, with their addresses, 
and we will promptly attend to all details without expense 
to you. 


It may be of interest to you tO know that among 
our depositors are many whose savings began when some 
friend presented them with a Bank Account for a Christmas 
present. As you well know that in saving money the start 
is everything, won’t you make the start for one or more 
of your friends this Christmas? 


Assuring you that a cordial welcome awaits them 
at this Bank, and with our best wishes for a Merry Christ- 


mas, we ere 
Yours very fruly, 
Vice President. 











This is letter 18 in a collection of eighty- 
two ‘Bank Letters”” by W. R. More- 
house. It actually secured 446 new sav- 
ings accounts for the German-American 
Trust and Savings Bank of Los Angeles, 
Cal. Send for our free booklet ‘‘Taking 
the Headache out of Letter Writing’’ 
: which tells you how you can use this set 
of letters for increasing the business of 
your own bank. 
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The 
Practical 
Work of a 
Bank 


By 

Wm. H. 
Kniffin, Jr. 
Author of 

““The Savings Bank 


and its Practical Work*’ 


Seeond Edition 
Over 650 pages 
Illustrated 


Price $5.00 


delivered 





“One of the notable books 
of the year,’ says the 
Commercial and Financial 
Chronicle. 


















The New Revised — 
Out — Send for 


N the 600 pages of this book Mr. Kniffin covers 

every phase and detail of the operation of a 

modern bank. There is not a detail from the 
handling of the morning’s mail to the extension of 
credit, from the duties of the messenger to the 
functions of the president that he does not consider 
carefully and describe in an interesting way. 


Why You Should Own This Book 


By finding out how other banks and bankers 
have met the same problems which you are encoun- 
tering every day you will get some valuable side- 
lights on your own business. You will begin to 
see ways of increasing the efficiency of your own 
departments—of making the work of your bank 
run smoother—of getting the most out of your 
equipment. 


Deals With Every Practical Banking 
Problem 


There isn’t a single practical banking problem 
or detail of bank administration that this book 
doesn’t take up carefully and describe in detail. 
It treats of every phase of modern banking from 
the handling of the morning’s mail to the extension 
of credit, from the duties of the messenger to the 
functions of the president. 


How Other Banks Actually Conduct Their 


Business 


And, what’s more, it shows exactly how some of 
the largest banking institutions in the country 
carry on their business. It gives reproductions of 
the forms they actually use for their various ac- 
counts and points out how they handle every detail 
of their business. 


The Last Word 


This book is absolutely the Last Word on the 
subject. Mr. Kniffin, the author, has had a bank- 
ing experience extending over twenty-five years 
and is an acknowledged authority. But he has not 
depended upon his own knowledge and experience. 
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Edition is Just 
your copy today 


He has in addition gone to leading bankers 
throughout the country and received the benefit of 
their experience in various branches of banking. 
This knowledge and experience he has added to his 
own with the result that the ‘Practical Work of a 
Bank” is something more than a book. It is an 
encyclopedia, a complete text book for the student 


of banking. 
Special Attention Given to Credit 


Particular attention has been given to the sub- 
ject of bank credit, one hundred and fifty pages 
being devoted to that subject. On this subject the 
author writes with exceptional information and 
force, holding the prize offered in 1911 by the late 
James G. Cannon to the men of the New York 
Chapter of the American Institute of Banking for 
the best essay on this important topic. 


Other Topics Discussed 


Bank equipment is discussed in detail. The au- 
thor goes into the subject of the best arrangement 
of the banking room, the location of the cages, the 
best place for the officers’ quarters. He discusses 
filing, the various books used in the bookkeeping 
department, the statement system, employees’ pen- 
sions, days off, stationery and supplies, and the 
' best methods of handling the mail. 


The price of this book is $5. Fill out the 
coupon and mail to us. The book will be im- 
mediately sent to you all carriage charges pre- 
paid on the receipt of your order. 





The Bankers Publishing Co., 
253 Broadway, New York. 


_Gentlemen—Please send prepaid a copy of 
“The Practical Work of a Bank,” by Wm. H. 


Kniffin, Jr., for which we enclose $5.00. 


Name 


Oct A ddress 











A Few of the Topics 
Covered in the Book 


FUNDAMENTALS OF BANKING 


—barter and money 

—the evolution of banking 
—paper money 

—metallic money 

—trust, the basis of credit 
—bank note credit 

—limits of bank credit 
—functions of a bank 


ORGANIZING THE BANE 


—the men behind the bank 
—the charter 

—the directors 

—the president 

—the cashier 


DEPOSITS AND THE TELLERS 


—New York, the deposit center 
—competition for deposite 
—opening an account 

—the pass book 

—the receiving teller 
—endorsements 

—the paying teller 

—his duties and responsibilities 
—teller’s mistakes 

—cashing a chec¥ 


CLEARING HOUSES AND COLLEC 
TIONS 


—varieties of clearing houses 

—getting ready for the clearing process 
—clearing house settlements 

—clearing house activities 

—clearing for non-members 

—the weekly report 

—collections and the messenger 

—out of town collections 

—the machinery of collection 


THE BANK AS AN ACCOUNTING 
MACHINE 


—the accounts of a bank 
—the books of record 
—statement of condition 

—the bookkeeping force 

—the chief clerk 

—controlling accounts 

—the ledgers 

—the numerical transit system 


LENDING THE BANK’S MONEY 


—loans and credit 

—deposits often loans 

—applying for a loan 
—bookkeeping of the loan 
—maturity record 

—accounts receivable as collateral 
—call loans 

—warehouse loans 


CHECKS AND THEIR COLLECTION 


—the bank check in commerce 
—growth of bank chec 

—the city correspondent 
—the journey of a bank check 
—exchange charges 


EXAMINATIONS AND AUDITS 


—classes of bank examinations 
—examination by directors 

—what the examiner should know 
—how to make an examination 
—cash and exchanges 

—unsecured loans 

—collateral loans 

—verifying the Mabilities 

—little points for the examiner 


THB ESSENTIALS IN GRANTING 
CREDIT 


—what is credit? 

—credit is ability 

—the psychology of credit 
—granting personal credit 
—persona! credit ratings 
—commercial credit 

—mercantile credit instruments 
—how to keep credit information 
—analyzing a credit statement 
—commercial paper 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC EX- 
CHANGD 


—underlying principles 
—instruments of foreign exchange 
—how exchange is bought and sold 
—ites place in the banking scheme. 
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PAMPHLET ON COM- 
MERCIAL PAPER 


HE Bankers Publishing 

Company will publish 
within the next month a 
pamphlet entitled “Commer- 
cial Paper: Its History and 
Development and the Prob- 
able Effect of the Federal 
Reserve Act.” The author 
is John N. Eaton, assistant 
manger of the Industrial 
Trust Company of Paw- 
tucket, R. I. 

The text matter is based 
on an address delivered by 
Mr. Eaton before the Prov- 
idence Chapter of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Banking, 
part of which was published 
in the August Journal of the 
American Bankers Associa- 
tion. Mr. Eaton’s address 
has created so much interest 
in the banking public that it 
was thought advisable to get 
it out in pamphlet form. 
The text has been revised 
and amended by the author 
and a limited number of 
copies will be available for 
distribution at a price of 
twenty-five cents a copy. In 
spite of the wide interest 
among bankers in the sub- 
ject of commercial paper, 
there is surprisingly little 
material available for its 
study. For this reason it is 
expected that the publica- 
tion of Mr. Eaton’s paper 
will be widely welcomed. 

The high character of Mr. 
Eaton’s treatise is evidenced 
by the fact that the Federal 
Reserve Bulletin, the official 
organ of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, was sufficiently 
attracted by the article as it 
appeared in the Journal of 
the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation to comment on it, and 
to publish a large part of 
it in their September num- 
ber. 


BOK THILEKS 


PAINE’S BANKING LAW | 
SUPPLEMENT 


HF. 1915 and 1916 sup-| 
plement to  Paine’s 
Banking Laws, Seventh Edi- 
tion, has just been published 
and is on sale at 75 cents a 
copy. It contains the amend- 
ments to the banking law 
passed during the legislative 
sessions of 1915 and 1916 
and also the decisions under 
the banking and penal 
statutes, together with the 
opinions of the attorney-gen- 
eral, 

This supplement brings 
Paine’s Banking Laws down 
to date. This book and the 
supplement was written by 
Willis S. Paine, LL.D., for- 
mer Superintendent of Bank- 
ing of the State of New 
York, and is regarded as au- 
thoritative. The work cov- 
ers the ground so complete- 
lv as to be a library of refer- 
ence. Everything bearing on 
the subjects treated, how- 
ever remotely, is incorporat- 
ed, and the banker needs no 
other work of reference to 
acquaint himself with the re- 
quirements, the obligations, 
and the legal limitations of 
the banking business. 


& 
COURSES IN FINANCE 


HE Wall Street branch 

of New York Univer- 

sity has announced that its 

courses in finance, brokerage, 

insurance, accounting and 

financial law will begin the 

first week in October in the 

Broad Exchange building at 
25 Broad street. 

The Wall street branch 
was started as an experi- 
ment, a number of prominent 
men of the financial district 
having joined with the Uni- 
versity authorities to develop 
a scheme of practical educa- 


tion for young business men 
that would meet their needs 
directly. That the project 
was a success is evidenced 
by the recent announcement 
that the branch has been 
made a regular and perma 
nent department of th 
University. The schedule 
has been greatly enlarged 
for the coming year, under 
the leadership of the new di 
rector, A. W. Taylor. 

Many of the instructors 
are from the large business 
houses of the district who 
have demonstrated their abil 
itv to teach. Several mem 
bers of the staff of the 
Sehool of Commerce at 
Washington square also give 
instruction. 

The purpose of the Wall 
street branch is to offer to 
the men in the Wall street 
district high-grade univer- 
sity teaching containing prin- 
ciples and actual practice at 
a time convenient for them 
to attend. The courses are 
offered at 5:15-7 p. m. once 
a week. University credit is 
granted for these courses on 
the same basis as work given 
elsewhere. The character of 
the work and the convenient 
time arrangement of the 
schedule have brought a 
hearty response from the 
business district. There were 
approximately 600 enrolled 
last vear—it is expected that 
this number will be largely 
increased this year. This is 
a unique institution in that 
it has brought the highest 
grade instruction 
into the best laboratory to be 
found anywhere—the finan- 
cial district of Wall street. 

& 

“My boy, you we 
thrift.” 

“I know, dad, but I haven't got 
the tools.” 

“What do you mean by that?” — 

“If you'll let me have the five d« 


lars I need I’ll see how long I cat 
make it last.”—Detroit Free Press 


possible 


to practice 
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BOK TALKS 


Some New Books of Interest to Bankers 


,FINANCING AN_ EN- 
TERPRISE. By Fran- 
cis Cooper. 500 pages. 
Price, $3.00, postpaid. 


A manual of information and 
suggestions for promoters, invest- 
ors and business men generally. 
Sets forth clearly the things 
which every investor needs to 
know before placing a dollar in 
any profit-sharing enterprise. 


NOTES ON FOREIGN 
EXCHANGE AND A 
FINANCIAL GLOS- 
SARY. By E. L. S. Pat- 
terson. Over 200 pages. 
Price, $3.15, postpaid, 


The book provides the banker 
with the means of ascertaining in 
an instant the procedure neces- 
sary in case of transactions with 
all countries with which his coun- 
try has_ trade relations. The 
moneys in use in all countries, 
down to the smallest subsidiary 
coins are explained and tabulated. 
Covers such topics as the follow- 
ing: Principles of exchange; a 
day in an exchange box; Great 
Britain; Continental Exchanges ; 
foreign exchange; rates of inter- 
est; arbitrage: gold shipments; 
London, the international clear- 
ing-house: British acceptances; 
finance bills; war and exchange, 
Great Britain; war and exchange, 
North America, 


PRINCIPLES OF 
MONEY AND BANK- 
ING. By Harold G. 
Moulton. 500 pages. 
Cloth. Price, $3.00, de- 
livered. 


Part 1 pertains to Money; its 
nature and functions; its place in 
industrial society; its origin and 
development; primitive forms; 
the use of metals as money; the 
principles of coinage; experiments 
for increasing the currency; Bi- 
metalism; paper money; the Sil- 
ver movement in the United 
States ; the control of price levels; 
the various forms of money in 
the United States and the prin- 
ciples of its regulation. Part 2 
relates to Banking; the varied 
forms, commercial, investment. 
etc.. and the varied services of 
each; the Nature and Function 
of Credit: Instruments of Com- 
mercial Credits: Principles of 
Commercial Banking: Relations 
between Banks: Bank Regulation: 
the Federal Reserve System; Co- 
operative Ranking Agencies: Agri- 
cultural Credit: Investment Bank- 
ing Institutions: the Inter-rela- 
tions of Financial Operations. 


GUIDE POSTS TO NATION- 
AL BANK PUBLICITY 
AND BUSINESS BUILD- 
ING. By M. E. Holderness. 
103 pages. Price, $10.00. 


In this book the author endeav- 


advertising in simple language and 
just as he would talk to a banker 
friend who might come to his office 
and ask advice on how to advertise 
a bank. In the pages of the book 
he lays down only those principles 


been actually used. ‘No advertise- 


ing power of which seemed doubt 
ful after having been tried out. 





THE BOOK OF THRIFT. 
By T. D. MacGregor. 12mo., 
Cloth. Price, $1.12 delivered. 


For the banker who is anxious 
to promote thrift in his community 
and build up the savings depart- 
ment of his bank no better book 
could be found. Is full of sound 
advice on thrift and saving, facts 
about saving, etc., of great value to 
the banker in preparing his savings 
bank advertising, getting out book- 
lets, ete. 


FILIBUSTERS AND FINAN- 
CIERS. By W. O. Scroggs, 
professor in the Louisiana 
State University. Price, $2.50. 
Postage, 15 cents. 


Professor Scroggs in this story 
of William Walker and his asso- 
ciates, brings out many phases of 
Walker’s career, which hitherto 
have been overlooked or ignored. 


ous filibustering movements of the 
*50’s were exceedingly varied and 
complex and to describe them re- 
quires the telling of an interesting 
story, which the author of the pres- 


HANDBOOK. By King- 
man Nott Robins. Cloth, 
204 pages and appendix. 
Price, $1.15, postpaid. 


Takes up comprehensively the 
question of rural credits. Useful 
to the student of the new rural 
eredits bill. Conditions obtain- 
jing throughout the United States 
j}are discussed. Mr. Robins, the 
jauthor, bas for many years been 
engaged in a business concerned 
|} with rural credits and has a pro 
}found knowledge of his subject. 





ors to tell the true story of bank | 


which have been arrived at by actual | 
practice. The specimen advertise- | 
ments are all of a series that have 


The forces underlying these vari-| 


ent volume has handled with skill. | 


THE FARM MORTGAGE | 


AN AMERICAN BANK- 
| ING SYSTEM. by 
Charles N. Fowler, six- 
teen years a Congressman 
from New Jersey and 
eight years chairman of 
the Banking and Currency 
| Committee. Introduction 
by Elmer H. Youngman, 
editor of BaANkers Maaa- 
zINE. Price, $1.00, post- 
paid. 


ment has been reproduced the pull- | 


In this book the author not only 
questions the adequacy of the Fed- 
}eral Reserve System to meet our 
| banking needs and shows how the 
|American people and American 
| bankers are losing through its op- 
}eration, but he proposes in its 
|place a comprehensive banking 
plan which he calls “An American 
|Banking System.” Mr. Fowler 
{has had many years’ experience 
in banking and currency matters 
|}and writes as one of the leading 
|authorities in this country. 


|THE FEDERAL RESERVE. 
| By Henry Parker Willis, Sec- 
| retary of the Federal Re- 
| gerve Board. Price, $1. Post- 
age 15 cents. 





Supplies a concise, authoritative 
study of our new banking system and 
|the new “elastic” note issue from 
| which the country expects so much. 
| Mr. Willis discusses the theory of 
banking, supplies a background his- 
| tory of American currency, and 
| treats the Federal Reserve System in 
| all its phases. It is a book of great 
value to every student of economics. 
An analysis of the provisions of the 
Reserve Act is given in an appendix, 
and there are two illustrative charts. 





|HISTORY OF CURRENCY 
IN THE UNITED STATES. 
| By <A. Barton Hepburn, 
Chairman of the Board of 
Directors of the Chase Na- 
tional Bank. Price, $2.50. 15 
cents postage. 


This book gives all the essential 
facts as to currency, coinage and 
banking, as well as the indispensable 
political history connected with the 
subject. The aim of the work is to 
produce a busy man’s library, to give 
between two covers a history which 
will enable one to ascertain any fact 
in relation to this important subject 
| from the period of the colonies down 
|to the creation of the Federal Re 
‘serve Banking System. 
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Worth While Books for the Banker’s Library 


TRUST COMPANIES, 
THEIR ORGANIZATION, 
GROWTH AND MANAGE- 
MENT. By Clay Herrick. 
Revised and enlarged. 500 
pages, bound in green cloth, 
illustrated with forms, etc. 
and carefully and completely 
indexed, Price $4.00 postpaid. 
A new edition of Mr. Herrick’s 

valuable book on trust companies, 

first published in 1909. The text 
has been thoroughly revised and 
brought up to date in every par- 
ticular, and is unquestionably the 
last word on this important sub- 
ject. In it Mr. Herrick has cov- 


ered in detail the management | 


and operation of every department 
of a modern trust company and 
has interspersed his text with such 
&@ variety of tables, charts and fac 
similes as to make the book abso- 
lutely indispensable for every | 
trust company officer, actual or 
prospective. The author was for 
many years connected in impor- 
tant capacities with the Cleveland 
_ Co. and speaks with author- 
y- 


PRACTICAL INVESTING. 
By Franklin Escher. 175 


pages, 
bound. 
Postage, 10c. 


Fills the long-felt want for a 
book which, in simple and under- 
standable language, tells all about 
securities as they are and as the 
man who goes into the market 


Price, $1.50. 


them. There is nothing of the 
theoretical treatise about ‘“Prac- 
tical Investing.’’ It is just a 
plain, straightforward description 
of securities and the markets, 
made by a man who combines 
long practical experience in in- 
vestment matters with the ability 
to write about them clearly and 
interestingly. Mr. Escher knows 
what the investor needs to know 
and in this book he tells it. 


handsomely printed | 


THE SAVINGS BANK’ AND 
ITS PRACTICAL WORK. 
By William H. Kniffin, Jr. 
550 pages, 190 illustrations, 
thoroughly indexed, hand- 

| somely bound in red cloth. 

| Price, $5.00, carriage paid. 


| This book is without question 
the most exhaustive and the most 
| readable treatise on savings banks 
lever written. The work of the 
savings bank is treated from the 
historical, theoretical, legal and 
practical standpoints and every 
reader is impressed with the wide 
scope and practical arrangement 
| of the book. There are thirty- 
|eight chapters full of ideas and 
useful information. The topical 
index is especially complete and 
valuable, greatly enhancing the 
reference value of the work. The 
only authoritative and complete 
work on the subject. 


[LAWS OF THE STATE OF 
| NEW YORK RELATING 

TO BANKS AND BANK- 
| ING. Annotated. By Willis 
S. Paine, LL.D. Seventh Edi- 
tion. Price, $3.50, including 
1916 supplement. 


Contains all of the laws relat- 
jing to banks, banking, trust in 
|}vestment, safe deposit, personal 
loan companies and brokers, pri- 
vate bankers, savings and loan 
associations, credit unions and 
the land bank. Also the acts af- 
fecting moneyed corporations gen- 


erally, including the stock cor- 
poration law. the general corpora- 
tion law, the negotiable instru- 
ments law, and those parts of the 
tax law and of the penal law ap- 


plicable thereto. 

PAINE’'S NATIONAL 
BANKING LAWS. Seventh 
Edition. By Willis S. Paine, 
LL.D. Price, $3.00, delivered. 


It contains the new Federal Re- 
serve Act as amended August 4, 


1914, the procedure in appeals 
from Federal Reserve decisions 
approved August 17, 1914, and the 
regulations of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, dated August 27, 1914 
The Federal Reserve Act is ana- 
lyzed and indexed in an exception- 
ally capable manner by the au- 
thor, whereby the reader can at 
once grasp the salient divisions of 
what is an exceedingly elaborate 
statute. The writer's treatment 
of this law is wholly original. He 
first shows in what way the Na- 
tional Bank Act is amended by 
the new law. Then each section 
is discussed and afterward the 
general effect of the law is 
treated. 

SUPPLEMENT TO PAINE’S 
BANKING LAWS. Seventh 
Edition. By Willis S. Paine, 
LL.D. 32 pages. Price, 75 
cents, delivered. 

Contains the amendments to the 
banking law passed during the 
legislative sessions of 1915 and 
1916; decisions under the banking 
and penal statutes, together with 
the opinions of the Attorney-Gen- 
eral, 

THE ELEMENTS OF FOR- 
EIGN EXCHANGE. By 
Franklin Escher. 160 pages, 
clear large type, cloth bound. 
Price, $1.00, postpaid. 

This book answers the ques- 
tion, “Where can I get a Tittle 
book from which I can get a clear 
idea of how foreign exchange 
works, without going too deeply 
into it?” The author combines a 
thorough practical training on the 
subject of foreign exchange with 
long experience in lecturing on 
the subject at New York Univer- 
sity. Covers the subject in such 
|@ way that a man who knows 
| little or nothing about it could 

pick ‘up the book and within a few 
| hours get a clear understanding 
|}of the causes which affect the 
| movement of foreign exchange, its 
influence on the money and secur- 
ity market, etc. Invaluable at the 
| present time 
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A. B. A. LIBRARY 

N her report before the 

American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, Miss Marian R. 
Glenn, librarian, said that 
the original book collection 
of less than 400 volumes has 
been increased to nearly 
3,000, of which only about 
700 have been purchased. 
Where there were only a few 
unused magazines five years 
ago, there is now a row of 
vertical filing cases contain- 
ing nearly 40,000 articles, 
addresses, pamphlets, pic- 
tures and clippings, mounted 
and classified according to 
the hundreds of financial 
subjects which they cover. 
Information which, five years 
ago, was unavailable to 
bankers except at great ex- 
pense of time and money is 
now easily supplied from the 
more than 30,000 card index 
entries which have been 
made to periodicals, books, 
reports and proceedings. 

Miss Glenn suggested for 
the consideration of the in- 
coming library committee, 
the problem of how the li- 
brary shall acquire that 
background of previous 
American experience in 
money and banking which it 
should possess, or to which 
it should have access, if it is 
to fulfill its function as the 
representative American fi- 
nancial library. There are 
several important private 
collections which will event- 
ually be available for pur- 
chase, and which properly 
belong at association head- 
quarters. Financial provi- 
sion should be made which 


NOVEMBER 1916 


least one of these collections, 
or permit the purchase of 
portions of other collections 
as they come into the mar- 


ket. 
& 
HISTORY OF PANICS 


A THIRD edition of “A’ 

Brief History of Panics 
and Their Periodic Occur- 
rence in the United States” 
was published the second | 
week in September by G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. The work 
is the joint product of Clem- 
ent Juglar, member of the 
Institute, vice-president of | 
La Société d'Economie Poli- | 
tique, and DeCourcey W.) 
Thom, former member of the | 
Baltimore Stock Exchange | 
and of the Consolidated Ex- 
change of New York. In| 
preparing the third edition 
Mr. Thom, who is the trans- 
lator and editor, has traced 
the history of panics from 
1899 down to date. 


| 


|abroad. Yet 
|like the gold at the foundation 


the new act he was able with 
a number of his neighbors to 
form a loan association and 
obtain the necessary capital. 

The other articie was en- 
titled “On the Curb,” by Al- 
bert W. Atwood, and ap- 


'peared in two instalments on 
‘September 9th and 16th. It 


contained an informing ac- 
count of the history and 
practice of the New York 
Curb Market. , 


& 


GOOD MANNERS HELP 


A merchant who returned 
from England just before the 
war broke out has been voluble 
ever since on the manners of 
the children he happened to 
meet abroad. Apparently 
American parents and schools 
do not lay on good manners the 
emphasis that they receive 
good manners, 


of all money, are current the 
world over. Emerson noted 
this: 

“Give a boy dress and ac- 


|complishments and you _ give 


co) 


INTERESTING 
ARTICLES 


HE “Saturday Evening 

Post” for September 
9th contained two articles of 
special interest to bankers. 
One of these was entitled 
“New Mortgages for Old,” | 
and was an exposition in nar- 
rative form of the way the 
new Farm Loan Act is sup- 
posed to work out in actual 
practice. A farmer tells how 
he found himself in need of 
funds for improving his 
farm and how by taking ad- 


TWO 





will secure an option upon at 





vantage of the provisions of 


‘him the mastery of palaces and 


fortunes wherever he goes. He 
has not the trouble to earn or 


|own them; they solicit him to 


enter and possess.” 

“All your Greek,” Chester- 
field wrote to his son, “can 
never advance you from secre- 
tary to envoy, or from envoy to 
ambassador; but your address, 
your air, your manner, if good, 
may.” 

“The difference between a 
well-bred and ill-bred man is 
this,” Samuel Johnson said. 
“One immediately attracts your 
attention, the other your aver- 
sion. You love one until you 
find reason to hate him; you 
hate the other until you find 
reason to love him.” 

Civility, polished manners, 
means much to a youth in his 
first position—Kansas_ City 


| Star. 
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KEITH F. WARREN, Editor 
Monthly Book Section 


THE BANKERS MAGAZINE 
253 Broadway, New York 


NOVEMBER 1916 


GF. W. Ellsworth, secretary 
of the Guaranty Trust Co., 
New York, at the recent 
convention of the American} 
Institute of Banking, point- 
ed out the fact that about} 
1,500 institute men had be- 
come bank officers. 


& 


@He also stated that when 
the new Federal Reserve 
Act was put into operation 
the commission formed to 
work out its practical inau- 
guration was composed en- 
tirely of Institute graduates. 


& 


@Every month we read in 
the papers of some Institute 
graduate who has been ap- 


pointed to a position of trust} 


in the banking world. It is 
safe to say that in the years 
to come a large percentage 
of the bank officials of this 
country will be A. I. B. 
graduates. 

& 


@This is, of course, a won- 
derful tribute to the accom- 
plishments of this excellent 
organization. But, it is no 
less a demonstration of the 
practical effectiveness of 
conscientious, organized) 
study of banking problems. 


& 
@The really efficient banker 


is always a student. Even)! 
after he has completed a 
course such as that offered 
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by the Institute he is always| which are constantly occur- 


(on the alert to keep in touch|ring. His mind must be al- 


with the latest literature|ways open for the new idea 
which pertains to his pro-|and the new way of doing 
fession. | things. 


& | & 


| 


@ Like the doctor or the law-| Q“Reading,” as someone has 
yer, he must be continually! put it, “makes a better man 
reading about the new de- for the job and a better job 
velopments in the business | for the man.” 








Three Books for 


Financial Advertisers 


Pushing Your Business 
By T. D, MacGREGOR 


Covers the general subject in an instructive and 
interesting way, with many illustrations of good 
ads, suggestions and instructions which are both 
helpful and illuminating. Price $1.50 postpaid 


2000 Points for Financial 
Advertising 


By T. D. MacGREGOR 


Contains 2000 suggestions for the wording of 
bank and financial ads, bringing out vital points in 
a clear and concise way. Price $1.75 postpaid 


Bank Advertising Plans 
By T. D. MacGREGOR 


Covers the subject of advertising from still another 
standpoint, illustrating and describing plans other 
than newspaper advertising that have succeeded in 
building up important institutions. 

Price $2.50, postpaid 


rok $4.00 = sve $1.75 
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446 New Accounts 





Dear Sir: 


ur. T. De 
6424 Pollard St., 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


May we suggest that the problem of Christmas giv- 
ing 1s most economically and easily solved when you give a 
Savings Account of $1.00 or more. 


Appropriate to tne occasion, we will enclose an 
embossed card of greetings and best wishes with every pass 
book, with space upon the card for your name; and to carry 
out still further the Christmas spirit, every pass book 
will be enclosed in a holly-decorated envelope and sealed 
with a holly tag. 


If it will indonvenience you in the least to call 
and make arrangements personally, just mail us your check 











or currency, give the name or names of those to whom you 
wish to present the Bank Accounts, with their addresses, 
and we will promptly attend to all details without expense 
to you. 


It may be of interest to you tO know that among 
our depositors are many whose savings began when some 
friend presented them with a Bank Account for a Christmas 
present. As you well know that in saving money the start 
is everything, won't you make the start for one or more 
of your friends this Christmas? 





Assuring you that a cordial welcome awaits them 
at this Bank, and with our best wishes for a Merry Christ- 


mas, we are 
Yours very fruly, 
Vice President. 











This is letter 18 in a collection of eighty- 
two ‘‘Bank Letters” by W. R. More- 
house. It actually secured 446 new sav- 
ings accounts for the German-American 
Trust and Savings Bank of Los Angeles, 
Cal. Send for our free booklet ‘“Taking 
the Headache out of Letter Writing”’ 
which tells you how you can use this set 
of letters for increasing the business of 
your own bank. 





Banxers Pusuisuinc Company 
253 Broapway, New Yor« 


Gentlemen:—Please send us your free booklet, 
**Taxine THE Heapacne out or Letrer Wartine.”” 























The 
Practical 
Work of a 
Bank 


By 

Wm. H. 

Kniffin, Jr. 

Author of 

**The Savings Bank 
and its Practical Work’’ 


Second Edition 
Over 650 pages 
Illustrated 


Price $5.00 
aelivered 





“One of the notable books 
of the year,” says the 
Commercial and Financial 
Chronicle. 














The New Revised 
Out — Send for 


N the 600 pages of this book Mr. Kniffin covers 
every phase and detail of the operation of a 
modern bank. There is not a detail from the 

handling of the morning’s mail to the extension of 
credit, from the duties of the messenger to the 
functions of the president that he does not consider 
carefully and describe in an interesting way. 


Why You Should Own This Book 


By finding out how other banks and bankers 
have met the same problems which you are encoun- 
tering every day you will get some valuable side- 
lights on your own business. You will begin to 
see ways of increasing the efficiency of your own 
departments—of making the work of your bank 
run smoother—of getting the most out of your 
equipment. 


Deals With Every Practical Banking 
Problem 


There isn’t a single practical banking problem 
or detail of bank administration that this book 
doesn’t take up carefully and describe in detail. 
It treats of every phase of modern banking from 
the handling of the morning’s mail to the extension 
of credit, from the duties of the messenger to the 
functions of the president. 


How Other Banks Actually Conduct Their 
Business 


And, what’s more, it shows exactly how some of 
the largest banking institutions in the country 
carry on their business. It gives reproductions of 
the forms they actually use for their various ac- 
counts and points out how they handle every detail 
of their business. 


The Last Word 


This book is absolutely the Last Word on the 
subject. Mr. Kniffin, the author, has had a bank- 
ing experience extending over twenty-five years 
and is an acknowledged authority. But he has not 
depended upon his own knowledge and experience. 
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Edition is Just 
your copy today 


He has in addition gone to leading bankers 
throughout the country and received the benefit of 
their experience in various branches of banking. 
This knowledge and experience he has added to his 
own with the result that the “Practical Work of a 
Bank” is something more than a book. It is an 
encyclopedia, a complete text book for the student 
of banking. 


Special Attention Given to Credit 


Particular attention has been given to the sub- 
ject of bank credit, one hundred and fifty pages 
being devoted to that subject. On this subject the 
author writes with exceptional information and 
force, holding the prize offered in 1911 by the late 
James G. Cannon to the men of the New York 
Chapter of the American Institute of Banking for 
the best essay on this important topic. 


Other Topics Discussed 


Bank equipment is discussed in detail. The au- 
thor goes into the subject of the best arrangement 
of the banking room, the location of the cages, the 
best place for the officers’ quarters. He discusses 
filing, the various books used in the bookkeeping 
department, the statement system, employees’ pen- 
sions, days off, stationery and supplies, and the 
best methods of handling the mail. 


The price of this book is $5. Fill out the 
coupon and mail to us. The book will be im- 
mediately sent to you all carriage charges pre- 
paid on the receipt of your order. 





The Bankers Publishing Co., 
253 Broadway, New York. 


Gentlemen—Please send prepaid a copy of 
“The Practical Work of a Bank,” by Wm. H. 
Kniffin, Jr., for which we enclose $5.00. 
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A Few of the Topics 
Covered in the Book 


FUNDAMENTALS OF BANKING 


—barter and money 

—the evolution of banking 
—paper money 

—metallic money 

—trust, the basis of credit 

—bank note credit 

—limits of bank credit 

—functions of a bank 


ORGANIZING THE BANE 


—the men behind the bank 
—the charter 

—the directors 

—the president 

—the cashier 


DEPOSITS AND THE TELLERS 


—New York, the deposit center 
—competition for deposits 
—opening an account 

—the pass book 

—the receiving teller 
—endorsements 

—the paying teller 

—his duties and responsibilities 
—teller’s mistakes 

—cashing a checv 


——— HOUSES AND COLLEC 
TIONS 
—varieties of clearing houses 


—setting ready for the shenrtng process 
—clearing house settlements 
house 





—clearing tor me non-members 
—the weekly report 
collections and the messenger 
—out of town collections 

—the hinery of 4 


THE BANK AS AN ACCOUNTING 
MACHINB 
—the eng of a bank 
secese 





—the books 


—the bookkeeping force 

—the chief clerk 

a. accounts 

—the ledge 

—the numerical transit system 





LENDING THE BANK’S MONEY 


—loans and credit 
—deposits often loans 
—applying for a loan 
—bookkeeping of the loan 
—maturity record 





r ble as 
—call loans 
—warehouse loans 


CHECKS AND THEIR COLLECTION 
—the bank check in commerce 
—srowth of bank checks 
—the city correspondent 
—the journey of a bank check 
—exchange charges 


EXAMINATIONS AND mega 
of bank x 








—what the examiner should know 
—how to make an examination 
—cash and exchanges 

—unsecured loans 

—collateral loans 

—verifying the Mabilities 

—little points for the examiner 


THE ESSENTIALS IN GRANTING 
CREDIT 


—what is credit? 
—credit is ability 
—the psychology of credit 


—mercantile credit instruments 
—how to keep credit information 
—analyzing a credit statement 
—commercial paper 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC EX- 
CHANGB 


—underlying principles 
—tnstruments of foreign exchange 
—how exchange is bought and sold. 
—its place in the banking scheme 
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AN AMERICAN BANKING SYSTEM 








By CHARLES N. FOWLER, Member House of Representatives 
from 1895 to 1911, and Chairman of the Banking and Currency 
Committee for Eight Years—with an Introduction by ELMER 
H. YOUNGMAN, Editor of The Bankers Magazine. 








statesmanlike to banking and 

currency problems and the fruits of his labor- 
ious devotion to these vitally important subjects are 
found in the book referted to above. In fact, not since 
the days of Alexander Hamilton and Albert Gallatin 
has there been anything pr d in the banking and 
financial literature of America so sound, so compre- 
hensive and so absolutely and overwhelmingly con- 
vincing as the truths which Mr. Fowler clearly and 
logically sets forth in “An American Banking System.” 
He deals with principles that have been tested and 
vindicated in the banking systems of the world, and in 
many states of the American Union, and of whose 
fundamental character there can now be no more ques- 
tion than of the immutable forces of nature themselves. 


& 


Mr. Fowler's three main principles are: 

(1) That gold, and gold alone, is the only proper— 
indeed the only possible—form of money to be used 
as bank reserves if inflation is to be guarded against 
and Gresham’s law not set in operation with all the 
ruinous consequences. 

(2) That bank-note credits and bank-book credits 
are in character substantially identical: that they 
should be interconvertible; that both should be sup- 
ported by an adequate reserve of gold, and both sub- 
ject to the test of prompt redemption in that metal. 

(3) That any banking system devised to meet the 
needs of American commerce and industry should be 
based upon American experience and should follow 
the lines of evolution as marked out by the develop- 
ment of our clearing-house system. 


2° 
He finds that the Federal Reserve Act violates each 
of these fundamental principles: 
(1) It provides a form of Government currency that 





M: FOWLER has given long, painstaking and 














will be available as reserves by state banks, thus vio- 
lating principle No. 1. 

(2) It does not provide for the automatic intercon- 
vertibility of book credits and note credits solely at 
the option of the man who wishes to use the credit, 
and who is the best judge of the kind of credit most 
convenient and serviceable to him, but sets up between 
the bank and its customers the intervention of a po- 
litically constituted board at Washington whose mem- 
bers, however wise and however well intentioned, can 
not possibly know the individual needs of the millions 
of people who daily deal with the banks, and that the 
Federal Reserve notes, being a form of Government 
currency, are not subject to daily redemption in gold 
through the clearings as bank deposit credits are and 
as bank notes should be; and therefore that these notes 
are in violation of principle No. 2. 

(3) That the Federal Reserve System, instead of 
following the line of experience as expressed through 
out clearing-house development, imposed upon the 
United States an alien and foreign system, disregard- 
ing to a large extent the natural lines of commercial 
and banking cleavage and setting up artificial lines, to 
the injury of many of the natural and legitimate finan- 
cial and commercial centers of the country, thus vio- 
lating principle No. 3. 


2 


Mr. Fowler does not stop with criticism of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System, however. He proposes a com- 
prehensive measure, the direct antithesis of it—one 
that would rest absolutely upon the three fundamental 
principles above stated, and which would unquestion- 
ably give us (what the Federal Reserve System never 
can give us because it is fundamentally wrong in prin- 
ciple and structurally foreign to our experience) a 
banking system that is in principle as solid as Gibral- 
tar and in construction as suited to American needs as 
are the Constitution and the Decl of Independ 
ence. 








ORDER BLANK 





BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
258 Broadway, New York 


Gentlemen:—Please send me one copy of ‘‘American Banking 
System” by Hon. Charles N. Fowler, for which I enclose $1.00. 
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Some New Books of Interest to Bankers 


FINANCING AN_ EN- 
TERPRISE, By Fran- 
cis Cooper. 500 pages. 
Price, $3.00, postpaid. 


A manual of information and 
suggestions for promoters, invest 
ors and business men generally. 
Sets forth clearly the things 
which every investor needs to 
know before placing a dollar in 
any profit-sharing enterprise. 


NOTES ON FOREIGN 
EXCHANGE AND A 
FINANCIAL GLOS- 
SARY. By E. L. S. Pat- 
terson. Over 200 pages. 
Price, $3.15, postpaid. 


The book provides the banker 
with the means of ascertaining in 
an instant the procedure neces- 
sary in case of transactions with 
all countries with which his coun- 
try has trade _ relations. The 
moneys in use in all countries, 
down to the smallest subsidiary 
coins are explained and tabulated. 
Covers such topics as the follow- 
ing: Principles of exchange; a 
day in an exchange box; Great 
Britain; Continental BExchanges ; 
foreign exchange; rates of inter- 
est; arbitrage; gold shinments: 
London, the international clear- 
ing-house; British acceptances; 
finance bills; war and exchange, 
Great Britain; war and exchange, 
North America, 


PRINCIPLES OF 
MONEY AND BANK- 
ING. By Harold G. 
Moulton. 500 pages. 
Cloth. Price, $3.00, de- 
livered. 


Part 1 pertains to Money; its 
nature and functions; its place in 
industrial society; its origin and 
development; primitive forms; 
the use of metals as money; the 
principles of coinage; experiments 
for increasing the currency; BIi- 
metalism ; paper money; the. Sil- 


ver movement in the United 
States ; the control of — levels ; 
the various forms of money in 


the United States and the prin- 
ciples of its regulation. Part 2 
relates to Banking; the varied 
forms, commercial, investment, 
etc.. and the varied services of 
each; the Nature and Function 
of Credit: Instruments of Com- 
mercial Credits; Principles of 
Commercial Banking; Relations 
between Banks; Bank Regulation; 
the Federal Reserve System; Co- 
operative Banking Agencies; Agri- 
cultural Credit ; Investment Bank- 
ing Institutions: the Inter-rela- 
tions of Financial Operations. 


GUIDE POSTS TO NATION- 
AL BANK PUBLICITY 
AND BUSINESS BUILD- 
ING. By M. E. Holderness. 
103 pages. Price, $10.00. 


In this book the author endeav- 
ors to tell the true story of bank 
advertising in simple language and 
just as he would talk to a banker- 
friend who might come to his office 
and ask advice on how to advertise 
a bank. In the pages of the book 
he lays down only those principles 
which have been arrived at by actual 
practice. The specimen advertise- 
ments are all of a series that have 
been actually used. No advertise- 
ment has been reproduced the pull- 
ing power of which seemed doubt- 
ful after having been tried out. 


THE BOOK OF THRIFT. 
By T. D. MacGregor. 12mo., 
Cloth. Price, $1.12 delivered. 


For the banker who is anxious 
to promote thrift in his community 
and build up the savings depart- 
ment of his bank no better book 
could be found. Is full of sound 
advice on thrift and saving, facts 
about saving, etc., of great value to 
the banker in preparing his savings 
bank advertising, getting out book- 
lets, etc. 


FILIBUSTERS AND FINAN- 
CIERS. By W. O. Scroggs, 
professor in the Louisiana 
State University. Price, $2.50. 
Postage, 15 cents. 


Professor Scroggs in this story 
of William Walker and his asso- 
ciates, brings out many phases of 
Walker’s career, which hitherto 
have been overlooked or ignored. 
The forces underlying these vari- 
ous filibustering moyements of the 
*50’s were exceedingly varied and 
complex and to describe them re- 
quires the telling of an interesting 
story, which the author of the pres- 
ent volume has handled with skill. 


THE FARM MORTGAGE 
HANDBOOK. By King- 
man Nott Robins. Cloth, 
204 pages and appendix. 
Price, $1.15, postpaid. 


Takes up comprehensively the 
question of rural credits. Useful 
to the student of the new rural 
credits bill. Conditions obteain- 
ing throughout the United States 
are discussed. Mr. Robins, the 
author, has for many years been 
engaged in a business concerned 





with rural credits and has a pro- 
found knowledge of his subject. 





AN AMERICAN BANK- 
ING SYSTEM. By 
Charles N. Fowler, six- 
teen years a Congressman 
from New Jersey and 
eight years chairman of 
the Banking and Currency 
Committee. Introduction 
by Elmer H. Youngman, 
editor of Bankers Maaa- 
zine. Price, $1.00, post- 
paid. 


In this book the author not only 
questions the adequacy of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System to meet our 
banking needs and shows how the 
American people and American 
bankers are losing through its op- 
eration, but he proposes in its 
place a comprehensive banking 

lan which he calls “An American 
anking System.” Mr. Fowler 
has had many years’ experience 
in banking and currency matters 
and writes as one of the leading 
authorities in this country. 


THE FEDERAL RESERVE. 
By Henry Parker Willis, Sec- 
retary of the Federal Re- 
serve Board. Price, $1. Post- 
age 15 cents. 


Supplies a concise) authoritafive 
study of our new banking system and 
the new “elastic” note issue from 
which the country expects so much. 
Mr. Willis discusses the theory of 
banking, supplies a background his- 
tory of American currency, and 
treats the Federal Reserve System in 
all its phases. It is a book of great 
value to every student of economics. 
An analysis of the provisions of the 
Reserve Act is given in an appendix, 
and there are two illustrative charts. 


HISTORY OF CURRENCY 
IN THE UNITED STATES. 
By A. Barton Hepburn, 
Chairman of the Board of 
Directors of the Chase Na- 
tional Bank. Price, $2.50. 15 
cents postage. 


This book gives all the essential 
facts as to currency, coinage and 
banking, as well as the indispensable 
political history connected with the 
subject. The aim of the work is to 
roduce a busy man’s library, to give 
etween two covers a history which 
will enable one to ascertain any fact 
in relation to this important subject 
from the period of the colonies down 
to the creation of the Federal Re 
serve Banking System. 
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Worth While Books for the Banker’s Library 


TRUST COMPANIES, 
THEIR ORGANIZATION, 


GROWTH AND MANAGE- | 


MENT. By Clay Herrick. 
Revised and enlarged. 500 
pages, bound in green cloth, 


illustrated with forms, etc., | 
and carefully and completely | 


indexed, Price $4.00 postpaid. 


A new edition of Mr. Herrick’s 
valuable book on trust companies, 
first published in 1909. The text 
has been thoroughly revised and 
brought up to date in every par- 
ticular, and is unquestionably the 

word on this important sub- 
ject. In it Mr. Herrick has cov- 
ered in detail the management 
and operation of every department 
of a modern trust company an 
has interspersed his text with suc 
a@ variety of tables, charts and fac 
similes as to make the book abso- 
lutely indispensable for every 
trust company officer, actual or 
prospective. The author was for 
many years connected in impor- 
tant capacities with the Cleveland 
_ Co. and speaks with author- 


PRACTICAL INVESTING. 

By Franklin Escher. 175 
pages, handsomely printed 
and bound. Price, $1.50. 
Postage, 10c. 


Fills the long-felt want for a 
book which, in simple and under- 
standable language, tells all about 
securities as they are and as the 
man who goes into the market 


them. There is nothing of the 
theoretical treatise about ‘“Prac- 
tical Investing.” It is just a 
plain, straightforward description 
of securities and the markets, 
made by a man who combines 
long practical experience in in- 
vestment matters with the ability 
to write about them clearly and 
interestingly. Mr. Escher knows 
what the investor needs to know 
and in this book he tells it. 


THE SAVINGS BANK AND 
ITS PRACTICAL WORK. 
By William H. Kniffin, Jr. 
550 pages, 190 illustrations, 

| thoroughly indexed, hand- 

somely bound in red cloth. 

Price, $5.00, carriage paid. 


This book is without question 
the most exhaustive and the most 
| readable treatise on savings banks 
}ever written. The work of the 
|} savings bank is treated from the 
historical, theoretical, legal and 
practical standpoints and every 
reader is impressed with the wide 
| scope and practical arrangement 
of the book. There are thirty- 
eight chapters full of ideas and 
useful information. The topical 
index is especially complete and 


h | Valuable, greatly enhancing the 


reference value of the work. The 
only authoritative and complete 
work on the subject. 


LAWS OF THE STATE OF 
NEW YORK RELATING 
TO BANKS AND BANK- 
ING. Annotated. By Willis 
S. Paine, LL.D. Seventh Edi- 
tion. Price, $3.50, including 
1916 supplement. 


Contains all of the laws relat- 
ing to banks, banking, trust in- 
vestment, safe deposit, personal 
loan companies and brokers, pri- 
vate bankers, savings and loan 
associations, credit unions and 
the land bank. Also the acts af- 
fecting moneyed corporations gen- 
erally, including the stock cor- 
poration law, the general corpora- 
tion law, the negotiable instru- 
ments law, and those parts of the 
tax law and of the penal law ap- 
Plicable thereto. 


PAINE’S NATIONAL 
BANKING LAWS. Seventh 
Edition. By Willis S. Paine, 
LL.D. Price, $3.00, delivered. 


| It contains the new Federal Re- 
'serve Act as amended August 4, 








1914, the procedure in appeals 
from Federal Reserve decisions 
approved August 17, 1914, and the 
regulations of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, dated August 27, 1914 
The Federal Reserve Act is ana- 
lyzed and indexed in an exception- 
ally capable manner by the au- 
thor, whereby the reader can at 
once grasp the salient divisions of 
what is an exceedingly elaborat: 
statute. The writer's treatment 
of this law is wholly original. H« 
first shows in what way the Na- 
tional Bank Act is amended by 
the new law. Then each section 
is discussed and afterward the 
general effect of the law is 
treated. 

SUPPLEMENT TO PAINE’S 
BANKING LAWS. Seventh 
Edition. By Willis S. Paine, 
LL.D. 32 pages. Price, 75 
cents, delivered. 

Contains the amendments to the 
banking law passed during the 
legislative sessions of 1915 and 
1916; decisions under the banking 
and penal statutes, together with 
the opinions of the Attorney-Gen- 
eral, 

THE ELEMENTS OF FOR- 
EIGN EXCHANGE. By 
Franklin Escher. 160 pages, 
clear large type, cloth bound. 
Price, $1.00, postpaid. 

This book answers the ques- 
tion, “Where can I get a little 
book from which I can get a clear 
idea of how foreign exchange 
works, without going too deeply 
into it?” The author combines a 
thorough practical training on the 
subject of foreign exchange with 
long experience in lecturing on 
the subject at New York Univer- 
sity. Covers the subject in such 
a@ way that a man who knows 
little or nothing about it could 

ick up the book and within a few 

ours get a clear understanding 
of the causes which affect the 
movement of foreign exchange, its 
influence on the —_— and secur- 
ity market, etc. Invaluable at the 
present time. 
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BANKING AS A 
CAREER 
HE “Commercial and 
Financial Chronicle” in 
its issue of November 18 
published the following edi- 


torial on the value of study 
in the banking profession: 


Magazine writers delight 
to picture the dazzling ca- 
reers of some of our captains 
of industry, particularly 
those who have risen to high 
and profitable positions in 
the steel trade. No doubt 
such examples of success in 
the industrial world have a 
beneficial effect upon young 
men, as they are impressed 
by the rewards which come 
to industry, loyalty to an 
employing corporation and 
the exercise of sound judg- 
ment. But the expansion of 
the United States is opening 
up other fields which invite 
the attention of young men 
who are seeking a career. 
Notably is this the case in 
banking. 

Conditions have been 
thrust suddenly upon the 
United States which have 
put it forward in the world 
of finance. Had it grown 
to this position gradually, 
there would have developed 
generation by generation 
and step by step a race of 
financiers in America who 
would be without superiors 
in the world. But there has 
not been this gradual devel- 
opment among men in the 
financial world, as our rela- 
tions with foreign nations 
before the beginning of the 
great European war were all 
handled by comparatively 


DECEMBER 1916 





NV the January 1916 

number of THE BANK- 
ERS MAGAZINE David 
N. Carvalho, the weil- 
known handwriting ea- 
pert, will begin a series 
of articles on the subject 
of Forgery. Mr. Car- 
valho will trace the his- 
tory and development of 
this serious menace to 
sound banking and also 
suggest remedies for its 
present prevalence 











few. Suddenly the United 
States has become a world 
banker and young men are 
needed to handle complicated 
situations at home and to go 
to foreign countries to rep- 
resent powerful American 
institutions. 

One institution in this city 
anticipates the need of men 
who are educated along in- 
ternational lines and it con- 
ducts a school which is very 
generally attended by em- 
ployees from the office boys 
up. This institution has 
sought in various parts of 
the country college-educated 
men who are willing to make 
international banking their 
calling, and no effort is 
spared to fit these men for 
the duties and responsibili- 
ties which will fall to the lot 
of the United States when 
peace is restored. 

One trust company in a 
neighboring city is paying 
the expenses of eighteen of 
its younger employees at a 
business college, a good be- 





ginning which may be fol- 
lowed with advanced work 
as the pupils display inter- 
est and capacity. 

An excellent institution 
which is doing splendid work 
all over the country is the 
American Institute of Bank- 
ing. It now has eighty 
chapters. This is largely 
supported by the bankers in 
the communities where chap- 
ters are located and the In- 
stitute has 18,000 members, 
most of whom are students 
at night and are employed 
in banks and trust compa- 
nies during the day time. 
At least three men who are 
now highly regarded in the 
financial world are products 
of the Institute. One is a 
vice-president of a leading 
trust company of this city, 
a second is chairman of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of 
Cleveland, and a third is a 
prominent and _ successful 
banker of Minneapolis. 

These are times when it 
will pay well the employees 
of the financial institutions 
to study and fit themselves 
for higher positions. Per- 
haps their advancement will 
not be so spectacular as has 
been that of some of the men 
in the steel industry, nor 
may it bring such great re- 
ward in money, but a good 
banker is a most useful citi- 
zen, and as the field of 
American banking expands to 
other countries, the American 
banker is destined to become 
a man of more importance 
than ever before and his suc- 
cess is sure to bring the high- 
est respect and a substantial 
reward. 
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KEITH F. WARREN, Editor 
Monthly Book Section 
THE BANKERS MAGAZINE 
253 Broadway, New York 


DECEMBER 1916 | 
| 
@In nearly every bank you 
will find some employee who | 
imagines himself terribly 
abused. | 
FO); | 
@He has been in the bank’s | 
employ for years; he has al-| 
ways been in on time in the| 
morning; he has_ hardly | 
missed a day’s work, and 
has always done the work, 
assigned him with commend-| 
able accuracy. | 


& 


@And yet, in spite of these | 
virtues, his salary to-day is | 
not a great deal higher than 
that which he received a| 
number of years ago. In his | 
disappointment he curses | 
the bank and blames every- 
one in sight but himself. 


& 
QIf he should ever stop to 


ponder on the “eternal 
truths” he would be startled 
to find that the fault was 
not with the bank but with 
himself; he would find that 
he was getting what he was 
worth and no more. 


& 
QIf he should die to-mor- 


row the bank would have 
little trouble in filling his 
place even cheaper than it is 
now being filled. No machine 
is ever worth more than the 
cost of a new one just like 
it, and if a man’s abilities 
are machine-like, it is evi- 
dent that he will be valued 
by the same standards, 
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|Q@The truly valuable man is 


he who performs his duties 


with something more than 
machine-like precision. 
addition to the virtues of ac- 
-|euracy and faithfulness, he 


In 


‘must have the ability io 
think—the powers of de- 
cision and constructive orig- 


be omen without great 
trouble and expense. Conse- 
quently, he generally gets 
what he demands. 


& 


@When you see a banker 


|taking home financial books 


\inality. Such men as these 
are not to be found in a day. 


& 


'QFor this reason, the man 
'with such qualities receives 


at night, when you see him 
getting into the work of the 
A. I. B. and taking exten- 
sion courses in banking and 
finance—then you know that 
he’s out of the machine 
‘the higher reward. The class for good and has 
supply of such men is lim-| joined the ranks of the 
‘ited. When he goes he can’t | thinkers. 








The 25 Best Books on Banking 


@Readers of Book TA.ks are in- 
vited to assist in a compilation of 
the twenty-five best books for the 
financial library of the practical 
banker: 


@The object of the list is to cover 
within the scope of twenty-five 
volumes every phase of the prac- 
tice 7 i 
shelf of books which would be of 
permanent value as references 
for the active banker. 


@Send in the list of twenty-five 
books which in your opinion come 
nearest to this object. 





@The twenty-five books appear- 
ing on the greatest number of 
lists will be published in an early 
issue of Boox Ta ks. 


Please address all replies to 


Epirorn, BOOK TALKS 
Box 557, New York 
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at —_———__ em = 
e- 
’ HOW SHOULD 

I WRITE THIS 
er 
: LETTER?— 
he 
a Hew many times have you dic- 
at tated a business building letter, 
ne and when the typewritten copy 
as was placed on your desk, found it 
he didn’t suit you? You felt that it 


wouldn’t produce results unless it 
was built along different lines. 
Yes, how many times have you 
written letters to prospective cus- 
tomers of your bank, and failed to 
receive returns commensurate 
with the expense and labor en- 
tailed? How many times have you 
worried yourself into a headache 
trying to compose just the right 





letter to meet the situation? 


BANK LETTERS 


will solve this problem for you. They consist of 
eighty-two business building letters—the fruits 
of the experience of Mr. W. R. Morehouse, As- 
sistant Cashier and Publicity Manager of the 
German American Trust and Savings Bank of 
Los Angeles, California. 

Mr. Morehouse noticed that many letters had 
to be written over and over again when the 
same situation came up in regard to different 
people. ‘“‘What is the use,” he thought, “of 
wasting time and effort trying to write the 
same letter over and over again and different 
every time?’ 

“Why not work out the best possible letter 
to cover the situation—boil it down until every 
superfluous word has been removed—make it 
the perfect expression of what that letter is to 
say—and then send the same letter whenever 
that particular situation arises?’ 

And Mr. Morehouse did this very thing. 
Aided by his own many years’ experience and 
the experience of other men prominent in the 
banking world, he has written a series of 
eighty-two bank letters. 

Letters which adopt just the right tone in 
every case, not too severe nor formal and not 
too friendly—expressing a hospitality which 
every bank wishes to convey to its customers. 
They give the urgent compelling reasons whicls 
bring in new customers and make old customers 
increase their deposits. They express tactfull,’ 
yet forcefully the exact truth about a customer 
when credit information has been asked by an- 
other institution. They put into the best pos- 
sible phrasing every possible expression which 
is needed in banking work. 


When a prospect writes you about the terms 
and conditions on which you open accounts, and 
asks you also about “banking by mail,’”’ do you 
write a letter that will get the account? 

When you wish to rent safe deposit boxes, 
has the letter you write got the “punch” that 
will “put it across?” These will show you just 
how to meet these situations and many other 
problems with which you are daily confronted. 


How to Get These 82 Letters 


The whole set of eighty-two letters has been 
multigraphed in full letter size and complete 
form. No letter expert would undertake to 
write this number of letters for less than Five 
Hundred Dollars, yet by signing the order blank 
below you can get the same result as though 
you had spent this sum in securing letters for 
your personal use. 








BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
253 Broadway, New York. 


GENTLEMEN :—Please send me a set of the 
82 Bank Letters by W. R. Morehouse. I enclose 
$5.00 with the understanding that if the letters 
are not satisfactory I may return them within 
five days of their receipt and you will refund 
my remittance, 


MOMs c ccccccccccescscccccccscscecse 


Be PN nh bhede ses seerecacisscorcesecs 











Send for free booklet describing these letters 











The 
Practical 
Work of a 
Bank 


By 

Wm. H. 

Kniffin, Jr. 

Author of 

**The Savings Bank 
and its Practical Work’’ 


Second Edition 
Over 650 pages 
Illustrated 


Price $5.00 
aelivered 


“One of the notable books 
of the year,” says the 
Commercial and Financial 
Chronicle. 

















Describes the 
Department of a 


N the 600 pages of this book Mr. Kniffin covers 
every phase and detail of the operation of a 
modern bank. There is not a detail from the 

handling of the morning’s mail to the extension of 
credit, from the duties of the messenger to the 
functions of the president that he does not consider 
carefully and describe in an interesting way. 


Why You Should Own This Book 


By finding out how other banks and bankers 
have met the same problems which you are encoun- 
tering every day you will get some valuable side- 
lights on your own business. You will begin to 
see ways of increasing the efficiency of your own 
departments—of making the work of your bank 
run smoother—of getting the most out of your 
equipment. 


Deals With Every Practical Banking 
Problem 


There isn’t a single practical banking problem 
or detail of bank administration that this book 
doesn’t take up carefully and describe in detail. 
It treats of every phase of modern banking from 
the handling of the morning’s mail to the extension 
of credit, from the duties of the messenger to the 
functions of the president. 


How Other Banks Actually Conduct Their 
Business 


And, what’s more, it shows exactly how some of 
the largest banking institutions in the country 
carry on their business. It gives reproductions of 
the forms they actually use for their various ac- 
counts and points out how they handle every detail 
of their business. 


The Last Word 


This book is absolutely the Last Word on the 
subject. Mr. Kniffin, the author, has had a bank- 
ing experience extending over twenty-five years 
and is an acknowledged authority. But he has not 
depended upon his own knowledge and experience. 


This book will be sent on approval to any bank or banker 
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Operation of Every 
Modern Bank 


He has in addition gone to leading bankers 
throughout the country and received the benefit of 
their experience in various branches of banking. 
This knowledge and experience he has added to his 
own with the result that the “Practical Work of a 
Bank” is something more than a book. It is an 
encyclopedia, a complete text book for the student 
of banking. 


Special Attention Given to Credit 


Particular attention has been given to the sub- 
ject of bank credit, one hundred and fifty pages 
being devoted to that subject. On this subject the 
author writes with exceptional information and 
force, holding the prize offered in 1911 by the late 
James G. Cannon to the men of the New York 
Chapter of the American Institute of Banking for 
the best essay on this important topic. 


Other Topics Discussed 


Bank equipment is discussed in detail. The au- 
thor goes into the subject of the best arrangement 
of the banking room, the location of the cages, the 
best place for the officers’ quarters. He discusses 
filing, the various books used in the bookkeeping 
department, the statement system, employees’ pen- 
sions, days off, stationery and supplies, and the 
best methods of handling the mail. 


The price of this book is $5. Fill out the 
coupon and mail to us. The book will be im- 
mediately sent to you all carriage charges pre- 
paid on the receipt of your order. 











The Bankers Publishing Co., 
253 Broadway, New York. 


Gentlemen—Please send prepaid a copy of 
“The Practical Work of a Bank,” by Wm. H. 
Kniffin, Jr., for which we enclose $5.00. 


ee 
SCCHCESSECHOBRSC CHC SC SES EOC HEC COE OOS ERO HESS 


Dec.B.r, Address 











A Few of the Topics 
Covered in the Book 


FUNDAMENTALS OF BANKING 


—barter and money 

—the evolution of banking 
—paper money 

—metallic money 

—trust, the basis of credit 
—bank note credit 

—limits of bank credit 
—functions of a bank 


ORGANIZING THE BANE 


—the men behind the bank 
—the charter 

—the directors 

—the president 

—the cashier 


DEPOSITS AND THE TELLERS 
—New York, “ deposit center 
ref or 6 ; 





—opening an account 

—the pass 

—the receiving teller 
—endorsemen 

—the paying teller 

—his duties and responsibilities 
—teller’s mistakes 

—cashing a chec¥ 


CLEARING HOUSES AND COLLEC 
TIONS 


—varieties of clearing houses 

—getting ready for the clearing process 
—clearing house settlements 

—clearing house activities 





ing for no 
—the weekly report 
—collections and the messenger 
—out of town collections 
—the inery of 4 


THE BANK AS AN ACCOUNTING 
MACHINB 


—the accounts of a bank 
—the books of record 


of 
—the bookkeeping force 
—the chief clerk 
—controlling accounts 
—the ledgers 
—the numerical transit system 








LENDING THE BANK’S MONEY 


—loans and credit 
—deposits often loans 
—applying for a loan 
—bookkeeping of the loan 
—maturity 8 





aB 
—call loans 
—warehouse loans 


CHECKS AND THEIR COLLECTION 


—the bank check in commerce 
—growth of bank checks 
—the city correspondent 
—the journey of a bank check 
—exchange charges 


EXAMINATIONS AND AUDITS 


—classes of bank examinations 
—examination by directors 
—what the examiner should know 
—how to make an examination 
—cash and exchanges 
unsecured 

—collateral loans 

—verifying the Habilities 

—little points for the examiner 


THE ESSENTIALS IN GRANTING 
CREDIT 


—what is credit? 

—credit is ability 

—the psychology of credit 
—sranting personal credit 
—personal credit ratings 
—commercial credit 

—mercantile credit instruments 
—how to keep credit Information 
—analyzing @ credit statement 
—commercial paper 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC EX- 
CHANGBD 


—underlying principles 
—instruments of foreign exchange 
—how exchange is bought and sold. 
—its place in the banking scheme. 





writing for it on the stationery of his own institution 
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HE history and de- 


velopment of com- 


Commercial 
Paper 


mercial paper; growth 
of the business; its ad- 
By Jouy Eaton vantages ; various kinds of 
' as : commercial paper; effect 
Price 25 cents postpaid ‘ 4 pat 
of the Federal Reserve 


Pamphlet Edition Act on the business. 











Three’ Books for 
Financial Advertisers 


Pushing Your Business 
By T. D. Mac@REGOR 


Covers the general subject in an instructive and 
interesting way, with many illustrations of good 
ads, suggestions and instructions which are both 
helpful and illuminating. Price $1.50 postpaid 


2000 Points for Financial 
Advertising 


By T. D. MacGREGOR 


Contains 2000 suggestions for the wording of 
bank and financial ads, bringing out vital points in 
a clear and concise way. Price $1.75 postpaid 


Bank Advertising Plans 
By T. D. MacGREGOR 


Covers the subject of advertising from still another 
standpoint, illustrating and describing plans other 
than newspaper advertising that have succeeded in 
building up important institutions. 

Price $2.50, postpaid 


ror 94.00 = sve $1.75 











EDUCATIONAL PRE- 
PAREDNESS 


HE need for “educa- 
tional preparedness’”’ 
was thus emphasized by 
Mortimer L. Schiff of Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co., in a recent ad- 
dress at the College of the 
City of New York: 
The example of European na- 
tions has shown us how impor- 


. tant it is that an educational 


policy should be adopted to 
train young men and women is 
thoroughness, _ efficiency and 
breadth of vision. It is, for in- 
stance, quite hopeless for us to 
consider a real expansion of our 
foreign trade and international 
relations, unless we have avail- 
able a body of young men 
whom we can send abroad well 
equipped to meet the competi- 
tion of other nations and 
trained to market our prod- 
ucts. Our commercial educa- 
tion has been lamentably defi- 
cient in this respect, and it is 
a well-known fact that we have 
been dependent almost entirely 
upon the foreign trained and 
the foreign born whenever we 
wished to find representatives 
for service in foreign countries. 
Indeed, we have found that even 
for clerical positions, those com- 
ing from abroad are, as a rule, 
better trained and more efficient. 
It, therefore, behooves us to 
consider what improvements or 
changes should be made in our 
present educational system and 
what, if any, additional facili- 
ties should be provided to meet 
this situation. These are ques- 
tions the answering of which 
requires most careful study and 
thought, particularly at the 
present juncture in the affairs 
of the world. There is no 
doubt that after the titanic 
struggle, in which the European 
nations are so unhappily en- 
gaged, there will come a strug- 
gle of almost equal intensity 
for industrial supremacy, in 
which all countries will strain 
every effort to be victorious. 
much, will, therefore, depend 
upon the training given by the 
different nations to their grow- 
ing generations. 
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Some New Books of Interest to Bankers 


INTERNATIONAL _ FI- 
NANCE. By Hartley 
Withers. 190 pages. Price, 
$1.35, postpaid. 

Exposition of the machinery 


and methods of money-dealing be- 
tween countries, especially pre- 


pared for American readers. Au- 


thor is recognized authority on 
financial matters in the London 
money market. 


PREPAREDNESS FOR 
WORLD TRADE. By 
E. E. Pratt. 30 pages. 
Business Training Corp. 
(with the course). 


EXPORT TRADE—A 
PROFIT MAKER. By 
W. F. Wyman. 47 pages. 
Business Training Corp. 
(with the course). 


THE MATHEMATICAL 
THEORY OF INVEST- 
MENT. By E. B. Skin- 
ner. 245 pages. Price, 
$2.35, postpaid. 


DIRECT EXPORTING. 
By W. F. Wyman. 136 
pages. Business Training 
Corporation (with the 
course). 


Presents the problems of the ex- 
porting manufacturer. 


EXPORTING TO LATIN 
AMERICA. By E. B. 
Filsinger. 565 pages. 
Price, $3.15, postpaid. 
Presents from business man’s 

point of view conditions necessary 

to the development of trade he- 


tween the United States and Latin 
America. 


THE WALL STREET 
GIRL. By F. O. Bartlett. 
333 pages. Price, $1.50, 
delivered. 


An ideal gift book for bankers. 
A romantic novel of Wall Street. 





TALKS ON BUSINESS 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
By W. C. Bamburgh. 250 
pages. Price, $1.12, de- 
livered. 


Ritual of principles, customs, 
rules and methods, practised by 
experienced business men and cor- 
poration officials throughout the 
country. Deals with sales cam- 
paigns by correspondence, rela- 
tions with customers, and the 
handling of mail and filing sys- 
tems. Author is advertising 
manager of the New England 
Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany. 


HISTORY OF MANU- 
FACTURES IN THE 
UNITED STATES, 
1607-1860. By V. S. 
Clark. 675 pages. Price, 
$6.30, delivered. 


A BRIEF HISTORY OF 
PANICS. By Clement 
Juglar and De Courcy W. 
Thom. 189 pages. Price, 
$1.12. 


New edition brought down from 
1889 to date. 


INTEREST TABLES. By 
C. L. Delbridge. 98 pages. 
Price, $5.15, postpaid. 


Delbridge wonderful interest 
tables, 1 to 96 days; showing the 
interest on every sum from one 
dollar to one hundred thousand 
dollars, at the rates of 4%. %%, 
146%, 1%, 1%%, 2%, 24%, 3%, 
3%%, 4%, 4%%. 5%, 54%, 
6%, 644%, T%, T%%M, 8%, 10%, 
and 12%; also with time table 
and perpetual due date indicator. 


FEDERAL FARM LOAN 
SYSTEM. By Herbert 
Myrick. 238 pages. 
Price, $1.12, delivered. 


A practical manual for organiz- 
ing and conducting national farm 
loan associations and joint stock 
land banks; showing how farmers, 
investors, bankers, and the public 
may obtain the fullest benefit of 
the system. 





MAKING MONEY MAKE 
MONEY. By H. L. Bar- 


ber. 315 pages. $1.65, 

delivered. 

A primer of investing. 
SECOND THOUGHTS 


OF AN ECONOMIST. 
By William Smart. Price, 
$1.55, postpaid. 


Posthumous work of a distin- 
guished English economist. 


AN AMERICAN BANK- 
ING SYSTEM. By 
Charles N. Fowler, six- 
teen years a Congressman 
from New Jersey and 
eight years chairman of 
the Banking and Currency 
Committee. Introduction 
by Elmer H. Youngman, 
editor of Bankers Maaa- 
ZINE. Price, $1.00, post- 
paid. 


In this book the author not only 
questions the adequacy of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System to meet our 
banking needs and shows how the 
American people and American 
bankers are losing through its op- 
eration, but he proposes in its 
place a comprehensive banking 
plan which he calls “An American 
Banking System.” Mr. Fowler 
has had many years’ experience 
in banking and currency matters 
and writes as one of the leading 
authorities in this country. 


THE FEDERAL RESERVE. 
By Henry Parker Willis, Sec- 
retary of the Federal Re- 
serve Board. Price, $1. Post- 
age 15 cents. 


Supplies a concise, authoritaffve 
study of our new banking system and 
the new “elastic” note issue from 
which the country expects so much. 
Mr. Willis discusses the theory of 
banking, supplies a background his- 
tory of American currency, and 
treats the Federal Reserve System in 
all its phases. It is a book of great 
value to every student of economics. 
An analysis of the provisions of the 
Reserve Act is given in an appendix, 
and there are two illustrative charts. 
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Worth While Books for the Banker’s Library 


TRUST COMPANIES,| 
THEIR ORGANIZATION, | 
GROWTH AND MANAGE-| 
MENT... By Clay Herrick. 
Revised and enlarged. 500 | 
pages, bound in green cloth, | 
illustrated with forms, etc. 
and carefully and completely 
indexed, Price $4.00 postpaid. 


A new edition of Mr. Herrick’s 
valuable book on trust companies, 
first published in 1909. The text 
has been thoroughly revised and 
brought up to date in every par- 
ticular, and is unquestionably the 
last word on this important sub- 
ject. In it Mr. Herrick has cov- 
ered in detail the management 
and operation of every department 
of a modern trust company and 
has interspersed his text with such 
a@ variety of tables, charts and fac 
similes as to make the book abso- 
lutely indispensable for every 
trust company officer, actual or 
prospective. The author was for 
many years connected in itmpor- 
tant capacities with the Cleveland 
_— Co. and speaks with author- 

y- 


PRACTICAL INVESTING. 
By Franklin Escher. 175 
pages, handsomely printed 
and_ bound. Price, $1.50. 
Postage, 10c. 


Fills the long-felt want for a 
book which, in simple and under- 
standable language, tells all about | 
securities as they are and as the 
man who goes into the market | 
with money to invest will find 
them. There is nothing of the 
theoretical treatise about ‘Prac- 
tical Investing.” It is just a 
plain, straightforward description 
of securities and the markets, 
made by a man who combines 
long practical experience in in- 
vestment matters with the ability 
to write about them clearly and 
interestingly. Mr. Escher knows 





what the investor needs to know 
and in this book he tells it. 


| THE SAVINGS BANK AND 
ITS PRACTICAL WORK. 
By William H. Kniffin, Jr. 
550 pages, 190 illustrations, 
thoroughly indexed, hand- 
somely bound in red cloth. 
Price, $5.00, carriage paid. 


This book is without question 
the most exhaustive and the most 
readable treatise on savings banks 
ever written. The work of the 
savings bank is treated from the 
historical, theoretical, legal and 
practical standpoints and every 
reader is impressed with the wide 
scope and practical arrangement 
of the book. There are thirty- 
eight chapters full of ideas and 
useful information. The topical 
index is especially complete and 
valuable, greatly enhancing the 
reference value of the work. The 
only authoritative and complete 
work on the subject. 


BANK LETTERS. By W. 
R. Morehouse, Publicity 
Manager of the German- 
American Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank of Los Angeles, 
Cal. 82 actual letters re- 
produced by multigraph. 
Price, $5.00. 


This is a series of 82 letters 
designed to meet every need of or- 
dinary bank correspondence. Spe- 
cial attention has been given to 
letters which build business for 
banks, create good will, and in- 
crease deposits. These letters 
have actually been used and test- 
ed by the author and are the re- 
sult of a number of years’ expe- 
rience in bank publicity and cor- 
respondence. 





PUSHING YOUR BUSI- 
NESS. By T. D. MacGregor. 
200 pages, cloth bound, pro- 
fusely illustrated. Price, 
$1.50, postpaid. 


2000 POINTS FOR FINAN- 
CIAL ADVERTISING. By 
T. D. MacGregor. 170 pages, 
cloth bound. Price, $1.75, 
postpaid. 


BANK ADVERTISING 
PLANS. By T. D. Mac- 
Gregor. 200 pages, cloth 
bound. Price, $2.50, post- 
paid. 

These books are indispensable 
for the advertising man of the 
bank. The first covers the gen- 
eral subject in an instructive and 
interesting way, with many illus- 
trations of good ads, suggestions 
and instructions, helpful and il- 
luminating. 

The second contains 2000 sug- 
gestions for the wording of bank 
and financial ads, bringing out 
vital points in a clear and con- 
cise way. 

The third covers the subject of 
advertising from still another 
standpoint, illustrating and de- 
scribing plans other than news- 
paper advertising that have suc- 
ceeded in building up important 
institutions. 

Special prices for these books in 
combination. 


THE BANKER IN LITER- 
ATURE. By Johnson Brig- 
ham. 250 pages, 17 plates, 
uniquely bound. Price, $2.00 
net. Postage, 4c. 

A book for every berker’s pri- 
vate library and for reading in 
leisure moments. An admirable 
gift book for a bani: man. Tells 
what prominent bankers have 
done in the realms of literature. 





ORDER BLANK 


THE BANKERS PUBLISHING Co., 
258 Broadway, New York: 





GENTLEMEN—Enclosed find check for $......, for which send 


me the following books: 


SP 2249989884609 OOOO 64TH H T4888 O84 6 SF 


Name .... 
Address .... 


Dec. B T 























DECEMBER, 1916 


Banks and Bankers desiring 
cordial and efficient co-operation 
in New York City, are invited 


to correspond with us. 


The Mechanics and Metals National Bank | 


of the City of New York 


Established 1810 


Total Deposits (Nov. 17, 1916) ‘ ‘ $217,000,00Q 


EMMA TONUIUUNA ie 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


OF BOSTON 
The New England Bank for Banks and Bankers 











Capital - - - - $5,000,000 
Surplus and Profits - 13,000,000 
Deposits - - - 119,000,000 


DANIEL G. WING, President OLAF OLSEN, Vice-President 
CLIFTON H. DWINNELL, Vice President BERTRAM D. BLAISDELL, Cashier 
DOWNIE D. MUIR, Vice President GEORGE W. HYDE, Asst. Cashier 
BERNARD W. TRAFFORD, Vice President EDWIN R. ROONEY, Asst. Cashisr 
PALMER E. PRESBREY, Vice President WILLIAM F. EDLEFSON, Asst. Cashier 
F. ABBOT GOODHUE, Vice President STANTON D. BULLOCK, Auditor 
































THE TRUST COMPANYoF CUBA| 


HAVANA. 





A General 
Banking 





Attention 


and Trust paid to 
Business Collections 
¥ x mim of ; 
a Wi iy wie A Per 1 
K ‘ at. 
J.P. Morgan & Co., New York 
PRINCIPAL Sho Geumuonal ani Giannscdes Mectengh Seah, cht 
e Continent Vationa ank, cago 
CORRESPONDENTS } Lioyd’s Bank, Limitod—Eletnwert, Gene & Co.. London 
Morgan, Harjes & Co., Paris 
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CHICACO 
Statement of Condition at Commencement of Business November 18, 1916 
RESOURCES 
Loans ¢ and Discounts ‘ ‘ ; ‘ $54,613,114.41 
Customers’ Liability under rL ette rs of Cc redit . 2 i ‘ 1,600,155.28 
Bonds and Mortgages ‘ ‘ , ; : - ‘ ; . 10,961.767.39 
Due from Banks and Bankers : ; $22,233.713.84 
Cash and Checks for Clearing House ; ; 9 ,290,904.68 31,524,618.52 
$98, 699,655.60 
LIABILITIES 
Capital Stock . . ‘ ‘ ‘ ; : ‘ ; ‘ ‘ $3,000,000.00 
Surplus Fund . ‘ P ‘ ‘ , ‘ 4 ; 5 7,000,000, 00 
Undivided Profits . ‘ , F . ‘ 1,244,836.01 
Reserved for Accrued Inte erest ‘and Taxes s ‘ ‘ . P ‘ 250,375.81 
Liability under Letters of Credit. ‘ ( ‘ ‘ : 7 1,600,155.28 
Deposits. : ; ' ° . ‘ ‘ ‘ , 85.604,288.50 
$98 699,655.60 
DEPARTMENTS 








Commercial—Savings—Trust— Bond— Farm Loan—Foreign Exchange =| 
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The Depositors of 
the Bankers Trust Company 


The depositors who have in the aggregate more than $200,000,000 on 
deposit at the Bankers Trust Company may be classified as follows: 


I. Individuals, both men and women, 
who keep their personal and business 
accounts at this Company because they 
believe in the soundness of the insti- 
tution and like the quality of its 
service. 


II. Estates whose executors, trustees, 
or administrators have selected this 
Company because of its financial 
strength and the valuable services of 
its personal trust department. 


III. Corporations whose managers 
have felt the need of having affiliations 
with a banking institution prepared to 
handle even the largest transactions, 
and to render efficient service in cor- 
porate trust and agency matters. 


IV. Banks, bankers and trust com- 
panies whose well-informed officers 
appreciate this Company’s unsurpassed 
ability to serve as a bank for banks. 


V. Governments, state and municipal, 
whose requirements being legally pre- 
scribed, have officially designated this 
Company as depository because of its 
strength, service and conservative man- 
agement in conformity with the strict 
banking laws of the State of New York. 


VI. Institutions, societies and 
associations of many kinds and many 
objects which place funds with the 
Company because of their desire to keep 
those funds perfectly safe, and at the 
same time earning reasonable interest. 


The balances maintained by these depositors range all the way from 
$1000 to several million dollars. All depositors receive the same cordial 
courtesy and attentive service which characterize this Company’s 


relations with its clients. 
regard to your banking needs. 


You are invited to talk to our officers in 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY — 
16 Wall Street, New York 
Telephone 8900 Rector 
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The Merchants National Bank 
Of the City of New York 
41 Wall Street 







FOUNDED 
1803 






Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits over $4,000,000 


A correspondent of your own selection to represent 
your interests in New York is as necesssary to complete 

. your equipment for business as before the passage of 
the Federal Reserve Act. 
_ This bank’s reputation for good service and fair deal- 
ing has endured through 113 years of continuously 
successful banking. 

Your inquiries are respectfully invited. 
















National Bank of Cuba 


(BANCO NACIONAL DE CUBA) 


Capital and Reserve’ - - : - $7,300,000 
Assets in Cuba - - - - : $78,000,000 


{Member American Bankers Association 


























Depository for the Government of Cuba Agent for Coinage of Cuban National Currency 
Head Office . . . . . . . . HAVANA, CUBA 
42 Branches on the Island 
HAVANA— pe _— MATANZAS 
84 GALIANO ST. MORON 
226 MONTE ST. (Cuatro CONSOLACION DEL PALOS 
Me ee CRUCES PCoURT YT AN- 
cot SEeee Dan Eee 4éSvCRUCTIADA PINAR DEL RIO 
ST. (Esquina Toyo) FLORIDA PLACETAS 
88 RICLA ST. GIBARA REMEDIOS 
61% BELASCOAIN ST. GUANABACOA RODAS 
GUANAJAY SAGUA LA GRANDE 
CABAIGUAN GUANTANAMO SANCTI SPIRITUS 
CAIBARIEN GUINES SAN LUIS 
CAMAGUEY GUIRA DE MELENA SANTA CLARA 
CAMAJUANI HOLGUIN SANTIAGO 
CARDENAS JOVELLANOS SANTO DOMINGO 
CIEGO DE AVILA MANZANILLO TRINIDAD 





International Exchange Operations a Specialty Correspondents in all Cities of the World 


| 

| 

New York Correspondent : BANK OF CUBA IN NEW YORK, 1 Wall St. | 

| 

=== 

















THE 
NATIONAL 
PARK BANK 


OF NEW YORK 


ORGANIZED 1856 
Capital, $5,000,000 Surplus and Profits, $16,000,000 
Deposits, (November 17, 1916) $175,495,000 





RICHARD DELAFIELD, President 
GILBERT G. THORNE, Vice-President JOHN C. VAN CLEAF, Vice-President 
WILLIAM O. JONES. Vice-President 
MAURICE H. EWER, Cashier 
GEO. H. KRETZ, Manager Foreign Department 


WILLIAM A. MAIN, Asst. Cashier J. EDWIN PROVINE, Asst. Cashier 
FRED’'K O. FOXCROFT, Asst. Cashier WILLIAM E. DOUGLAS, Asst. Cashier 
ERNEST V. CONNOLLY, Asst. Cashier HENRY L. SPARKS, Asst. Cashier 
DIRECTORS 
Stuyvesant Fish Richard Delafield Gilbert G. Thorne John C. Van Cleaf 
Charles Scribner Francis R. Appleton Thomas F. Vietor Joseph D. Oliver 
Edward C. Hoyt Cornelius Vanderbilt John G. Milburn Robert P. Perkins 
W. Rockhill Potts Isaac Guggenheim Wm. Vincent Astor 


‘ISSUES LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR TRAVELLERS AVAILABLE IN 
ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD 


SAFE DEPOSIT DEPARTMENT 
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Acceptances 


The monograph on Acceptances pre- 
pared and issued by this bank last 
April attracted such wide attention, 
and was so favorably received, that it 
is our intention to continue to take an 
active part in keeping this subject 
before the public. 


With this object in view, we have pre- 
pared a Revised Edition containing 
additional data, including the amend- 
ments to the Federal Reserve Act 
affecting Acceptances, as passed during 
the recent session of Congress, and a 
short treatise on the Federal Bill of 
Lading Act, which has an important 
bearing on Acceptances. 


Copies can be had on application 
The 


American Exchange 
National Bank 


128 Broadway, New York City 
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Balances Carried With Banks 


in other cities will soon cease to count as 
reserve. 


It is in order therefore that careful con- 
sideration be given to the value of such 
balances as investments. 


It would seem desirable to place your ac- 
count now where it will command the largest 
proportion of reciprocal business. 


No bank offers any better facilities or more 
liberal terms. 


Few, if any, have as large a volume of 
business to give in return. 


Write today. 


THE PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL BANK 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


(ORGANIZED 1803) 
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“Service Plus” 


You have had ‘‘ service’’ offered to you many 
times. We offer it also but go much further. 


We make a thoughtful study of your particular 
requirements. The analysis enables us to give 
your business intelligent care. Every depart- 
ment is keyed up to this standard and you 
benefit from their co-operation. 


Let us tell you how ‘‘Our Service Means 
Serving You.”’ 


Garfield National Bank, New York 
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THE 


CITIZENS CENTRAL 


NATIONAL BANK OF NEW YORK 
Established 1851 


In the Centre of the Down 
Town Wholesale District 


320 BROADWAY 


Condensed Statement November 17, 1916 


RESOURCES LIABILITIES 


Loans and Discounts $25,175,560.71 Capital —~ . * 02,s00,een. 
2u0 FOR Surplus and Profits...........--.. .. 2,363,689.3 
U. G. Genks ane Sevetneets 1,638,735.00 Uncarned Discount Reserve ocecceee 200,000.00 


Due from Banks 1,919,559.21 Reserve for 40,570.69 

7 Circulation 986,300.00 
Due from Federal Reserve Bank, Deposits: 

Cash and Exchanges 7,762,569.54 EE $4,338,219.13 P = ” 

- pre ciaien Individual 30,353,494.22 

Customers Guarantees 553,598.16 Letters of Credit and Acceptances. 555.968 34 

Total 37 ,050,022.62 $37,050,022.62 


EDWIN S. SCHENCK, President 


FRANCIS M. BACON, JR. GARRARD COMLY ALBION K. CHAPMAN 
Vice-President Vice-President Cashier 


JESSE M. SMITH JAMES McALLISTER WILLIAM M. HAINES 
Asst. Cashier Asst. Cashier Asst. Cashier 
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Market and Fulton National Bank 


of New York 


Established 1852 


FOR more than two generations this insti- 
tution has had a steady, conservative, 
profitable growth, enjoying to the fullest 
extent the confidence and good will of the — 
business community. Its reputation, re- | 
sources and facilities are at the command 
of banks, bankers and trust companies 
desiring a New York correspondent. 


Capital and Surplus, $3,000,000 


Resources Over Sixteen Million Dollars 

















(1-42) 
ALEXANDER GILBERT, President 
ROBERT A. PARKER - - Vice-President 
WM. M. ROSENDALE_  - - - - Cashier 
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7 a FULTON TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
Singer Building, 149 Broadway 
PERSONAL TRUSTS 


pie Personal Trust Business is a matter of service, only sufficient capital being 

necessary to guarantee honest administration. The important points to cover 
are experience and an organization competent to handle this line of business—all of 
our officers and clerks are trained in this specialty. Having practically no business 
but Personal Trusts and Persona] Deposits, we have the time and no conflicting and 
entangling commitments. 

We do not undertake the reorganization of Corporations or the issue of new 
securities; we have for twenty-five years worked on the old-fashioned Trust business, 
acting as Executor, Trustee, etc. We feel that we are justified in offering our ser- 
vices in the line of our experience. 
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TRUSTEES 

Henry C. Swords Edwin A. Cruikshank Howland Pell 

President Charles S. Brown Archibald p. Russell 
H. H. Cammann Henry K. Pomroy Arthur D. Weekes 

Vice- oes J, Roosevelt Roosevelt Charles M. Newcombe 
Henry pA Reighle Frank S. Witherbee Robert L. Gerry 

d Vice- Bertent Robert Goelet James S. Alexander 

Chantes | c. Burke Frederic de P. eee Charles Scribner 
Lispenard Stewart Alfred E. Marlin Edward De Witt 
Henry Lewis Morris Richard H. Williams John D. Peabody 

Charles M. Van Kleeck, Secretary Arthur J. Morris, 48st. Secretary 
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HARRIS, FORBES & CO 


Successors to N. W. HARRIS & CO. New York 


Pine Street, Corner William 
NEW YORK 


BONDS FOR INVESTMENT 
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Select as Your New 
York Correspondent 








that banking institution which offers for consider- 
ation a real business proposition. 

This company will pay a liberal rate of interest on 
your average daily balance. It is prepared to 
render a complete and thorough service in the 
handling of your New York business. This ser- 
vice is guaranteed by large resources and a strong 
directorate. Permit us to explain in detail—by 
letter or interview. 


Resources $75,000,000 


Metropolitan Trust Company 
of the City of New York 
49 Wall Street 













—Banking Service That Counts— 


The officers of this bank make a special feature 
of handling the accounts of financial institutions 
with particular regard to the personal requirements 
of each correspondent. 

Our large resources, wide connection and com- 
plete equipment afford a guarantee of service that 
satisfies. 


THE NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE 





IN ST. LOUIS 


OFFICERS 
TOM RANDOLPH, Chairman of the Board 
JOHN G. LONSDALE, President 
- COWEN. . Vice-President G. N. HITCHCOCK Assistant Cashier 
- L. McDONALD .. Vice-President A. L. WEISSENBORN . Asst. Cashier 
EWIS. Vice-Pres. and Cashier W. M. CHANDLER . Assistant Cashier 
7. WRIEDEN . Assistant Cashier E. J. MUDD . . = = Assistant Cashier 
A. W. THIAS, Assistant Cashier 


Capital and Surplus $12,000,000 Total Resources $70,000,000 
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Boston Safe Deposit & Trust Co. 


100 FRANKLIN — BOSTON 


IN ACTIVE BUSINESS SINCB 1875 


Capital, - - $1,000,000 
Surplus and Profits, $3,000,000 
Total Resources, $20,000,000 


The Company acting as Executor and 
Trustee under wills and Trust Agree- 
ments holds in its Trust Departmext 
over $28,000,000. 

The Company also acts as Agent, Attor- 
ney, or Custodian of Property, Rea. and 
Personal. Collecting and Crediting 
Rents, Interest and Dividends to the 
Account of the Owner. 


All Moneys and Securities held in Trust 
are kept Separate and Distinct frcm all 
other Moneys or Property of the Com- 
pany and are not liable for the D. bts or 
Obligations thereof. 








CHARLES E. ROGERSON, President 








WILLIAM H. WELLINGTON, Vice-President WILLIAM C. WILLIAMS, Vice-President 
GEORGE FE. sooner Treasurer 
EDWARD E. STEVENS, Assistant Treasurer OLAND E. CHAFEY, Assistant Treasurer 
HERBERT D. HEATHFIELD, Secretary FRANCIS J. BU RRAGE, Assistant Secretary 
MARVIN SPRAGUE, Trust Ofticer VILLARD T. CARLETON, Assistant Trust Officer 
ROBERT L. SHEWE LL, Real Estate Officer 
WILLIAM E. NUTTING, Manager EDWARD C. BURRAGE, Assistant Manager 
Safe Deposit Department Safe Deposit Department 
45 MILK ST. BOSTON MASS. 115 SUMMER ST. 
aa 
Capital $1,000,000 Surplus $1,000,000 
? b] 
BANKING DEPARTMENT SAVINGS DEPARTMENT 
TRUST DEPARTMENT REGISTRAR & TRANSFER DEPT. 
LIBERAL ACCOMMODATIONS 
OFFICERS 
CHARLES G BANCROFT, President 
FREDERICK AYER, Vice-President A. FRANCIS HAYDEN, Trust Officer 
HENRY L. JEWETT, Vice-Pres. & Sec. CHESTER B. PIERCE, Asst. Treas. 
CLIFFORD B. WHITNEY, Treasurer A. EDWARD GARLAND, Asst. Sec. 





HOWARD NORTON, Auditor 


DIRECTORS 
CECIL Q. ADAMS WALTER B. HENDERSON 
SAMUEL G. ADAMS HENRY L. JEWETT 
FREDERICK AYER JOHN M. LONGYEAR 

JAMES A. BAILEY, Jr GEORGE B. H. MACOMBER 

CHARLES G. BANCROFT ROBERT M. MORSE 
THOMAS mR IR WILLIAM A. MULLER 
ELMER J. BLISS JA oA rc J. PHELAN 
EDWIN P. BROWN IL W. RICE 
ALONZO N. BURBANK NEDMUND H. TALBOT 
HENRY V. CUNNINGHAM LOREN D. TOWLE 
WENDELL ENDICOTT HERBERT F. WINSLOW 


OLIVER M. FISHER SIDNEY W. WINSLOW, JR. 

















Continental and Commercial 


National Bank of Chicago 


Capital, Surplus and Profits, $33,000,000.00 


OFFICERS 
GEORGE M. REYNOLDS, President 


ARTHUR REYNOLDS 
Vice-President 


RALPH VAN VECHTEN 
Vice-President 


ALEX, ROBERTSON 
Vice-President 
HERMAN WALDECK 
Vice-President 


JOHN C. CRAFT 
Vice-President 


JAMES R. CHAPMAN 
Vice-President 


WM. T. BRUCKNER 
Vice-President 


JOHN R. WASHBURN 
Vice-President 


NATHANIEL R. LOSCH 
Cashier 


HARVEY C. VERNON 
Asst. Cashier 
GEO. B. SMITH 
Asst. Cashier 
WILBER HATTERY 
Asst. Cashier 
H. ERSKINE SMITH 
Asst. Cashier 
WILSON W. LAMPERT 
Asst. Cashier 
DAN NORMAN 
Asst. Cashier 
GEORGE A. JACKSON 
Asst. Cashier 
JOHN F. CRADDOCK 
Manager Credit Dept. 
JOSEPH McCURRACH 
Manager Foreign Dept. 
R. G. DANIELSON 
Manager Transit Dept. 


208 South La Salle Street 


Accounts of Banks, Bankers, Manufacturers, Merchants, and Individuals Invited 





Continental and Commercial Trust 
and Savings Bank 
Capital, Surplus and Profits, $5,000,000.00 


TRUST, SAVINGS AND BOND DEPARTMENTS 
OFFICERS 


GEORGE M. 
JOHN J. ABBOTT —— 
ARTHUR REYNOLDS 
CHARLES C.WILLSON . 
FRANK H.JONES .. . 


Vice-President 
Vice-President 
Cashier 
Secretary 


REYNOLDS. President 


WILLIAM P. KOPF 
HENRY C. OLCOTT 
ROBERT J. HERCOCK 
ALBERT 8S. MARTIN 


- Assistant Secretary 
Mer. Bond Dept. 
Assistant Cashier 


The Capital Stock of this Bank and the Capital Stock of the Hibernian Banking Association 
($2,000,000.00), are Owned by the Stockholders of the Continental and Commercial 
National Bank of Chicago 
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$6,000,000 








Thoroughly equipped to handle all 
business pertaining to banking, and 
invites the accounts of banks, cor- 
porations, firms and individuals. 


ENTRAL [RUST COMPANY OF ILLINOIS 


125 West Monroe Street, CHICAGO 
Capital, Surplus and Profits 


Deposits 


$46,000,000 


CHARLES G. DAWES 
JOSEPH E. OTIS 

E. F. MACK - 6 
WILLIAM T. ABBOTT 
WALTER H. WILSON 
WILLIAM R. DAWES 
J. E. LINDQUIST 
LANDON C. ROSE 
WILLIAM C. COOK 
TON . « 
FRED B. WOODLAND 
L. D. SKINNER 

WM. W. GATES 

JNO. W. THOMAS 
HARRY R.MOORE . 
ADDISON CORNEAU 
HOWARD 8. CAMP 

J. H. MUSSON 
ALBERT G. MANG 
WILLIAM G. EDENS 
AKSEL K. BODHOLDT 
JOHN L. LEHNHARD 
LLOYD R.STEERE . 
ROBT. H. BERRY 


President 
Vice-President 
Vice-President 
Vice-President 

“ - Vice-President 
. Vice-Pres. & Cashier 
Vice-President 
Vice-President 
Vice-President 
Vice-President 
Vice-President 
Assistant Cashier 
Assistant Cashier 

‘ Assistant Cashier 
® Assistant Cashier 
Assistant Cashier 
Assistant Cashier 
Assistant Cashier 
Secretary 

Assistant Sec’y 
Assistant Sec’y 

. Asst. Trust Officer 
ae Probate Officer 
- Auditor 





Accounts of Banks and Bankers received upon favorable terms 














Drovers National Bank 


OF CHICAGO 
Capital and Surplus, $1,000,000 


Has for over thirty years rendered efficient 
service to its correspondents 


and quick 


Officers Directors 


OWEN T. REEVES, Jr., President 
MERRILL W. TILDEN, Vice-President 
CHARLES FERNALD, Vice-President 
GEORGE M. BENEDICT, Cashier 
FREDERICK N MERCER, Asst. Cashier 
HARRY P. GATES, Asst. Cashier 
DALE E. CHAMBERLIN, Asst. Cashier 
GEORGE A. MALCOLM, Asst. Cashier M. 


CHARLES FERNALD 
lL. B. PATTERSON JOHN FLETCHER 
AVERILL TILDEN WM. C. CUMMINGS 
GEO. M. BENEDICT BRYAN G. TIGHE 
W. TILDEN OWEN T. REEVES, JR. 
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The First National Bank 
of Chicago 


welcomes and appreciates the accounts of banks 
and bankers. Its extensive clientele, developed 
during more than fifty years of consistent, con- 
siderate service, is splendid endorsement of the 
agreeable and satisfactory relations maintained 


with correspondents. 


Capital and Surplus, $20,000,000 


JAMES B. FORGAN F. O. WETMORE 
Chairman of the Board President 























The Corn Exchange National Bank 


Capital, $3,000,000 Surplus, $5,000,000 OF CHICAGO 
Undivided Profits, $1,948,000 


OFFICERS 


Ernest A. Hamill, President 
Charles L. Hutchinson,V.-Pres. J.G.Wakefield, Ass’t Cash. 
D. A. Moulton, V.-Pres. Lewis E. Gary, Ass’t Cash. | 
Frank W. Smith, Secretary Edward F. Schoeneck, A 
J. Edward Maass, Cashier Ass’t Cash. |. 































DIRECTORS 
Watson F. Blair Charles H. Hulburd 
Edward B. Butler Charles L. Hutchinson 
Benjamin Carpenter Martin A. Ryerson 
Clyde M. Carr Edward A. Shedd 
Ernest A. Hamill Robert J. Thorne 





Charles H. Wacker 


UNITED STATES DEPOSITARY 
Letters of Credit 














Foreign Exchange Cable Transfers 





INANCIAL institutions, corporations and in- 

dividuals whose interests require a Detroit 

connection will find this bank equipped to render 
distinctively efficient service. 


With capital and surplus of $7,500,000, and re- 
sources of over $60,000,000, it is in closest touch 


with the entire business and financial situation. 


First-’?OLD DETROIT 
NATIONALBANK 


Detroit Member Federal Reserve Bank Michigan 
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PEOPLES STATE BANK 


Cor. Fort and Shelby Streets 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits, $6,000,000.00 
Total Resources - - - $67,000,000.00 
YOUR BUSINESS INVITED 
JAMES T. KEENA, President 

R. S. MASON, .-.° . Vice-President F. A. SCHULTE, . . Vice-President 
H. P. BORGMAN, . . Vice-President J.R.BODDE, . . . . Vice-President 
AUSTIN E. WING,. Asst. to President R. T. CUDMORE. .. . « «» Cashier 
R. W. SMYLIE, Mar. Credits and Audits CHARLES H. AYERS, Assistant Cashier 
ENOCH SMITH, . . Assistant Cashier A. H. MOODY, . . Assistant Cashier 


CARROLL H. LAWSON, . Bond Officer GEORGE T. COURTNEY, . . Auditor 
AUSTIN Y. LADUE, Custodian Safety Deposit Vaults 
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Capital $2,000,000 Surplus and Profits $1,325,000 


THE NATIONAL BANK OF THE 


REPUBLIC | 


CHICAGO 


Conducting a legitimate commercial banking business, continues 
to offer to conservative bankers adequate 
facilities and perfect service. 














JOHN A. LYNCH, - - - - President Oo. H. SWAN, - - - - Cashier 
WILLIAM T. FENTON, - - Ist Vice-President WM. B. LAVINIA, - - - Assistant Cashier 
ROBERT M. McKINNEY, - 2nd Vice-President THOS. D. ALLIN, - - - Assistant Cashier 
JAMES M. HURST, - - 3rd Vice-President LOUIS J, MEAHL, - ~ - Assistant Cashier | 








CITIZENS BANK & TRUST CO. 
Tampa, Florida _ 


CAPITAL, - {Eait25 *1S9;00} - $250,000.00 
SURPLUS and PROFITS, (earned) $525,000.00 
RESOURCES - - -  $3,000,000.00 


Dr. L. A. BIzE, President 
C. E, ALLEN, Vice-President W. W. TRIcE, Cashier 
E. M. HENDRY, Vice-President D. H. LANEY, Asst. Cashier 
A. L. CUESTA, Vice-President W. W. BLOUNT, Asst. Cashier 


Transacts a General Domestic and Foreign 
Banking Business. 

Collections a Specialty Careful Attention 
Prompt Remittance 








The Syracuse Trust Company 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Resources - - - $10,000,000 


Acts as a Reserve Depository for New York State Banking 
Institutions 
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Washington, D. C. 


Capital & Surplus, $700, 000.00 
aneEnEN, - $5,000,000.00 


ANAS 


Satins to » Reais Ideal 
Service 





Resources That Give Ample 
Security 


RA 


Correspondence Invited 


OFFICERS 
President 
ROBERT N. HARPER 
Vice- Presidents 
W. 8S. HOGE 
W. P. LIPSCOMB GERSON NORDLINGER 
Cashier Asst. Cashier 
EDMUND 8S. WOLFE THEO. S. MASON 
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Carolina National Bank 


COLUMBIA, S. C. 


Established 1868 
i 


4 





ME 





eT ct a ial 





Capital W. A. CLARK 
$300,000 President 
T. Ss. BRYAN = 
Vice-President 
Surplus 
JOs. M. BELL 
= $1 65,000 Cashier — 
= JNO. D. BELL 
Deposits Assistant Cashier 


WASHINGTON 
CLARK Solicitor 


_ $1,400,000 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS = 
W. A. CLARK, President. LEE A. LORICK, Treasurer Lorick & Low — 
FRED GE RMANY, Merchan rance, Inc. 2 
THOS. 8S. BRYAN, Prest. =. an Book Co. ROBT. MOORMAN, Prest. Realty Co. of — 
R. 8. DesPORTES, ” Capitalist Columbia, = 
JOS. M. BELL, Cashier. WASHINGTON CLARK, Atty. at law. = 
IREDELL JONES, JR., Treasurer and Gel. < F. WALKER, Clerk of Circuit Cour = 


E Mer. Palmetto ‘Guano Corp. . B. KIRKLAND, Prest. Kirkland Distrib. 
_ J. H. BOLLIN, Real Est. and Insurance. uting Company. 


We offer every facility for the satisfactory transaction of all business entrusted to us 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 
























“A STRONG, LIVE, PROGRES. 


IND. M. MILLER, J, President 
SIVE: INSTITUTION, OFFER. 


HEM ADDON, Yar Aah 
\ Rk R, BURNETT, Vice-President gt 


ING A SERVICE WHICH 


A, RICHMOND Seen 
ATRIA, 0.5. orton, as. cater | 


= AS MA Mat Cahir a 


be * $an 
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Che N orfalk National Bank 


ORGANIZED 1885 
UNITED STATES DEPOSITARY 


Capital . . . $1,000,000 
Surplus and Profits, $700,000 











W. A. GODWIN . P ‘ P President 
A. B. SCHWARZKOPF . . Vice-President 
= Cc. S. WHITEHURST . . Asst. Cashier 
J. B. DEY, Jr. ‘ ‘ ‘i . Asst. Cashier 


The Oldest National Bank in Eastern Virginia 


Special attention given to Collections and Remittances 
promptly made on day of payment at current rates. 


CORRESPONDENTS 
National City Bank, New York; National Bank of Commerce, 
New York; Fourth Street National Bank, Philadelphia; Nat- 
ional Shawmut Bank, Boston; Merchants-Mechanics National 


Bank, Baltimore. 











The Peoples National Bank © 
LYNCHBURG, VA. : 
my ] Established in 1868 as The — 
* “| Peoples Savings Bank, converted 
| into a National Bank in 1882. 


hy One of the best known Banks 
4 in this section of the State. : 







CAPITAL = 


$500,000.00 


SURPLUS 
$500,000.00 


JOHN VICTOR, Presivent 
W. Pertysoun, Vice-Pres. G. E. Vaucuan, Vice-Pres. 
W. W. Dickerson, Cashier = 


Sa INULIN HILL HETTAT HULU | MU 








AMERICAN 
NATIONAL BANK 


RICHMOND, VA. 
Capital and Surplus, $1,700,000 





SECURITY 


AND 


SERVICE 


are the qualities 
we ofter for your 
consideration in 
choosing a de- 










Resources, $12,000,000 


We are in touch 
with the leading 
banking houses 
of the South and 
ofter you the ad- 
vantage of our 
valuable con- 









nections. 





positary. 
OFFICERS 
OLIVER J. SANDS, President 
H. W. ROUNTREE 
Vice-President 
WM. C. CAMP WALLER HOLLADAY 
Vice-President Vice-President 
O. BAYLOR HILL D. W. DURRETT 
Cashier Assistant Cashier 


STAFFORD H. PARKER G. A. PEPLE | 
Assistant Cashier Assistant Cashier 
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ie! View of Portion of City and Harbor of San Diego, Cal., taken from the Home of The San Diego ce 
ry Savings Ban ie) 
.: ie 
;| ie 
ry) ie 
. A PROGRESSIVE CITY AND BANK : 
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ig San Diego, California The San Diego Savings Bank i@ 
ry Assessed City Valuation, $90,000,000. 26 years old, Capital, Surplus and @ 
Ki Population 95,000. A natural land- Undivided Profits, $600,000. Re- ia 
|e! locked harbor, First Port of Call sources $4,500,000. Over 14,500 a 
\D! north of the Canal, an International Depositors. A fine modern Bank- ie 
ry Exposition during 1916. ing Home. i@ 
lpi Write for Further Information Send Your Friends To Us ia 
Fi ie 
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United States National Bank 


OF OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
E Capital . $1,000,000.00 


Surplus and 
Profits. 888,000.00 








Deposits 18,007,000.00 
Resources 20,009,000. 00 


G. W. WATTLES, Chairman of the Board 
M. T. BARLOW, President 
W. E. RHOADES. Vice-President G. E. HAVERSTICK, Vice-President 
R. P, MORSMAN, Cashier 
J. C. McCLURE, Assistant Cashier G. H. YATES, Assistant Cashier 
E. J. BRINKMAN, Assistant Manager Credit Department 


Completely equipped at all points for satisfactory 
banking service 





! 
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German American Trust -—<} 
*& and Savings Bank 


( Spring at Seventh 
Los Angeles 


*Send your friends to us- 

Capital *1000,000% 
" Surplus *1000,0002 | gp. 
Deposits *23,000,000~ ae 
42 
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SOUTHWEST 
CATTLE LOAN CO. 


AANA 


JNO. L. KNORPP, President and General Manager 
R. A. KNORPP, Manager Kansas City Office 


‘A Company managed by men with 
that practical knowledge of the 
cattle industry so essential to the 
successful handling of cattle loans 


Kansas City, Missouri Los Angeles, California 


A HA A 
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~The Union National. Bank 


Houston, Texas 


Capital : $1,000,000.00 
Surplus and Profits $428,000.00 
Deposits : $12,000,000.00 


OFFICERS 


Bs Ty ie stasrtnccasiesseasa President 
ee) eee Vice-President 
GEO. HAMMAN........ Vice-President 
Whe He Ce cnccnness Vice-President 
JESSE H. JONES....... Vice-President 
ABE M. LEVY Vice-President 
Cc. G. aL Vice-President 
J. M. ROCKWELL...... Vice-President 
Po es OA i) re Cashier 
D. W. COOLEY ....... Assistant Cashier 
H. B. FINCH Assistant Cashier 


We have unsurpassed 
facilities for handling 
Texas Items 














Austin National Bank 


AUSTIN, TEXAS 
Capital $300,000 Surplus and Profits $596,000 Resources $4,552,000 


E. P. WILMOT, President WM. H. FOLTS, Vice-President 
M. HIRSHFELD, Cashier Cc. M. BARTHOLOMEW, Asst. Cashier 


This old established bank is thoroughly equipped in every depart- 
ment. Its strong financial position, efficient management and reputa- 
tion commend it to banks, bankers and individuals requiring a good 
banking connection at the capital of the Union’s largest State. 

We are at the center of an Empire of Business and would like to 
represent you here. 

















GEO. W. LITTLEFIELD, President 


H. A. WROK, Vice-Pres. L. J. SCHNEIDER, Cashier 
T. H. DAVIS, Vice-Pres. H. PFAEFFLIN, Asst. Cashier 
R. C. ROBERDEAU, Vice-Pres. CARL T. WIDEN, Asst. Cashier 


For Prompt and Best Service Send Your 
Texas Items Direct to the 


American National Bank | 


AUSTIN, TEXAS 
Capital, $300,000 Surplus, $700,000 


Directors Responsibility Over $8,000,000 United States Government Depository § 


Will remit in New York, Boston, Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City z 
or New Orleans Exchange when requested. We have unsurpassed 
facilities for collecting on all banking points in Texas. 
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A Live, Progressive Texas Bank 


Live, progressive, yet thoroughly conservative this 
modern Banking institution is fully equipped in every 
Department to handle the business entrusted to it. 
Collection facilities on Texas points unsurpassed. 


WRITE US ABOUT YOUR TEXAS BUSINESS 


Capital and Surplus - - $2,000,000 
Resources over - - - 18,500,000 


The Security National Bank 


OF DALLAS 


D. E. WAGGONER, President 


M. H. WOLFE, EDWIN HOBBY, 
Vice-President Vice-Pres. and Cashier 
S. J. McFARLAND, M. B. KEITH, 
Vice-President Assistant Cashier 
R. B. STICHTER, D. D. ROGERS, 
Vice-President Assistant Cashier 
W. H. GASTON, J. W. ROYALL, 
Vice-President Assistant Cashier 








Organized as Private Bank in 1854 Entered National System 1866 


First National Bank 


Houston, Texas 


Capital - $2,000,000 
Surplus - 400,000 
Deposits - 19,000,000 


Offers to Banks and Bankers 
Facilities perfected during the 
course of Half a Century’s 


Business 
J. T. SCOTT, President 
F. M. LAW, Vice-President G. G. TIMMINS, Assistant Cashier 
W. S. COCHRAN, Vice-President J. L. RUSSELL, Assistant Cashier 
F. E. RUSSELL, Cashier H. B. BRINGHURST, Assistant Cashier 
J. W. HAZARD, Assistant Cashier 
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Bank of Montreal 


(ESTABLISHED 1817) 


Capital, paid up - $16,000,000.00 
Rest - - -  16,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits  - 1,321,193.00 


New York Agency: 


(OPENED 1859) 


64 Wall Street 
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e Bank of British North America 


Incorporated by Royal Charter in 1840. 


Paid-Up Capital, £1,000,000 Sterling. 
£620,000 Sterling. 


Established in 1836. 


Reserve Fund, 


HEAD OFFICE, 5 GRACECHURCH ST., LONDON, E. C. 


COURT OF DIRECTORS 
- R. 8S. BALFOUR. EK. G. HOARE, 
. H. BRODIE FREDERIC LUBBOCK 
: > MAYNE ‘CAMPBELL. i. , A. R. MILLS, M. P. 
). A. HOARE. W. TOMKINSON. 
G. D. WHATMAN. 


JACKSON DODDS, Secretary. W. 8S. GOLDBY, Manager. 


Head Office in Canada, 140 St. James St., Montreal. 
H. B. MACKENZIE, General Manager. 
J. ANDERSON, Superintendent of Branches. 
O. R. ROWLEY, Supt. of Eastern Branches, Montreal. 
J. McEACHERN, Superintendent of Central Branches, Winnipeg. 
A. S. HALL, Inspector of Branch Returns. J. H. GILLARD and N. V. R. HUUS, Inspectors. 


BRANCHES IN CANADA. 





Agassiz, B. C. 
Alexander, Man. 
Ashcroft, B. C. 
Battleford, Sask. 
Belmont, Man. 
Bobcaygeon, Ont. 


Boucherville, P. Q. 


Bow Island, Alta. 
Brandon, Man. 
Brantford, Ont. 
Bromhead, Sask. 
ya eg a 
Calgary, 


Cam pbeliford, Ont. 


Ceylon, Sask. 
Darlingford, Man. 
Davidson, Sask. 
Dawson, Youkon. 
Duck Lake, Sask. 
Duncan. B. C. 
Edmonton, Alta. 


Esquimalt, B. C. 
Estevan, Sask. 


Fenelon Falls, Ont. 


Fredericton, N. B 
Girvin, Sask. 


Halifax N.S. 
Hamilton, Ont. 
3 offices. 
Hedley, B, C. 


Kandahar, Sask. 
Kaslo, B. C. 
Kelliher, Sask. 
Kerrisdale, B.C. 
Kingston, Ont. 
Lampman, Sask. 
Lillooet, B. C. 
London, Ont. 

2 offices. 
Longueuil, P. Q. 


Macleod, Alta. 

Midiand, Ont. 

Montreal, P. Q. 
3 offices 


North Battleford, Sask. 
North Vancouver. B. C. 


Oak River, Man. 

150 Mile House, B. C. 
Ottawa, Ont. 

Prince George, B. C. 
Prince Rupert, B. C. 
Punnichy, Sask. 


Quesnel, B. C. 
Regina,, Sask. 
Reston, Man. 
Rhein, Sask. 
Rossland, B. C. 
Rosthern, Sask. 

St. Catharines, Ont. 


St. John, N. B. 

3 offices 
St. Stephen, N. B. 
Saltcoats, Sask. 
Saskatoon, Sask. 
Selkirk, Man. 
Semana, Sask. 
Toronto, Ont. 


Vancouver, B. C. 
Varennes, P. Q. 
Verdun, P. Q. 
Victoria, B.C. 
Wakaw, Sask. 
Waldron, Sask. 
Weston, Ont. 
West aa < Ont. 


Wynyard, Sask. 
Yorkton, Sask. 


AGENCIES IN THE UNITED STATES 
San Francisco, 264 California Street. 


New York, 52 Wall Street. 


W. T. OLIVER, and P. C. HARRISON, Agents. 


A. G. FRY and A. S. IRELAND, Agents. 





Drafts on South Africa and West Indies may be obtained at the Bank’s Branches. 

Commercial Credits issued for use in Europe, China, Japan, East and West Indies; Brazil, 
River Plate, Australia, etc. 

Travelers’ Letters of Credit issued in pounds Sterling, available in all parts of the world, 
also Domestic Travelers’ Letters of Credit for use in United States and Canada. 

The Bank issues its own Travelers’ Cheques, easily negotiable in all parts of the world. 


AGENTS IN CANADA for Colonial Bank, London and West Indies. 
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MERCHANTS’ BANK OF GANADA 


HEAD OFFICE, MONTREAL 


Capital Paid Up, - - - - $7,000,000 
Reserve Fund and Undivided Profits, 7,250,984 


Board of Directors 


SIR H. MONTAGU ALLAN, PREs. K. W. BLACKWELL, Vicz-PREs. 


THOS. LONG ANDREW A. ALLAN FARQUHAR ROBERTSON 
ALEX. BARNET A. J. DAWES GEO. L. CAINS 
F. ORR LEWIS HOWARD WILSON ALFRED B. EVANS 

Cc. C. BALLANTYNE E. F. HEBDEN 


E. F. HEBDEN - - . Managing Director. 
D. C. MACAROW - General Manager. 
T. E. MERRETT Supt. ot Branches und Chief Inspector. 
GEO. MUNRO e Western Superintendent. 
C. E. BARTHE (ACTING) « © Supt. of Alberta Branches. 


Inspectors: 
W. A. MELDRUM Cc. E. BARTHE A. C. PATERSON F. X. HAHN 


Branches and Agencies 


uebec —Montreal— Head Office, St. James St.; 1255 St. Catherine St. E.; 320 St. Catherine St. 
W.; 1319 St. Lawrence Boul.; 1866 St. Lawrence Boul.; 672 Centre St.; St. Denis St.; Beauharnois, 
Bury, Chateauguay Basin, Huntingdon, Lachine, Ormatown. Maisonneuve, Napierville, Quebec, 
Quyon, Rigaud, Shawville, "Sherbrooke, Ste. Agathe des Monts, St. Jerome, St. Johns, St. Jovite, St. 
Sauveur de Quebec, Vaudreuil, Verdun. 

Ontario — Acton, Alvinston, Athens, Belleville, Berlin, Bothwell, Brampton, Brancford, Bronte, 
Chatham, Chatsworth, — ae Clarkson, Creemore, Delta, Eganville, Elgin, Elora, Finch, Ford, Fort 
William, Galt, Ganan eorgetown, Glencoe, Gore Bay. Granton, Guelph, oe | oo 
King St. E., Hanover, ler, Ingersoll, Kincardine, Kingston, Lancaster, nsdowne, Le ——. 
Little Current, London, fon on East, Lucan, Lyn, Markdale, eaford, Mildmay, Mitchell, Rapanes. 
bury, Oakville, Orillia, Ottawa, Owen Sound, Parkdale, Perth, Prescott, Preston, Renfrew, Sarnia, Stratford, 
St. Eugene, St. George, St. Thomas, Tara, Thamesville, Thorold, Tilbury, Toronto— Wellington St., 
Dundas St., Dupont and Christie Sts., Parliament St., Walkerton, Walkerville, Wallacepurg, Watford, 
West Lorne, Westport, Wheatley, Williamstown, Windsor, Yarker. 

Manitoba—Brandon, Carberry, Gladstone, Hartney, Macgregor, Morris, Napinka, Neepawa, 
Oak Lake, Portage la Prairie, Russell, Souris, Starbuck, Winnipeg—Main St., Bannerman Ave. 

Alberta—Acme, Alliance, Brooks, Calgary, Camrose, Carstairs, Castor, Chauvin, Coronation, 
Daysiand, Delburne, Donalda, Ed erton, Edmonton—Jasper Ave., Namayo Ave.; Hughenden, Islay, 
Killam, Lacombe, Leduc, Lethbridge, Mannviile, Medicine Hat, Munson, Okotoks, Olds, Ponoka, 
Red Deer, Rimbey, Sedgewick, Stettier, Strome, Tofield, Trochu, Vegreville, Viking, Wainwright, 
Wetaskiwin. 

Saskatchewan — Antler, Arcola, Battleford, Carnduff, Frobisher, Gainsborough, Gull Lake, 
Humboldt, Kisbey, Limerick, Maple Creek, Melville, Moose Jaw, Oxbow, Regina, Saskatoon, Shauna: 
von, Unity, Whitewood. 

British Columbia—Chilliwack, Nanaimo, New Westminster, Oak Bay, Sidney, 
Vancouver—Granville St., Hastings St.; Victoria. 

Nova Scotia—Halifax. 

New Brunswick—St. John. 

SUB AGENCIES. Ontario—Beachville, Calabogie, Frankville, London South, London East, 
Muirkirk, Newington. Pelee Island. Maniteba—Austin, Griswold, Lauder, Sidney. Alberta—Botha, 
Czar, Forestburg, Heisler, Rumsey. 


NEW YORK AGENCY: 63-65 Wall Street 


Telephones Hanover, 8O57, 8O58 
W. M. RAMSAY, 
. J. CROOKALL, } Agent 

Bankers in Great Britan—The London Joint Stock Bank, Ltd. The Royal 
Bank of Scotland. 

Bankers in France—Credit Lyonnais. 

Bankers in United States—New York—American Exchange National Bank. 
Boston—Merchants’ National Bank. Chicago—Northern Trust Co. St. Paul 
—First National Bank. Detroit—Peoples State Bank. Buffalo—Marine 
National Bank. San Franciseo—Anglo & London-Paris National Bank. 


Canadian Business 


Having 206 Branches in Canada, this Bank’s facilities for maKing 
collections throughout the Dominion are unsurpassed.—Canadian 
checks cashed, and money transferred to Canada by mail or telegraph, 
on favorable terms, by the New York Agency. 
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CAPITAL PAID-UP < "] ~~ RESERVE FUND 
$6,500,000 A $12,000,000 


Total Assets over $110,000,000 


Head Office, HALIFAX, N. S. 
General Manager’s Office, TORONTO, ONT. 


H. A. RICHARDSON, General Manager 


Directors 
JOHN Y. PAYZANT, President 
CHARLES ARCHIBALD, Vice-President 
G. S. CAMPBELL J. W. ALLISON 
H. McINNES Hon. N. CURRY 
J. MANCHESTER W. W. WHITE 
S. J. MOORE W. D. ROSS 
M. C. GRANT 


Branches 


Canapa—In all the larger cities and towns and throughout each 
province—157 branches 

NewrounpDLAND—St. John’s and 16 other points 

Jamaica — Kingston and 9 other points 

Cusa— Havana 

Porto Rico—San Juan 

Unirep States—New York, 52 Wall Street; Boston and Chicago 


Correspondents 


Lonvon, Ene.— London Joint Stock Bank, Ltd. 
New York—Bank of New York, N. B. A 


Collections made at lowest rates and returns promptly 
remitted. Accounts of Banks, Corporations and 
individuals carried on most favorable terms. 


Correspondence Solicited 
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HE ROYAL BANK 
OF CANADA 


INCORPORATED 1869. 


Capital Paid Up - =- - $11,820,000 
Reserve Funds _ - 13,236,000 
Total Assets - ~ - - 235,000,000 


HEAD OFFICE, MONTREAL 


















BOARD OF DIRECTORS 















SIR HERBERT S. HOLT, President E. L. PEASE, Vice-President 
E. F. B. JOHNSTON, K. C., 2nd Vice-President 
Hon. D. MacKeen Hon. W. H. Thorne A. E. Dyment 
Jas. Redmond Wm. Robertson C. E. Neill 
G. R. Crowe A. J. Brown, K. C. M. B. Davis 
D. K. Elliott W. J. Sheppard G. H. Duggan 
Hugh Paton C. S. Wilcox 
OFFICERS 
OE 
i Ce acs entoncnscccnccccencceccscscecnsmseqneuns General Manager 
Wis is SIRE cas cenccscccconccacenss Assistant General Manager 
re Superintendent of Branches 
BRANCHES IN CANADA 
149 in Ontario and Quebec 74 in Maritime Provinces 
55 in Central Western Provinces 39 in British Columbia 





4 BRANCHES IN NEWFOUNDLAND 
BRANCHES IN WEST INDIES 








ae — aie 

Antilla Cienfuegos Pinar del Rio Porto Rico Dominican Republic 
Bayamo Guantanamo Puerto Padre Sanchez 

Caibarien Havana (5) Sagua del Grande Mayaguez Santiago de los 
Camaguey Manzanillo Sancti Spiritus Ponce Caballeros 
Cardenas Matanzas Santa Clara nage Santo Domingo — 
Ciego de Avila Nuevitas Santiago de Cuba San Juan San Pe dro de Macoris 






Costa Rica—San Jose, Limon 


British West Indies 
ANTIGUA: St. John’s BAHAMAS: Nassau BARBADOS: Bridgetown 
DOMINICA: Roseau GRENADA: St. George’s JAMAICA: Kingston 
ST. KITTS: Basseterre TRINIDAD: Port of Spain; San Fernando 
British Honduras—Belize 
British Guiana—Georgetown, New Amsterdam and Rose Hall (Corentyne) 


LONDON—Princes St., E. C., NEW YORK—William and Cedar Sts., 


T. R. WHITLEY, Mar. and R. E. JONES, J. R. BRUCE and C. E. MACKENZIE 
JAS. MACKIE, Jt. Mar. Agents 


CORRESPONDENTS 
GREAT BRITAIN— Bank 4 lea London Oounty and Westminster Bank, Ltd., Bank of 
Scotland. 












FRANCE—Credit Lyonnais. Comptoir National d’Escompte de Paris. : 

UNITED STATES—New York: Chase National Bank, Firet National Bank, Nationa) Bank 
of Commerce, Blair & Oo.—BosTon: National Shawmut Bank, First Nationa) Rank.— 
Qa1oaGco: Continental and Commercial National Bank.—PHILADELPHIA: Philadelphia 
National Bank.—BuFFALo: Manufacturers and Traders National Bank.—San FRANCI8CO: 
First National Bank,—Nrew ORLEANS: Canal Bank and Trust Co. 


COLLECTIONS 
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Reserve Funds 
$6,439,382 


Head Office—-TORONTO, CANADA 


CANADIAN COLLECTIONS from United States Banks and Business 

Houses receive prompt and accurate attention. Our numerous 
Branches and complete Agency arrangements throughout Canada enable 
us to provide an unexcelled collection service at moderate rates. 


INTEREST AI.LOWED ON DEPOSITS 


W. G. GOODERHAM, President JOSEPH HENDERSON, Vice-President 
THOS. F. HOW, General Manager 
JOHN R. LAMB, Supt. of Branches T. A. BIRD, Chief Inspector 


HE. INCORPORATED 1855 


BANK or TORONTO 


ASSETS $66,000,000 


The}_ondon Bank « Australia | 


LIMITED 


































Established 1853 


Authorized Capital . . . . . . . . . $14,430,335 
a ee ee ee 6,383,735 
Paid up Capital .... , 4 3,348,925 
Reserve Fund and Undivided Profits — 1,773,955 


LONDON OFFICE 71 Old Brond Street, E. C. 


MELBOURNE 403 Collins Street 
SYDNEY 7 - Martin Place 
BRISBANE - 313 Queen Street 
ADELAIDE - Rundle Street 


90 Branches and Agencies throughout Eastern Australia 
O. MORRICE WILLIAMS, Inspector and General Manager 


























Ernesto T ornquist & Co. 


Limited 


Buenos Aires 


Oldest and Largest Financial House 
in South America 


Established in 1830 


FULLY PAID UP CAPITAL, 
RESERVES AND SURPLUS, 
OVER $12,000,000 — GOLD 


We Specialize in the Investment of Foreign 
Capital in State, Mortgage, Industrial and 
Public Utility Bonds and Shares 


Money on Mortgages Placed Direct 
BANKING TRANSACTIONS OF ALL KINDS 





Handle Foreign Exchange and Give Prompt and 
Careful Attention to the Collection of Drafts 


This Bank will be Pleased to Serve 
You in All Business Relations with the 
Argentine and Contiguous Countries 


CORRESPONDENCE IN ALL LANGUAGES INVITED 
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of Australia, Limited 


Registered Capital, $15,750,000 
Paid-Up Capital, 11,095,045 


Directors : 


HON. ROBERT HARPER, Chairman; HON. DUNCAN E. McBRYDE, M. L. C.; 
J. C. SYME, Esq.; H. P. HENTY, Esq.; JOHN L. WEBB, Esq. 





HEAD OFFICE: 


335, 337, 339 Collins Street, Melbourne, Victoria 
VICTORIA 


125 Branches and Receiving Offices 


NEW SOUTH WALES 
Sidney Office—273 George St., with 17 Branches and Receiving Offices 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA 


Adelaide Office—27 King William St., with 42 Branches and Receiving 
Offices 


BRANCH IN NORTHERN TERRITOR Y—Darwin 
QUEENSLAND 
Brisbane Office—293 Queens St., with 27 Branches and Receiving Offices 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA 


Perth Office—St. George’s Terrace, with 15 Branches and Receiving 
Offices 


TASMANIA 


Hobart Office—126 Macquarie St.; Launceston Office—Brisbane and St. 
John Sts., and 8 Branches and Receiving Offices 


NEW ZEALAND 


Wellington, Aukland, Christchurch, Dunedin, Timaru, Wanganui 


LONDON OFFICE: 
Bishopsgate (corner of Leadenhall Street), E. C. 


BANKERS—The Bank of England, The London City & Midland Bank, Limited, London 


Agents and Correspondents Throughout the World 














THE BANK OF ADELAIDE 


AUSTRALIA 


PAID UP CAPITAL. ..ccccccccccccccccccccccccccocce 
FOO FUND cn ccccccccccccccccccscccs 


UNCALLED CAPITAL .. 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF PROPRIETORS.. 


HEAD OFFICE: ADELAIDE, SOUTH AUSTRALIA 
LONDON OFFICE: 11 LEADENHALL STREET, E.C. 
BRANCHES AND SUB BRANCHES IN SOUTH AUSTRALIA 

Aldinga Cummins Keith Parilla Streaky Bay 
Angaston Curramulka Koolunga Parrakie Swan Reach 
Balaklava Denial Bay Lameroo Pinnaroo Tailem Bend 
Balhannah Eden Valley Lobethal Port Adelaide ‘fruro 
Blanchetown Edithburgh Loxton Port Augusta Tumby Bay 
Bligh (Arno Bay) Edwardstown Mannum Port Broughton nial 
Blumberg Freeling McLaren Vale Port Lincoln tone A 
Blyth Georgetown Minlaton Pore Pirie eee 
Booborowie Geranium Moorook Port Riekaby Waikerie 
Bowhill Gulnare Morgan Port Victoria Warooka 
Brentwood Gumeracha Mount Pleasant Port Vincent Wilkawatt 
Brinkworth Halbury Mount Torrens Pur os Willowie 
Caltowie Hammond Muljarra - oe Willunga 
Carrieton Hawker Mundoora Rhine Villa Woodside 
Ceduna Hindmarsh Murray Bridge Sedan Wynarka 
“larendon Hoyleton Mypolonga Snowtown Yacka 
Cleve Hyde Park Noarlunga Spalding Yankalilla 
Cowell Kapunda Owen Springton Yeelanna 
Crystal Brook Karoonda Palmer Stansbury Yorketown 


AGENTS AND CORRESPONDENTS IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD 


Bills on all parts of Australasia purchased or collected. Drafts and Letters of 
Credit issued and Remittances cabled. Deposits received for fixed periods at rates 
to be Ly at ern een —— and every other description of Banking and Ex- 

ansacted. 





THE WESTERN AUSTRALIAN BANK 


ESTABLISHED 1841 








Authorized Capital (25,000 Shares of Paid-Up Capital (25,000 Shares of $50 
$50 each) $1,250,000 each) $1,250,000 
Reserve Fund, $3,400,000. Reserved Reserve Liability of Shareholders 
Profits, $120,435 $1,250,000 


HEAD OFFICE - - - PERTH, W.A. 


DIRECTORS: 
W. T. LOTON, Esq., J. P., Chariman 


Hon. Geo. RANDELL, J. P. S. F. MOORE, Eaq., J. P. 
Hon. Sir E. H. WITTENOOM, K.C.M,G., M.L.C. Sir E. A. STONE, K.C.M.G. 
H. D. HOLMES, General Manager R. L. HERBERT, Manager 

A, L. JOHNSTON, Inspector F. A. KENDALL, Accountant 

Messrs. STONE & BURT, Solicitors Messrs. O. L. HAINES & CO., Auditors 


Branches and Sub-Branches in Western Australia 


Agents and Correspondents throughout Australasia and in all parts of the World 


The Bank purchases Bills on England and other countries, issues Drafts on its 
several Agents, and transacts every description of Banking busine 





LONDON AGENTS: THE BANK OF ADELAIDE, 11 Leadenhall Street, E. C. 

! 

ALBANY CUE LAWLERS NANNINE 

} BALINGUP CUNDERIN LEONORA NARROGIN 
BEVERLEY DANGIN MARBLE BAR NORSEMAN 

ii BOLGART DONGARA MARVEL LOCH NORTHAM 

BOULDER DONN YBROOK MECKERING NORTHAMPTON 

i) BRIDGETOWN DUMBLEYUNG MEEKATHARRA PINGELLY 
BROOKTON FREMANTLE MENZIES PINJARRAH 
BROOME GERALDTON MERREDIN QUAIRADING 
BRUCE ROCK GREENBUSHES MIDLAND JUNCTION RAVENSTHORPE 
BULLFINCH ry | MOORA SANDSTONE 
BUNBURY HARVEY MOUNT BARKER SOUTHERN CROSS 
BUSSELTON RALGOORLIE MOUNT MAGNET TAMBELLUP 
CARNARVON KANOWNA MT. MALCOLM ryt 
COOLGARDIE KATANNING MT. ee AGIN 
CRANBROOK KOOKYNIE MULLE WESTONIA 

: CUBALLING LAVERTON MURRIN. MURRIN YOR 

| 

| 
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(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835) 


Paid-up Capital . . . . . $10,000,000 
Reserve Fund ... . . 13,900,000 





tins 








Reserve Liability of Proprie- 
tors under the Charter . 


f 


10,000,000 
$33,900,000 


Head Office, 4 Threadneedle Street, London, E. C. 


Branches in Australia 


VICTORIA 
Melbourne: 394 & 
396 Collins St.; 384 
Elizabeth St. 
Burnley 
Collingwood 
Port Melbourne 
Prahran 
St. Kilda 
Williamstown 
Bairnsdale 
Ballarat 
Beechworth 
Bendigo 
Bright 
Castlemaine 
Chariton 
Chiltern 
Cobram 
Corryong 
Creswick 
Drouin 
Fish Creek 
Foster 
Geelong 
Katamatite 
Kiewa 
Kingston 
Korong Vale 
Korumburra 
Leongatha 
Mirboo North 
Mooroopna 
Morwell 
Nathalia 
Numurkah 
Port Fairy (Belfast) 
Rosedale 
Rutherglen 
St. James 
Sale 
Shepparton 
Stawell 
Stony Creek 
Strathmerton 


Wellington 
Ashburton 
Auckland 
Christchurch 
Dannevirke 
Dunedin 
Eltham 
Featherston 
Feilding 
Gisborne 
Gore 


Victoria, Coi:td. 
Talbot 
Tallangatta 
Terang 
Traralgon 
Tungamah 
Walwa 
Warragul 
Warrnambool 
Wedderburn 
Welshpool 
Wunghnu 
Wycheprooft 
Yackandandah 
Yarragon 
Yarram-Yarram 
Yarrawonga 


NEW SOUTH 
A 


Sydney: 
Place; 64 Pitt St.; 
555 George St. South 

Kogarah 

Leichhardt 

Marrickville 

Newtown 

Petersham 
Albury 
Ballina 
Bathurst 
Bega 
Bellingen 
Berry 
Blayney 
Broken Hill 
Cootamundra 
Corowa 
Crookwell 
Dorrigo 
Dubbo 
Forbes 
Goulburn 
Grenfell 
Howlong 


N.S. Wales, Con(d. 
Jerilderie 
Kempsey 
Kyogle 
Lismore 
Maitland (West) 
Maitland (East) 
Moree 
Murwillumbah 
Muswellbrook 
Narrabri 
Narromine 
Newcastle 
Nowra 
Orange 
Parkes 
Peak Hill (N. 8. W.) 
South Grafton 
Stroud 
Tamworth 
Tullamore 
Wagga-Wagga 
Walisend 

ee Waa 
Young 


QUEENSLAND 
Brisbane 
Beaudesert 
Cairns 
Charters Towers 
Chillagoe 
Gooyar 
Crow’s Nest 
Forsayth 
Herberton 
Hughenden 
Ipswich 
Kingaroy 
Longreach 
Maryborough 
Oakey 
Richmond 
Rockhampton 
Roma 


Branches in New Zealand 


Hamilton 
Hawera 
Invercargill 
Levin 
Manaia 
Mangonui 
Marton 
Masterton 
Morrinsville 
Motu 


Napier 

New Plymouth 
Otaki 
Palmerston (Nth.) 
Patea 
Rotorua 
Stratford 
Taihape 
Taumarunul 
Tauranga 

Te Aroha 


Queensland, Contd. 
Toogoolawah 
Toowoomba 
Townsville 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA 
Adelaide 

Kooringa 

Mount Barker 

Port Adelaide 

Port Lincoln 

Port Pirie 

Wirrabara 


WESTE 


Perth 
Beverley 
Bunbury 
Fremantle 
Gnowangerup 
Kalgoorlie 
Menzies 
Moora 
Narrogin 
Norseman 
Northam 
Pingelly 


agin 
Wickepin 
York 


RN 
AUSTRALIA 


TASMANIA 
Hobart 
Burnie 
Deloraine 
Devonport 


Launceston 
Sheffield 
Stanley 
Ulverstone 
Wynyard 


Te Kuiti 
Temuka 

Te Puke 
Timaru 
Waipawa 
Waipukurua 
Wairoa 
Wanganui 
Waverley 
Whangamomona 
Whangarei 


Principal Correspondents in North America 


CANADA: 


Bank of British North America 


Bank of Montreal 


Canadian Bank of Commerce 


UNITED STATES: 


Bank of New York 


Hanover National Bank, New York 
National Bank of Commerce, New York 


UNITED STATES: 


National City Bank of New York 
Continental & Com’! Nat. Bk. of Chicago 
Corn Exchange Nat. Bank of Chicago 
Illinois Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago 
National Bank of the Republic, Chi 


Fourth Street Nat. 


cago 
Bank, Philadelphia 


Wells Fargo Nevada National Bank of 


San Francisco 


Offer facilities for the transaction of every description of Banking Business in 
Australia and New Zealand. Negotiate or collect Bills. Issue Telegraphic Transfers. 
Letters of Credit and Drafts, also Circular Notes and Circular Credits, negotiable in all 


parts of the world 
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Another Good Record 


THE AVERAGE ATTENDANCE OF OUR 
DIRECTORS THE PAST YEAR WAS 


14 Out of 17 
ACTIVE, CAREFUL GUIDANCE 


Corn Exchange 
National Bank 
Philadelphia 





























($5=£1.) 
Capital Subscribed - $156,521,000 


Capital paid up- - 25,043,360 
Reserve Fund - - 18,000,000 
Deposits, &c. - - 669,793,390 





Advances, &c. - - 782,679,485 








| THIS BANK HAS 900 OFFICES IN ENCLAND AND WALES. 











Colonial and Foreign Department: 17, Cornhill, London, E.C. 











| French Auxiliary: LLOYDS BANK (FRANCE) LIMITED, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| with Offices at PARIS, BORDEAUX, SIARRITZ and HAVRE. 
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Established 1846 


The Bankers Magazine | 


Published Monthly by 


BOSTON THE BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY CHICAGO 
127 Federal St. at 253 Broadway, New York 5 No. LaSalle St. 
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BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
Capital and Surplus Resources 


$4,000,000 $35,000,000 
The Largest National Bank in the South 


re, We place at your disposal a service jbased on the efficiency and experience gained 
} RS during more than a century, We shall appreciate any business directed 
to us and give it careful and prompt attention. 


— DOUGLAS H. THOMAS, President 
JOHN B. RAMSAY, Vice-President and Chairman of the Board 

















HENRY B. WILCOX, Vice-President 
JOHN B. H. DUNN, Cashier C. BRADLEY HAYS, Assistant Cashier 
CHARLES HANN, Assistant Cashier SAMUEL W. TSCHUDI, Assistant Cashier 
J. CLEVELAND WANDS, Assistant Cashier CLIFTON K. WELLS, Assistant Cashier 
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Guaranteed by the 
Australian Commonwealth Government 


Opened for business 20th January, 1913 


HEAD OFFICE, SYDNEY 
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Uli Hiatal 





Branches are open in all the Principal 
Cities and Towns of Australia, London 
and Tidworth (Salisbury Plain) 


Agents and Correspondents in the United States, 
Canada, and Throughout the World 








Banking and Exchange Business of every 
description transacted 
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SAVINGS BANK DEPARTMENT 


25¢ Minimum Deposit. 3°, Interest from #5 to $1,500. 


Branches in the Chief Centres and 2600 Agencies and 
Receiving Offices at Post Offices throughout 
Australia, Papua and New Britain 
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ON 30th JUNE, 1916 
Head Office, 278,536 Savings Bank depositors had balances $46,062,570 
Sydney, New Seuth Wales General Bank Deposits 144,564,918 


DENISON MILLER, Governor Other Items.........-.----+++---eeererereeee eee ees 12,190,595 
JAMES KELL, Deputy Governor Total... -...-.0-2++-0-ee eee ener ee ee $202,818,083 
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Banco Espaiiol de la Isla de Cuba 


Capital - - - $8,000,000 
Head Office: 81 Aguiar St. Havana 


1S #7 Migr ead 


Established 1856 fete tan ay 41 Branches 


RE BT Capa ee ine 


OUR 41 BRANCHES, IN CUBA, PLACE US IN A POSITION TO 
_ HANDLE COLLECTIONS, PAYMENTS BY CABLE OR ANY OTHER 
: BANKING BUSINESS ENTRUSTED T0 US T0 THE BEST ADVANTAGE 


Member American Bankers Association 








ESTABLISHED 1817 


BANK oF NEW SOUT 


AUSTRALIA 
Paid-up Capital - - 2% | - - $17,500,000 
Reserve Fund- - - Dare, - - 13,375,000 


Reserve Liability of “ 2 4% 
Proprietors - - - - 17,500,000 


$48,375,000 |} 
Aggregate Assets, 31st March, 1916, $310,327,205 | 
J. RUSSELL FRENCH, General Manager 
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o TIMOR TORRES STR. Samaral a 


Port Darwin Hew Hebrides &é Fut 
% / 3 BRANCHES 


; 3 oY of evuka 
NORTHERN 2 © Lana 


TERRITORY ? 


WESTERN QUEENSLAND New Caledonia 
AUSTRALIA 47 BRANCHES / 


10 BRANCHES 











AUSTRALIA 


Pop., 4,950,000; area, 2,974,581 sq. 9 MELBOURNE ZEALA 
miles; sheep, 82,100,000; cattle, 12,- aunceston 50 BRANCHES 
000,000; horses, 2,500,000; imports, TASMANIA 4 Sasecues 

+o ‘ . He 

$322,000,000; exports, $304,565,000. HOBART » Christchurch 


Value of Australia’s Products Dunedin 
$231,292,000 5 
254'000,000 
101'636/500 
r pa antienionend seeder eee 2 
Manufacturing ... 325,766,500 2 3 
Other Products > “29'000000 Auckland |? 


EE ET ne es ee ee eeroe ate . $1,066,590,000 « 


Head Office—George St., Sydney London Office—29 Threadneedle St., E. C. 
340 BRANCHES AND AGENCIES 


In the Australian States, New Zealand, Fiji and Papua (New Guinea) 
Cable remittances made to and drafts drawn on Foreign Places DIRECT 
Foreign Bills Negotiated and Collected. Letters of Credit and Circular Notes Issued. 
NEGOTIABLE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


The bank collects for and undertakes the agency of other banks and transacts every 
description of Australian Banking Business 


m4 . Standard Bank of South Africa, Ltd., 
Agents in New York: Neco city ‘Bock or New Yoru 
Agents in San Francisco, Bank of California National Association, Crocker National 
Bank and Angfo and London Paris Nationat Bank 
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Federal Reserve Act 


Revisions 


Guaranty Service Important recent revisions of the Federal Reserve 
XXVII Act include those permitting member banks: 
—to deal in domestic acceptances 
—to carry in Federal Reserve Bank reserves formerly required to be 

held in their own vaults 
—to accept drafts from foreign bankers asa basis for ‘‘dollar exchange’’ 


—to invest up to 10% of capital and surplus in an institution chiefly 
engaged in international or foreign banking (This applies exclusively 
to national banks with capital and surplus of $1,000,000). 


These new provisions and others are fully explained in our 
Revised Digest of the Federal Reserve Act,’’ sent on request 
to anyone interested. 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


Capital and Surplus - - . - $40,000,000 
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The National City Bank 
of Chicago 


UNITED STATES DEPOSITORY 





DAVID R. FORGAN, President 


ALFRED L. BAKER; _ W. D. DICKEY, 
Vice-President ' ‘ Assistant Cashier 
H. E. OTTE, Ke HENRY MEYER, 
Vice-President IX aj Assistant Cashier 
F. A. CRANDALL, | ~ fat za* A. W. MORTON, 
Vice-President | Y aA Assistant Cashier 
ROBERT R. FORGAN, \ y W. N. JARNAGIN, 
Vice-President 7 Assistant Cashier 
WALKER G. McLAURY, Se ve : R. B. FUESSLE, 
Cashier f Assistant Cashier 
W. T. PERKINS, LEE A. KING, 
Assistant Cashier Auditor 
GEORGE L. WIRE, Attorney 
R. U. LANSING, Vice-President & Manager Bond Dept. 
M. K. BAKER, Assistant Manager Bond Dept. 


Capital ‘ ‘ : ‘ . .% $2,000,000.00 
Surplus. ° ‘ ._ % ‘ 750,000.00 


A moderate sized bank in which small accounts as well’ as large are welcomed. 
Correspondence from banks, bankers corporations, firms and individuals invited. 
































THE 


J.G. WHITE COMPANIES 


Financiers 
Engineers 


Operators 


Purchasers 
Contractors 
Managers 








Finance new public utility and industrial enterprises 
of every description. Also assist operating public 
utility and industrial properties in the financing of 
necessary extensions or improvements with a view to 
increasing efficiency and reducing costs of production. 


Do all engineering, designing and construction work 
in connection with hydro-electric developments; 
steam and electric railway properties; electric light 
and power stations; gas plants; industrial properties. 
Engineering investigations, reports and valuations 
promptly made. 

Undertake for clients the operation or management 
of public service or industrial properties along the 
most modern and efficient lines. 


These Companies invite inquiries on any problems 
concerning public utilities or industrials. 


New York: 


Chicago 


43 Exchange Place ; 


London 


San Francisco 


























The Chase National Bank 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 57 BROADWAY 
Capital z - + $10,000,000 
Surplus and Profits (nnd) 0 ei Se 11,814,000 
Deposits - - - 286,416,000 


A. BARTON HEPBURN, Chairman 


ALBERT H. WIGGIN, President 
SAMUEL H. MILLER, Vice-President EDWIN A. LEE, - Ase’t Cashier 
EDWARD R. TINKER, Vice-President WILLIAM E. PURDY, Ass’t Cashier 
CARL J. SCHMIDLAPP, Vice-President CHARLES D, SMITH, Ass’t Cashier 
ALFRED C. ANDREWS, Cashier WILLIAM P. HOLLY, Ass’t Cashier 
CHARLES C. SLADE, Ass’t Cashier GEORGE H. SAYLOR, Ass’t Cashier 
M. HADDEN HOWELL, Ass’t Cashier - 
DIRECTORS 
wee rt W. CANNON G E. ree CHARLES M. SCHWAB 
A. RTON HEPBURN JAMES N. SAMUEL H. MILLER 
Aimer H,. WIGGIN DANIEL C. SIACKLING EDWARD R. TINKER 
OHN J. MITCHELL FRANK A. SAYL 
FrORDIGN mxOHANGH DHPARTMENT 








FEDERAL RESERVE anp CORRESPONDENTS 
IN FORTY-SIX STATES 


THIRD NATIONAL. BANK 


OF ST. LOUIS 


ACCEPTS ITEMS COLLECTIBLE THROUGH 
FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM WITHOUT 


> {Vy 
= rd 4 CHARGING PER ITEM COST 


0 ss CORRESPONDENTS IN 46 STATES INSURE 


zr \ 
* ST.LO* 


DIRECT SERVICE ON ITEMS HANDLED 











The Girard National Bank 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


Capital ° ° ° 
Surplus and Profits 
Deposita, . ° ° ° ° 68,116,000 


JOSEPH WAYNE, Jr. President 
EVAN RANDOLPH, Vice-President A. W, PICKFORD, Assistant Cashier 
CHARLES M. ASHTON, Cashier ALFRED BARRATT, Assistant Cashier 


HAVE YOU A PHILADELPHIA ACCOUNT? 
YOU NEED ONE TO PROPERLY HANDLE YOUR BUSINESS 























